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WHISPERS ABOUT WOMEN. 



THE TRAGEDY OF A COMIC SONG. 

I LIKE to monopolise a table in a restaurant, unless 
a friend is with me, so I resented the young man's. pre- 
sence. Besides, he had a melancholy face. If it hadn't 
been for the piano-organ, I don't suppose I should have 
spoken to him. As the organ that was afflicting Lisle 
Street began to volley a comic song of a day that was 
dead, he started. 

"That tune!" he murmured in French. If I did not 
deceive myself, tears sprang to his eyes. 

I was curious. Certainly, on both sides of the 
Channel, we had long ago had more than enough of the 
tune; no self-respecting organ-grinder rattled it now. 
That the young Frenchman should wince at the tune I 
understood. But that he should weep! 

Yes, I was curious; I smiled sympathetically. "We 
suffered from it over here as well," I remarked. 
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"I did not know," he said, in English that reproved 
my French, "it was sung in London also — 'Partant pour 
le Moulin?'" 

"Under another name," I told him, "it was an 
epidemic." 

Clearly, the organ had stirred distressing memories 
in him, for though we fell to chatting, I could see that 
he neither talked nor dined with any relish. As luck 
would have it, too, the instrument of torture resumed its 
repertoire well within hearing, and when "Partant pour le 
Moulin" was reached again, he clasped his head. 

"You find it so painful?" I inquired. 

"Painful?" he exclaimed. "Monsieur, it is my *istory, 
that comic tune! It is to me romance, tragedy, ruin. 
Will you hear? I shall arrange my thoughts. Listen: 

It is Paris, Montmartre — we are at the door of a 
laundress. A girl approaches. Her gaze is troubled, 
she frowns a little. What ails her? I shall tell you: 
the laundress has refused to deliver her washing until 
her bill is paid. And the girl, the girl cannot pay it — 
not till Saturday — and she has need of things to put on. 
It is a moment the most anxious. 

She opens the door. Some minutes pass. The girl 
reappears — under her arm a little parcel. Good! She 
has triumphed. As she comes out she sees a young man, 
pale, abstracted, who stands before the shop. He does 
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not attempt to enter. He stands motionless, regarding 
the window with an air forlorn. 

"Aha," she says to herself, "here is another customer 
who cannot pay his bill!" 

But wait a little. After 'alf an hour what happens 
but she sees the young man again ! This time he stands 
before a modest restaurant Does he go in? No, again 
no! He regards the window sorrowfully. He sighs. 
The dejection of his attitude would melt a stone. 

"Poor boy," she has thought; "also he cannot pay 
for a dinner!" 

Still the affair is not finished. How beautiful it is 
the summer day! — she resolves to promenade. Figure 
yourself that once more she perceives the young man. 
Now it is before the Mont de Pi^t^ the pawnbroker's, 
that he stands. She watches him attentively. Here, at 
least, he will enter, she does not doubt. She is wrong. 
It is the same thing — he regards, he laments, he turns 
away. 

"Oh, mon Dieu," she has said. "Even nothing 
remains to him to pawn!" 

It is too much! She has addressed him: 

"Monsieur!" 

But, when she has said "Monsieur," there is the ques- 
tion how she shall continue. Now the young man regards 
the girl instead of the pawnbroker's. Her features are 
pretty — or "pretty well;" her costume has been made at 
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'ome, but it is not bad; and she has chic — above all she 
has chic He asks: 

"What can I have the pleasure to do for you?" 

Observe that she is bohemian, and he also. The 
conversation has been like this: 

"Monsieur, three times this morning I have seen you. 
It has been impossible that I resist speaking. You are 
in grief?" 

"Frightful!" he has said. 

"Perhaps," she has added timidly, "you are also 
hungry?" 

"With a hunger insupportable, mademoiselle." 

"I myself am extremely hard up, monsieur, but will 
you permit that I offer you what is in my power?" 

"Angel!" the young man exclaimed. "There must 
be wings under your cape, but I beg of you not to fly 
yet I shall tell you the reason of my grief. If you will 
do me the honour to seat yourself at the cafi opposite, 
we shall be in a position to talk more pleasantly." 

This appeared strange enough, this invitation from a 
young man who she had supposed was starving; but wait 
a little! Her amazement increased when, to pay for the 
wine he ordered, her companion threw onto the table a 
bank-note with a gesture absolutely careless. 

She was in danger of distrusting her eyes. 

"Is it a dream?" she cried. "Is it a vision from the 
Thousand and One Night, or is it, indeed, a bank-note?** 
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"Mademoiselle, it is the mess of pottage," the young 
man answered gloomily. "It is the cause of my sadness: 
for that miserable money, and more to come, I have sold 
my birthright." 

She was on a ship — no, what is it, your expression? 
— "at sea!" 

"I am a poet," he explained; "however you may not 
know my work, I am not celebrated; I am Tricotrin, 
mademoiselle — Gustave Tricotrin, at your feet For years 
I have written, supported by ambition, and an uncle, 
who manufactures silk in Lyons. Well, the time is ar- 
rived when he is monstrous, my uncle. He says, * Gustave, 
this cannot liast — you make no living, you make nothing 
but debts. (My tragedies he has ignored.) Either 
you must be a poet who makes money, or you must 
be a partner who makes silk." How could I defy 
him? — he holds the purse* It was unavoidable that I 
stooped. He has given me a sum to satisfy my creditors, 
and on Monday I depart for Lyons. In the meantime, 
I take tender farewells of the familiar scenes I may never 
behold again." 

"How I have been mistaken!" she exclaimed. And 
then: "But the hunger you confessed?" 

"Of the soul, mademoiselle," said the poet; "the 
most bitter!" 

"And you have no difficulties with the laundress?'* 

"None at all," he groaned. "But in the bright days 
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of poverty that have fled for ever, I have had many dif- 
ficulties with her. This morning I reconstituted the 
situation — I have imagined myself without a sou, and 
without a collar." 

"The little restaurant," she questioned, "where I saw 
you dining on the odour?" 

"I figured fondly to myself that I was ravenous, and 
that I dared not enter. It was ecstatic," 

"The Mont de Pi^t^?" 

"There imagination restored to me the vanished mo- 
ments when I have mounted with suspense, and my least 
deplorable suit of clothes." His emotion was profound. 
"It is my youth to which I am bidding adieu!" he cried. 
"It is more than that — it is my aspirations and renown!" 

"But you have said that you have no reaown,' she 
reminded him. 

"So much the more painful," said the young man; 
"the hussy we could not win is always the fairest — I 
part from renown even more despairingly than from youth." 

She felt an amusement, an interest But soon it 
was the turn of him to feel an interest — the interest 
that had consequences so important, so 'eartbreaking, so 
fatalesl He had demanded of her, most naturally, her 
history, and this she related to him in a style dramatic. 
Myself, I have not the style dramatic, though I avow 
to you I have for it an admiration. 

"We are in a provincial town," she has said to the 
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young man, "we are in Rouen — the workroom of a 
modiste. Have no embarrassment, Monsieur Tricotrin, 
you, at least, are invisible to the girls who sew! They 
sew all day, and talk little — already they are tristes, 
resigned. Among them sits one different — one passion- 
ate, ambitious — a girl who bums to be divette, singer, 
who is devoured by longings for applause, fashion, 
wealth. She has made the acquaintance of a little 
tradesman who bakes pastry. He has become fasci- 
nated, they are affianced. In a month she will be 
married." 

The young man, Tricotrin, well understood that the 
girl she described was herself. 

"What does she consider while she sits sewing?" 
she continued. "That the pastrycook loves her, that 
he is generous, that she will do her most to be to him 
a good wife? Not at all. Far from that! She con- 
siders, on the contrary, that she was a fool to promise 
him; she considers how she shall escape — from him, 
from Rouen, from her ennui — she seeks to fly to Paris, 
Alas! she has no money, not a franc And she sews — 
always she sews in the dull room — and her mind rebels." 

"Good!" said the poet **It is a capital first in- 
stalment!" 

"The time goes on. It remains only a week for 
the marriage morning. The little home is prepared, 
the little pastrycook is full of joy. Alors, there is an 
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evening they go out; for her the sole attractkwL in the 
town is the hall of varieties. Yes, it is third class, it is 
not great things; however, it is the only one in Rouen. 
He purchases two tickets. What a misfortune; it is the 
last temptation to herl They stroll back; she takes his 
arm — under the moon, under the stars — but she sees 
only the lamps of Paris! She sees only that he can say 
nothing she cares to hear!" 

"Ah, unhappy man!" murmured the poet 

"They sit at a cafe table, and he talks, the fianc/, 
of the bliss that is to come to them. She attends to 
not a word, not a syllable. While she smiles, she 
questions (frenzied) how she can escape. She has 
commanded a sirop. As she lifts her glass to the 
siphon, her gaze falls on the ring she wears — the ring 
of their betrothal. *To the future, cher angel' says the 
fianc/, 'To the future, vieux ch/ril' she says. And 
she laughs in her heart — for she resolves to sell the ring! " 

Tricotrin had become absolutely enthralled. 

"She obtained for the ring forty-five francs the next 
day — and for the little pastrycook all is finished. She 
wrote him a letter — * Good-bye.' He has lost his 
reason. Mad with despair, he has flung himself before 
an electric car, and is killed. ... It is strange," she 
added to the poet, who regarded her with consternation, 
"that I did not think sooner of the ring that was always 
on my finger, u'est-ce-pas? It may be that never before 
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had I felt so furious an impulse to desert him. It may 
be also — that there was no ring and no pastrycook!" 
And she broke into peals of laughter. 

"Oh, mon Dieu," exclaimed the young man, "but 
you are enchanting! Let us go to breakfast — you are 
the kindred soul I have looked for all my life. By-the- 
bye, I may as well know your name?" 

Then, monsieur, this poor girl who had trembled 
before her laundress, she told him a name which was 
in a while to crowd the Ambassadeurs, and be famous 
through all Paris — a name which was to mean caprices, 
folly, extravagance the most wilful and reckless. She 
answered — and it said nothing yet — "My name is 
Paulette Fleury." 

The piano-organ stopped short, as if it knew the 
Frenchman had reached a crisis in his narrative. He 
folded his arms and nodded impressively. 

"Voilal Monsieur, I *ave introduced you to Paulette 
Fleury! It was her beginning." 

He offered me a cigarette, and frowned, lost in 
thought, at the lady who was chopping bread behind 
the counter. 

"Listen," he resumed: 

They have breakfasted; they have fed the sparrows 
around their chairs, and they have strolled under the 
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green trees in the sunshine. She was singing then at a 
Httle cafe concert the most obscure. It is arranged, 
before they part, that in the evening he shall go to 
applaud her. 

He had a friend, also young, a composer, named 
Nicolas Pitou. I cannot express to you the devotion 
that existed between them. Pitou was employed at a 
publisher's, but the publisher has not paid him much 
better than his art The comrades have shared every- 
thing: the loans from the Mont de Pi6t6, the attic, and 
the dreams. In Montmarte it was said "Tricotrin and 
Pitou" as one says "Orestes and Pylades." It is beau- 
tiful such affection, hein? Listen. 

Tricotrin has recounted to his friend his meeting 
with Paulette, and when the hour for the concert is 
arrived, Pitou has accompanied him. The musician, 
however, was, perhaps, the more sedate. He has gone 
with little expectation; his interest was not high. 

What a surprise he has had! He has found her 
an actress — an artist to the tips of the fingers. Tricotrin 
also was astonished. The two friends, the poet and 
composer, said "Mon Dieu!" They regarded the one 
the other. They said "Mon Dieu!" again. Soon Pitou 
has requested of Tricotrin an introduction. It is agreed. 
Tricotrin has presented his friend, and invited the 
chanteuse to drink a bock — a glass of beer. ... -4 prdpos, 
you take a liqueur, monsieur, yes? What liqueur you 
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take? Sst, garden! . . . Well, you conjecture, no doubt, 
what I shall say? Before the bock was finished, they 
were in love with her — both! 

At the door of her lodging, Paulette has given to each 
a pressure of the hand, and said gently, "Till to-morrow." 

"I worship her!" Tricotrin has told Pitou. 

"1 have found my Ideal ! " Pitou has answered Tricotrin. 

It is sublime, such friendship, hein? 

In the mind of the poet who had accomplished 
tragedies majestic — in the mind of the composer, the 
most classical in Montmartre — there had been born a 
new ambition: it was to write a comic song for Paulette 
Fleury! 

It appears to you droll, perhaps? Monsieur, to her 
lover, the humblest divette is more than Patti. In all the 
world there can be no joy so thrilling as to hear the 
music of one's brain sung by the woman one adores — 
unless it be to hear one's verse recited by the lips one 
loves. I believe it has been accepted as a fact, this; 
nevertheless it is true. 

Yes, ^eady the intention had come to them, and 
Paulette was well pleased when they told her of it Oh, 
she knew they loved her, both, and with both she 
coquetted. But with their intention she did not coquet; 
as to that she was in earnest Every day they dis- 
cussed it with enthusiasm — they were to write a song 
that should make for her a furore. 

Wkisfers about Women. Z 
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What happened? I shall tell you. On Monday, 
when Tricotxin was to depart for Lyons, he has informed 
his unde that he will not go. No less than that! His 
unde was furious — I do not blame him — but naturally 
Tricotrin has argued "If I am to create for Paulette her 
great chance, I must remain in Paris to study Paulette! 
I cannot create in an atmosphere of commerce. I re- 
quire the Montmartrois, the Boulevards, the inspiration 
of her presence?" Isn't it? 

And Pitou — whose very soul had been enraptured 
in his leisure by a fugue he was composing — Pitou would 
have no more of it. He allowed the fugue to grow 
dusty, while day and night he thought always of refrains 
that ran "Oh6, la la la!" Constantly they conferred, 
the comrades. They told the one the other how they 
loved her; and then they beat their heads, and besought 
of Providence a fine idea for the comic song. 

It was their thought supreme. The silk manufacturer 
has washed his 'ands of Tricotrin, but he has not cared 
— there remained to him still one of the bank-notes. 
As for Pitou, who neglected everything except to find 
his melody for Paulette, the publisher has given him the 
sack. Their acquaintances have ridiculed the sacrifices 
made for her. But, monsieur, when a man truly loves, 
to make a sacrifice for the woman is to make a present 
to himself. 

Nevertheless, I avow to you that they have fretted 
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because of her coquetry. In one hour it has seemed 
that Pitou had gained her heart; in the next her en- 
couragement has been all to Tricotrin. Sometimes they 
have said to her: 

"Paulette, it is true we are as Orestes and Pylades, 
but there can be only one King of Eden at the time. 
Is it Orestes or Pylades that you mean to crown?" 

Then she would laugh and reply: 

"How can I say? I like you both so much I can 
never make up my mind which to like best" 

It was not satisfactory. 

And always she added, "In the meantime, where is 
the song?" 

Ah, the song, that song, how they have sought it! — 
in the Bois, and in the Halles, and in the slums. Often 
they have tramped Paris till day-break in meditating the 
great chance for Paulette. And at last the poet has 
discovered it: for each verse a different phase of life, 
but through it all, the pursuit of gaiety, the fever of the 
dance — the gaiety of youth, the gaiety of dotage, the 
gaiety of despair! It should be the song of the pleasure- 
seekers — the voices of Paris when the lamps are lit 

Monsieur, if we sat 'ere in the restaurant until it 
closed I could not describe to you how passionately 
Tricotrin, the devoted Tricotrin, did work for her. He 
has studied her without cessation; he has studied her 
attitudes, her expressions. He has taken his lyric as if 
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it were material and cut it to her figure; he has taken 
it as if it were plaster, and moulded it upon her man- 
nerisms. There was not a moue she made, not a pretty 
trick she had, not a word she liked to sing for which 
he did not provide an opportunity. At the last line, 
when the pen fell from his fingers, he shouted to Pitou, 
"Comrade, be brave — I have won her!" 

And Pitou? Monsieur, if we sat 'ere till they pre- 
pared the tables for dejeuner to-morrow, I could not 
describe to you how passionately Pitou, the devoted 
Pitou, did work that she might have a grand popularity 
by his music. At dawn, when he has found that 
strepitoso passage, which is the hurrying of the feet, he 
wakened the poet to cry, "Mon ami, I pity you — she is 
mine!" It was the souls of two men when it was finished, 
that comic song they made for her! It was the song 
the organ has ground out — "Partant pour le Moulin." 

And then they rehearsed it, the three of them, over 
and over, inventing always new effects. And then the 
night for the song is arrived. It has rained all day, 
and they have walked together in the rain — the singer, 
and the men who loved her, both — to the little cafd 
concert where she would appear. 

They tremble in the room, among the crowd, Pitou 
and Tricotrin; they are agitated. There are others who 
sing — it says nothing to them. In the room, in the 
Future, there is only Paulette! 
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It is very hot in the cafi concert, and there is too 
much noise! At last they ask her: "Is she nervous?" 
She shakes her head; "Mais non!" she smiles to them. 

Attend! It is her turn. Ouf; but it is hot in the 
w// concert, and there is too much noise! She mounts 
the platform. The audience are careless; it goes on, the 
jingle of the glasses, the hum of talk. She begins. Be- 
neath the table Tricotrin has gripped the hand of Pitou. 

Wait! Regard the crowd that look at her! The 
glasses are silent, hein? The talk has stopped. To a 
great actress is come her chance! There is not too 
much noise in the cafe concert 

But, when she finished! What an uproar! Never 
will she forget it A thousand times she has told the 
story, how it was written — the song — and how it made 
her famous. Before two weeks she was the attraction 
of the Ambassadeurs, and all Paris has raved of Pau- 
lette Fleury. 

Tricotrin and Pitou were mad with joy. Certainly 
Paris did not rave of Pitou or Tricotrin; there have not 
been many that remembered who wrote the song; also 
it earned no money for them, because it was hers — the 
gift of their love. Still, they were enraptured. To both 
of them she owed equally, and more than ever it was a 
question which would be the happy man. 

listen! When they have gone to call on her one 
afternoon she was not at 'ome. What had happened? 
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I shall tell you. There was a noodle, rich — what you 
call a "Johnnie in the Stalls" — who became infatuated 
with her at the Ambassadeurs. He whistled "Partant 
pour le Moulin" all the days, and went to hear it all 
the nights. Well, she was not at 'ome because she had 
married him. Absolutely they were married! Her lovers 
have been told it at the door. 

What a moment! Figure yourself what they have 
suffered — both! They had worshipped her; they had 
made sacrifices for her; they had created for her her 
grand success; and, as a consequence of that song, she 
was the wife of the "Johnnie in the Stalls!" 

Far down the street, but yet distinct, the organ re- 
vived the tune again. My Frenchman shuddered, and 
got up. 

"I cannot bear it," he murmured. "You understand? 
The associations are too pathetic" 

"They must be . harrowing," I said. "Before you go, 
there is one thing I should Uke to ask you, if I may. 
Have I had the honour of meeting Monsieur Tricotrin 
or Monsieur Pitou?" 

He stroked his hat, and gazed at me in sad surprise. 
"Oh, but neither, monsieur," he groaned. "The associa- 
tions are much more 'arrowing than that — I was the 
* Johnnie in the Stalls!*" 



A VERY GOOD THING FOR THE GIRL. 

Bagot told us this tale in the Stage Door Club one 
night We were sitting round the fire, talking of perfect 
love, and somebody asked him if he had ever thought 
of marrying. 

"Once," said the comedian cheerfully. 

"Couldn't you afford it?" His talent and the re- 
mains of his good looks were worth fifty pounds a week 
to him then, but there had been days — well, listen to 
Bagot! 

"It wasn't that I couldn't afford it," he said with a 
laugh; "actors never wait till they can afford it I escaped 
in a curious way. What saved me was being such an 
artist Fact! I was really smitten. If I hadn't been 
an artist in spite of myself I should be shivering in the 
last train home to Bedford Part now, instead of talking 
to you dear boys in an armchair, with a glass at my 
side. What? Oh, I'll tell you about it with pleasure! 

"Of course, you know I made my name as the *Rev. 
Simon Tibbits' in poor Pulteney's Touch and Go. Some 
tilings a man doesn't forget, and I remember how I felt 
vhen I settled for the part better than I remember 
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yesterday. You see it was my first London engagement, 
and I had been trying to get one in London for sixteen 
years. Sixteen years I had been 'on the road' — and 
seen the amateurs with money sauntering onto the West- 
End stage from their 'Varsity Club! 

"My agent had told me to try my luck at the office 
over the theatre one morning in July, and when I went 
in, there was nobody there but a young man who I 
guessed must be Pulteney. He was sitting at the table 
with a pencil in his hand, fiddling with a cardboard 
model of one of the scenes, and looking as worried as 
if he had been Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

"*Have I the honour of speaking to Mr. Pulteney?' 
said L In those days I imagined authors were important 
persons. 

"He flushed, and smiled — rather on the wrong side 
of his mouth, I thought: 'That's my name.' 

"'I was sent round to see you about the part of the 
clergyman in your farcical comedy, Mr. Pulteney,' I said. 
I had really been sent to see the stage-manager, but soft 
soap is never wasted, ani I was always a bit of a diplo- 
matist 

"He asked me to sit down, and we talked. He was 
smoking a cigarette, and I thought for a moment he was 
going to offer me one. I suppose it occurred to him 
that it wouldn't be the right thing to ask an actor to 
smoke in the manager's room, for he threw his own 
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cigarette away. He was a gentleman, poor Pulteney, 
though he was a deuced bad dramatist. 

"The manager came bustling back soon, and began 
to hum and haw, but Pulteney put in a word that made 
it all right I was told it was a capital part, and a big 
chance for me, and I skipped downstairs and out into 
the street, feeling as puffed-up as if I owned the Strand. 
As a matter of fact, the salary wasn't much — I had had 
better money in the provinces — but the thought of mak- 
ing a hit in the West End so excited me that I was 
nearly popping with pride. 

"Great Cumberland Place! wasn't I sold when the 
part came. You've no idea how duffing it really was. 
I don't mind sa)dng that a good many jolly fine comfe- 
dians would never have got a laugh in it. When I read 
the jokes I could have cried. It wasn't funny as the 
author wrote it, dear boys, believe me. I don't want to 
brag of what Pve done — Pm not a man who 'gases' 
about himself — but it was the 'character' I put into it 
that made that part! 

"Well, the rehearsals weren't beginning for three 
weeks, and I kept hoping I'd see how to do something 
with it before the first 'call.' I spoke the lines one way, 
and I spoke the lines another way, and the more I 
studied the glummer I felt I had my dinner at Exeter 
Hall several times, and listened to the people giving 
their orders; it was cheap, and I thought I might hear 
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the sort of tone I was trying to get hold of. But I 
didn't On the Sunday I went to three churches, and 
sat through three sermons. Honest Injun! And that 
was no use. Talk about an R.A.'s difficulty in finding 
the right model? I spent eight dusty days scouring 
London for a model for the *Rev. Simon Tibbits!' 

"Then one afternoon I had come out of 'Prossers' 
Avenue.' As it happened I wasn't thinking *shop;' I 
wasn't thinking about anything in particular; and all of 
a sudden I heard a voice. A voice? I heard the voice. 
I heard the voice I needed for the part! 

"I jumped. My heart was in my throat There, 
smiling up at a six-foot constable, was a little parson 
asking the way to Baker Street He looked like an 
elderly cherub, with his pink cheeks, and his innocent, 
inquiring eyes. I held my breath in the hope he would 
go on talking, but the policeman had answered him, and 
he tripped along with merely a * Thank you.' He tripped 
along with the oddest walk I have ever seen, and I 
dodged after him, never taking my gaze off his legs, 
and studying them all the way to Charing Cross. 

"As I expected, he was going by 'bus. There was 
one just moving. Up went his umbrella, and the next 
moment I was on the step, too, intending to lure him 
into conversation as soon as I could, and master his 
voice as nicely as I was mastering his legs. 

"*Full inside,' said the conductor, putting his dirty 
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hand before my face. I was so annoyed I could have 
punched his head! 

"Well, there was nothing for it but to go on top, 
and wait for someone to get out Hang it, nobody 
did get out, and I saw no more of my little model till 
we reached Baker Street. I meant to let him walk a 
few yards, and then ask him to direct me to Lord's, but 
there was a surprise for me; he tripped across the road 
into the station. *Oho,' I said to myself, 'training it? 
So much the better! We're going to have a comfortable 
chat together, afler all, you and IP 

"I kept as close to him when he took his ticket as 
if Pd designs on his watch, and I heard him say, 'Third 
class to Rickmansworth, if you please.' This was rather 
awkward — I didn't want to pay a long fare, and I didn't 
know the Hne well; / had to book as far as Rickmans- 
worth, too. When we got round to the platform the 
train was there, and he hovered up and down for five 
minutes or more, looking for a seat to suit him; I began 
to think we'd both be left behind. Then just as they 
were slamming the doors, he made up his mind. In he 
went, and I after him, and — what do you think? We 
were both on the same side of the compartment, with 
a fat woman and a soldier between us! 

"Two passengers between us, I give you my word, 
and no room opposite. Not only I couldn't talk to him 
—I .Wouldn't even see him. Every time we drew into 
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a station I prayed the compartment would thin a bit; I 
sat tense, watching the faces. Not a sign on them! 
You've heard of the American rustic who got so ex- 
asperated standing up in a crowded car, that at last he 
shouted, *Sayl ain't none o* you people got homes?' 
That was how / felt" 

Bagot's imitation of the rustic was very good, and 
we signified our appreciation in the usual way. When 
the laugh was over, someone told the waiter we were 
thirsty, and the story-teller filled his pipe. 

"Well," he resumed, puffing, "to cut a long journey 
short, we reached Ricksmansworth without my having 
had a glimpse of my gentleman. I was about desperate 
now. He hadn't taken a dozen steps when I overtook 
him, and asked if he would be kind enough to inform 
me whether any decent apartments were to be had in 
the village. It didn't seem worth while to have had all 
this bother just to hear him speak again for ten seconds, 
and I was wishing myself back in my apartments in 
Kennington. I said the first thing that came into my head. 

"It turned out to be the best question I could have put 

"*I am a visitor myself,' he said, beaming at me, 
*but I believe there are rooms to be had in Cornstalk 
Terrace. Yes, I am almost positive I noticed a card in 
a window as I passed through this morning." 

"I stood simply lapping his voice up. 

"*Is it difficult for a stranger to find?' I asked. 
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"*No, indeed,' he said, *it is quite near. But I am 
going there; if you care to accompany me * 

"*0h, you're too good!' I exclaimed, and upon my 
word I could have hugged him ! 

"The road was a great deal nearer than I wanted 
it to be, for he was chirruping to me beautifully, and I 
hated to part from him. When we arrived I effervesced 
with gratitude, and he hoped I'd find comfortable quar- 
ters; and then I went straight back to the station — and 
heard that I had just missed a train! Pleasant? Rick- 
mansworth isn't the sprightliest place I've ever waited in 
either. I had some nourishment in the bar of the hotel 
across the way, and I examined the High Street It 
wasn't extensive. The barmaid had told me there was 
a park close by, so I started to discover it I wasn't 
keen on the park, you understand, but I thought it would 
be a nice quiet spot to rehearse in and see if I had 
caught the little cleric's voice. As I was going along, 
past a row of villas, blest if I didn't come across him 
again, standing at his gate! 

"He supposed I had been hunting for lodgings all 
the time, so, of course, I had to keep the game up. 
He was a friendly old chap, and, honour bright, I felt 
sorry to think I was going to turn him into ridicule on 
the stage. Still he would never know, and actors can't 
be choosers. He went inside to ask his landlady if she 
could recommend any diggings to me, and a minute 
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afterwards out he fluttered to say he had quite forgotten 
there would be a couple of rooms vacant in that very 
house next day. Scott! I had had no more idea of 
taking rooms than I had of taking the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, but it was too gigantic a chance to miss. 
I fixed the matter with the old woman there and then — 
and the next morning my model and I were living under 
the same roof! . . . Pass the matches, one of you fellows, 
my pipe is out ... 

"At the back of the house there were some lettuces 
and a clothes-prop that were called a 'garden.' My 
parlour was at the back, too; and after dinner I saw the 
rector airing himself. By now I had learnt he was a 
rector. I lost no time in joining him, you may be sure 
— I wasn't paying two rents to go to sleep on the sofa — 
and we discussed politics and public libraries. It was 
a bit heavy for me, but I didn't worry much what he 
talked about so long as I could hear his dulcet tones. 
I ought to have said there was a bench against the 
clothes-prop; so far as her means permitted, the old 
woman did things handsomely. 

"There was a bench, and we sat down on it; and 
while we were sitting there the door opened — and out 
into the sunshine there came a young and beautiful girl. 
She wore a white cotton frock, and there was no paint 
or powder on her face, and she had the kind of eyes 
that make you want to say your prayers and be good. 
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Pm not going tx) gush — I'm holding myself in — but on 
my honour she was just the saintliest picture of English 
maidenhood ever seen in a poet's dream! 

"*My daughter,' said my model. 

"I was so staggered that I bowed like a super at a 
bob a night 

"Yes, the old woman did things handsomely — there 
was room for three on the bench. She sat by me, turn- 
ing a backyard into paradise — I mean the girl, not the 
old woman — and I forgot to study her father for half 
an hour. I heard where his living was, and why they 
were taking a holiday, and I stammered that I was an 
actor, and was afraid they'd be shocked. I was stupid 
to own it, though it was all right and they didn't mind; 
but there v^s something in that girl's eyes that forced 
the truth from you in spite of yourself. I had been 
going to say I was in the City, but the lie stuck. 

"There's some fine country round Rickmansworth — 
*Ricky,' the natives call it — and we used to explore, the 
three of us. We'd go to Chorley Wood, and to Chenies 
-—what a good *back cloth' Chenies would make! By 
the end of the week we were together nearly all the day. 
They invited me into their room to supper, and after 
supper Marion would sing at a decrepit piano. The 
meals were quite plain, you know — sometimes we'd pick 
the green stuff in the garden ourselves — but, boys, the 
peace of that little village room in the lamplight! The 
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minister and his child — the simple, God-fearing man, 
and that girl with her deep, grave eyes, and earnest voice. 
Their devotion to each other, the homeliness of it all ! 
To me, a touring player, it was sweet, it was wonderful, 
to be welcomed in an atmosphere of home. 

**If the comedy had been put into rehearsal on the 
date arranged it would have been better for me. But 
it wasn't — the rehearsals were postponed — and soon I 
was thinking much more of Marion than of my part. I 
used to talk to her of — well, of things I had never talked 
of to anyone except my mother when I was a kid. Some- 
how I didn't feel ashamed to talk of them to that girl. 
She took me out of myself. She raised me up. The 
footlights were forgotten. 

"Oh, I had no right to think of her in the way I 
did, of course! What could I hope for? There was a 
world between us, and I saw it I told myself I had 
done all I came to do, and that I ought to go back to 
town at once; I told myself I was mad to stay there. 
But I knew I loved her. I loved her as I have never 
loved a woman since — and there were moments when I 
thought that she was fond of me" 

Bagot, it was rapidly becoming evident to us, had 
forgotten that he prefaced the story by congratulating 
himself on not having married the girL His voice trem- 
bled. We saw that, carried away by his own intensity 
as a narrator, he was beginning to believe he was a 
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blighted being. But we looked sympathetic, and let him 
"work it up." 

"One day she owned she cared for me," he con- 
tinued, with a fat-away air. "It was the day before 
they were going home, and we were talking of our 
'friendship.' Somehow I — I lost my head, and she was 
CTying in my arms. 

"I asked her to marry me. 1 swore she should 
never repent it. She sat listening to me with her hands 
limp in her lap, and a look on her face that I shall see 
till I die. She was afraid — not of me, but that her 
father wouldn't consent. They had no violent prejudice 
against the theatre, but she had never been to one 
in her life; for her to marry an actor seemed an impos- 
sible thing. 

"I went to him right off. I told him I worshipped 
her; I implored him to trust her to me. It was an aw- 
ful shock to him; I don't believe he had had a suspicion 
of the state of affairs — he reproached himself for letting 
it come about But he was very gentle. He said he 
had hoped for a far different future for her, still that all 
he wanted was for his child to be happy; he said he 
couldn't stand in her way if he knew she was really sure 
of herself. In the end he promised she should marry 
me if she wanted to in three years' time. 

"When I parted from her we considered we were 

Whispers about Women, 3 
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engaged; and in the evening, after they left, I went to 
town. 

"I went to town, and there was a *call' for the first 
rehearsal of Touch and Go, I had forgotten business, I 
had forgotten everything but Marion. That 'call' paralysed 
me, I saw what I had done, I realised the situation. 
The girl I was to marry reverenced her father — and I 
meant to burlesque him on the stage! 

"I couldn't do it, I wouldn't! How could I think of 
it now? It wasn't that I feared their finding it out — as 
I tell you, they weren't play-goers, and their home was 
a good way off besides — it was the heartlessness of the 
thing that frightened me. To *make myself up' as her 
father? To speak the bland, hypocritical lines of the 
part in her father's voice, to mimic him, to turn him 
into ridicule to amuse a crowd. I say how could I 
do it? 

"All the same it was precious difficult to avoid, for 
I had studied him so long. But I went to the show the 
first day and rehearsed as I had expected to rehearse 
before I met him. Perhaps not so well; it was a strain 
not to be like him after all my study, and it made me 
tame and stiff. I rehearsed so the first day, and for 
three or four days, and presently I began to notice that 
the Management was a bit unhappy, and that Pulteney 
nearly twisted his moustache out during my scenes. If 
an author has written a bad part, trust him to blame 
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the actor! He buttonholed me at last, and begged me 
*to put a little more "character" into it* And I tried 
to: but I knew it was a failure, for I could only see 
one 'character' all the time — and that one I wouldn't 
touch 

"When I was in the stalls once, he and the manager 
sat down and put their heads together. It was dark in 
front, and they hadn't seen me as they came round. I 
heard them say something about *A pity they hadn't a 
West-End actor for the part.' I knew they were talking 
of my part, and it got my dander up; I knew I could 
act any of that West-End hoity-toity Company off the 
stage; I knew I had only to *let myself go.' 

"When I went 'on' again I determined I'd show *em 
what I could do; I determined I'd show 'em they had 
a better comedian than any forty-pound-a-weeker. I sent 
them into fits; 'Hallo!' they said. The women in the 
wings stopped ta.lking about their dresses to watch me. 
The highly-connected amateurs from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge began to give at the knees, and I could hear the 
leading-man's heart drop on to the boards; the actor 
from the provinces was wiping them out! That rehearsal 
was the sweetest triumph of my life. 

"She'd never know — she'd never know! I kept 
telling myself she couldn't hear of it By the time the 
wig that I ordered was tried on I felt as sure of success 
as I was of my lines. I was soaked in the part, I 

3' 
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wasn't acting the little rector — by George, I was the 
little rector, trip, face, and chirrup. And the first night 
came, and I was to play in London at last! 

"They told me the house was crammed. All the 
swell critics were there, all the fashionable first-nighters. 
I was so nervous that the wig-paste shook in my hands 
when I *made up,' but I was ready much too soon. 

"I went downstairs and waited. The door-keeper 

gave me a note. Of all the ! It was from Marion. 

A friend had brought her up to see me, and she was in 
the theatre. I was stunned, I thought I was going to 
fall. Vou know — every man in this room knows — that 
for an actor to remodel his performancie at the last 
minute would be a miracle. I couldn't do it, it wasn't 
in my power, but even then I thought I'd try! I said 
I must try, though it would ruin me! And I heard 
my cue. 

"My first lines 'went' for nothing. I floundered— 
the audience were ice; I saw the people on the stage 
looking at me aghast Then suddenly I got a laugh: a 
gesture, an intonation, something I had been trying to 
hold back, had escaped me. The laugh went to my 
head — I made them laugh again! I said I'd explain to 
Marion — that she'd understand, that she'd forgive me — 
and even while I said it, my other self, the *self' that 
wasn't acting, knew it was a lie and I was losing 
her. 
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"I couldn't help it — the laughter made me drunk; 
I did it all! I knew the disgust she must be feeling, 
but the audience were roaring at me now; I felt the 
shame that she was suffering with my own heart, but the 
artist in me swept me on. The manager panted at me 
in the wings: 'You're great — you're immense. Gad! 
you're making the hit of the piece!' The stalls were in 
convulsions, the gallery had got my name. 'Bagot!* 
they were shouting — after each act, ' Bagot!' Pulteney 
rushed to me with blessings at the end. The house 
thundered for me. It was London! I knew that I was 
*made'! But across the flare of grinning faces I seemed 
to see the Angel 1 had lost, and the horror in her 
eyes." 

Bagot bowed his head; his pipe had fallen, tears 
dripped down his cheeks. By this time he was quite 
sure he had been mourning for her ever since beside a 
lonely hearth. 

"She wrote to me next day, breaking it off," he 
groaned. "She wouldn't listen to reason; she said it 
might be art, but it wasn't love." 

"Did you ever see her afterwards?" we asked. 

"Once," he said, "years later. She married some 
county chap, with an estate and all that. I saw her 
driving with her little boy. She looked very happy I 
thought Women soon forget." After a pause he added 
bitterly: "If one of you fellows" — he glanced at the only 
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author in the group — "cares to write the true tragedy 
of a man'3 life, there it is. You might call it *The Price 
of Success.' " 

But we all thought a more appropriate title would be 
the one that I have used. 



THE WOMAN WHO WISHED TO DIE. 

My meeting with Mr. Peters was so momentous that 
I can't resist mentioning it was due to someone I had 
never seen — to a trifle; I can't resist referring to my 
own affairs for a moment I was supposed to be at 
work on a novel, and I had a mind as infertile as 
mashed potato. One day in August I tumbled a receipt 
out of a desk, and saw that the lady to whom I sent 
my stories to be typewritten had had nothing from me 
to typewrite for two months. The discovery dismayed 
me. I was ashamed to realise how slowly I was getting 
on, and resolved to try a change of surroundings. My 
trip altered the course of lives — and I shouldn't have 
made it but for the reproach of a stranger's receipt. 

I decided upon Ostend, by way of Antwerp, where 
I wanted to see the pictures; also I meant to visit 
Brussels, where I wanted to see my prettiest cousin. 
And in Antwerp — behold Mr. Peters! As I was wander- 
ing through the gallery an American asked me if I could 
tell him in which of the rooms he would find "The Last 
Communion of St. Francis of Assisi." Having just 
been directed to it myself — ^just been startled by the 
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faultless fluency of an official's English — I had the in- 
formation pat, and the American and I proceeded to the 
room together. 

I remember feeling it incumbent on me to be pained 
by the first words he spoke in front of the picture. 

"I am told/* he remarked, "that Rubens sold this 
work for sixty pounds, English money, and that forty 
thousand pounds were subsequently paid for it Rough 
on Rubens!" 

I affected the tone of the Superior Person. "You 
would see it better if you stood farther away," I said; 
"what do you think of the painting?" 

"Of the painting," he answered, "I am no judge, 
but the way the value of that property has risen just 
astonishes me." 

I did not think I should like him, but I began to 
like him surprisingly soon. He was a sad-faced, middle- 
aged man, with a simple manner that was wonderfully 
winning. In less than five minutes I was humiliated 
that I had sneered at him in front of "St Francis of 
Assisi." By what right, how much did I understand of 
it myself? My attitude had been nine-tenths pose. 
This man was genuine; he spoke of what he found in- 
teresting. And he proved anything but a fool. 

We went down the steps of the Mus6e des Beaux 
Arts side by side, and strolled through the hot streets, 
among the swarm of ragged Flemish children — there are 
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more ragged chOdren to the square yard in Antwerp 
than in Westboume Park — to the quarter of the hotels. 
It turned out that we were staying at the same one, he 
on the first floor and I on ihe fifth, and after dinner we 
drifted together to the Place Verte, and talked there 
under the trees while the band played. 

He told me that he had not been to Europe before, 
and I discerned that he was a lonely man persevering 
with the eflbrt to enjoy himself. 

"The fact is," he said, handing me his cigar-case, 
"I ought to have made the trip some years ago. — Won't 
you try a cigar, sir? — There's nothing the matter with 
Europe, but I guess Pm not quite so keen on sight- 
seeing as I was. When I was a lad I was dead-stuck 
on coming over, but I hadn't the dollars tlien. I pro- 
mised myself to have a good time when I was thirty, 
and I hustled. When I was thirty I had made a few 
dollars, but I saw no chance of the good time — I was 
still hustling. One afternoon it occurred to me that I 
was forty. It displeased me some; seemed to me' that 
good time was never coming. At the start I had aimed 
to be the boss of a business, but now the business had 
got so big it was bossing me. *Well,' I said, 'you 
have made your pile, and you have nobody to spend it 
on but yourself; next year you shall quit, and have that 
good time you have been working for so long.' But it 
didn't come off. The business went on swelling, and I 
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went on saying, *Next year.' And before I knew where 
I was I was fifty, and" — his voice dropped a little — 
"and I have never had the good time yet" 

He was leaving for Ostend the next morning, and, 
when we parted, I was sorry he wasn't to remain in 
Antwerp till the end of the week like myself. However, 
in Ostend I expected we should meet again, for I did 
not mean to stay long in Brussels. It is a beautiful 
city, and many of us would admire it much more if it 
did not set us yearning for Paris. The resemblance is 
striking, but the fascination is absent To go to Brussels 
is like calling on the sister of the woman one is in love 
with. Brussels is Paris provincialised; one realises it 
before one has sat outside a caf^ for an hour and 
watched the types go by. Literally it is provincialised 
in August, when most of the theatres are closed, and 
the streets are peopled by excursionists. I had intended 
to stay three or four days at most, but duty to my re- 
latives kept me with them for ten or twelve, and at last 
when I did reach Ostend I had almost forgotten Mr. Peters. 

The thought of him recurred to me as I made my 
way towards the Kursaal on the first evening, and I 
wondered if he was still here. It was eight o'clock, and 
now that the glare of sun upon the blistered Plage had 
faded, and the radiance of electricity had risen in its 
stead, the town was looking its best Ostend was still 
dining. The long continuous line of hotel windows 
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fronting the sea was brUliant Window after window, 
wide, curtainless, and open to the view. A frontage of 
gleaming tables and coloured candle-shades — a dazzling 
frontage of flowers, and faces, and women's jewelled 
necks and arms. 

In the Kursaal the orchestra was playing "L'Amico 
Fritz." I had listened to the music for perhaps half an 
hour when I saw Mr. Peters. He was with a friend, 
and he passed without observing me. They sat down 
a short distance off, and I noticed that he was talking 
with much animation to her, with much more animation 
than he had shown with me. Indeed, I think that was 
what I noticed first of all — the unexpected animation of 
Mr. Peters. 

But the next instant I was engrossed by his com- 
panion. She was not youthful; I didn't consider her 
pretty; her dress, rich as.it was, appeared to me a 
dowdy sort of thing among the elaborate costumes around 
us. Then what engrossed me? Well, it was the ex- 
pression that she wore. I am trying to find the word. 
"Pleasure," of course — but that says nothing. As nearly 
as I can explain, it was the wonder in her look. The 
"wonder," that is it! There were crow's-feet about her 
eyes, and her gaze shone with a young girl's wonder. 

Evidently the interest in the conversation was mutual, 
and I assumed that they had known each other in the 
States. Then a second time they passed me, and I 
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heard her speak, and she had no trace of the American 
accent It began to seem to me that Mr. Peters had 
been making very good use of his time in Ostend. 

I saw him with her again on the morrow, and on 
the next day, but two or three days went by before I 
saw him alone. When we did have a chat, I couldn't 
withstand the temptation to allude to her. 

"You're in better spirits," I said; "have you come 
across anybody from the 'other side' to cheer you up?" 

A suspicion of a smile flickered across his thin, 
shrewd lips. 

"No," he drawled; "no, I have met no acquaintances 

in Europe yet, but " He handed his cigar case to 

me: "Won't you try a cigar, sir? — but I am getting along." 

I used to wish he would present me to her, but he 
never did. Constantly those two figures sat together in 
the Kursaal. In the concert-room or on the terrace, if 
I found the little woman I found Mr. Peters. Never to 
my knowledge did she speak to anybody else. And 
always the girlishness of her gaze held and mystified me 
— always, that is to say, until the end was approaching. 

Of course, I didn't know that it threatened the end 
then, but I couldn't fail to perceive the difference. The 
curiosity she had inspired in me was so strong, I had 
watched her so intently for nearly a fortnight — oh, it 
may sound vulgar; I don't defend myself — that the first 
time I glanced across at her face and saw trouble there, 
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I was sensible of a distinct shock. And in the next few 
days I said it was heavy trouble. It was as if the blaze 
within her were dwindling, as if it were dying out, and 
leaving her cold and grey. I said — it is a great word, 
but once I said the look on her face was "terror." 

I did not attach any importance to the fact that 
Mr. Peters was sitting alone on the terrace when I went 
to the Kursaal that evening, because I supposed that he 
was waiting there for her to come in; it was when I 
found him alone in the same place much later that I 
was surprised. You know how you understand some- 
times, without a gesture, that a man wants you to sit 
down by him, but doesn't want you to speak; I knew 
that Mr. Peters wanted me to sit down by him, and 
didn't want me to speak. I think we must have sat 
looking at the track of moonlight on the sea for a quarter 
of an hour before either of us said a word. 

Then he remarked drily, "My friend has gone." 

"You must miss her," I responded. 

He mused again, and handed his cigar case to me 
with his usual question. I said I would have a cigarette. 

"You found me dumfounded," he resumed, puffing 
his cigar deliberately, "by the most singular occurrence 
I have heard of in my life; I am beginning to get my 
breath back. You may have noticed the lady? " 

I said that I had. 

"I guess that you assume her to be a wealthy woman? " 
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I said that I did. 

"Well, sir, she is about as poor as they make them. 
I have lived too long to be extravagant with emotions, 
but that little lady's history has just broken me up. As 
a writer you may find it worth your attention. It was 
because she had always been solitary; that was what 
started the trouble — her loneliness. It's an awful thing 
to conjecture how many poor little women in London 
are breaking their hearts with loneliness. Never a com- 
panion she had, never a pleasure. Mornings she walked 
to her employment; evenings she walked back to where 
she lodged. She was a girl of eighteen then, and she 
walked cheerfully. And she was cheerful when she was 
twenty, and twenty-five, and thirty — always keeping her 
pluck up with the thought of something brighter ahead, 
you know; always hoping, like me, for that *good time.'" 

"Go on," I said. 

"When she had been clerking years, and doing home 
work in her leisure, she had put a small sum by. But 
she was frightened to touch it — there was the growing 
fear of the lonely woman that one day she might take 
sick and need that money. And the 'good time' didn't 
come. And her youth went out of her, and lines began 
to creep about her eyes and mouth — she looked in the 
glass and saw them — and she didn't walk to and firo 
quite so bravely now. Twenty years odd she had had 
pf drudgery, and the hopefulness was dying in her. 
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She was just faint with longing, sir. She wanted to put 
on pretty things before she was old — she was starving 
for a taste of the sweets that she was meant for." 

He blew a drdet of smoke into the air, and 
watched it 

''That stage passed. Seemed to the woman, as time 
dragged on, that she hadn't the enei^ left to long for 
anything. She was tired. When she lay down to sleep 
she wasn't particularly keen on waking up any more. 
As I see the matter, it was by no means the work that 
had done the damage — it was the dulness. It was the 
emptiness of her life, the forlomness of it By-and-by 
she had to go to a doctor, and he talked about 'depres- 
sion' and 'melancholia.' He said what she ought to do 
was to live with friends — she was about as friendless as 
Robinson Crusoe before Friday turned up — he recom- 
mended her to seek 'gay society!' She said she was 
'much obliged," and went back to her lodging, and sat 
staring from the window at the strangers passing in the 
twilight I don't know whether you have struck a case 
of melancholia? A man I was fond of was taken that 
way in Buffalo. Out of business he would sit brooding 
by the hour, with his eyes wide, and never saying a 
word. I stayed talking to him once half the night, per- 
suading him to put a change of linen in his grip, and 
start for Europe in the morning; I told him it would do 
him good to hustle round the stores, buying most things 
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he needed to put on, after he arrived. I guess my 
arguments weren't so excellent as my intentions — when 
I went down town after breakfast I heard he had shot 
himself. Melancholia's likely to be serious. . . . No, the 
doctor's advice wasn't much use to the little woman. 
Her walk to the office lay across some bridge. One 
evening, as she was crossing it, the thought came that 
it would be sweet if she were lying in the river and 
heard the water singing in her ears. Then she tore 
herself away because she had turned giddy. Every 
morning and evening she had to cross that bridge, you 
understand me. Every morning and evening that thought 
hammered in her, and she stopped by the parapet and 
looked down." 

In the pause he made, the music from the concert- 
room was painfully distinct. They were playing the "In- 
vitation to the Valse." 

"Well, just as with the friend I lost in Buffalo," he 
went on quietly, "while she did her work like a machine 
all day, she was proposing to die. She had grown so 
woeful tired that it was a relief to her to think of dy- 
ing. .. . You will smile at what I am going to say. One 
afternoon she saw an ordinary picture advertisement 
stuck on a wall— a picture of a Continental resort, with 
fashionable ladies parading on the Plage. She told me 
that— with the thought of death great in her mind— she 
stood right there in the London street, looking at it; 
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and, so; her regret was that she was g(ung out of the 
wqM withoat onoe having worn a pretty finock^ or bought 
a handful of roses in December! You may laugh at the 
idea of a amunonplaoe poster influencing a woman at 
such a time?** 

"I am not laughing,^ I said. 

''She harped on that grievance of hers till some of 
the interests of her girlhood stirred in her again. The 
enthusiasm had gone^ but she was wistful. And she'd 
sit thinking. She'd sit looking at her savings-book — all 
she had to show for her life She figured out that she 
might break away from her emplojonent and have luxury 
for a month. When the month was up she'd be destitute, 
bat that didn't matter because, you see, she was quite 
prepared to go to sleep in the Thames. That little 
drudge;, in that little stufiy lodging, took a notion to 
escape for once into the sunshine; she asked herself why 
she shouldn't live for a month — ^before she died! * . . 

"She was timid when she went to buy the showy 
frocks; she touched the daintiest of them lovingly, but 
she was shy to choose them for herself. She felt that 
she had entered the store too late to wear the things 
she had hankered after so long. She came here the day 
afler I arrived. She appeared a sad little body, sitting 
next to me at table ; perhaps that was why I took to her 
so; but now it just amazes me to think of the way she 
livened up when we had grown friends. I have heard 
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her laugh, sir! I have heard her laugh quite happily, 
though her cash was melting like an ice cream in an 
oven; though she had come to tremble each time she 
changed a gold piece; though she had come to shudder 
at each sunset that brought her nearer to the End. It 
was only this afternoon that she told me the circum- 
stances; I had seen she had anxiety, and I — asked 
questions. I looked to meet her again this evening, but 
I got a letter instead to say I should never meet her any 
more. When they handed me her letter she had — gone." 

"You don't mean she — she's dead?" I whispered. 

"Not yet," he said. "She wrote that our friendship 
had helped her some; she wrote that she was going back 
to her old lodging, and would struggle on. But she 
resigned her position, and she has damaged her last 
bank-note — how long do you surmise that she will have 
the heart to struggle?" 

He lit another cigar; and among the jewelled, exotic 
crowd we stared absently over the rail at the humble 
flock of weary trippers who lacked the shillings to come 
in. One may do worse than cross to Ostend merely to 
stand by that slender rail and watch the two worlds that 
it divides. 

At last I said: "She must have liked you very much 
Her feelings for you made her want to live; and then, 
to remain here with you, she squandered the money that 
she needed to keep her alive." 
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"It makes me feel good to hear you say so," he re- 
turned. ^It is not encouraging that she has disappeared, 
knowing that she had never mentioned even the quarter 
where she lodged; but it would be the proudest moment 
of my life if that little lady would consent to marry me. 
When we get up we shall say 'Good-bye' — I am starting 
for London right away." 

<* Without a due to her address?" 

"Yes, sir, without a notion. I don't know where she 
lodges, and I don't know where she worked, and London's 
a mighty big city; but I estimate there about two sover- 
eigns between that woman and the river, and I have to 
find her before the/re gone." 

In his glance I saw the grit that had built his for- 
tune. I tried to be hopeful. 

"If she's hunting for a situation she'll look at the 
newspapers," I said. 

"She will look at the columns that interest her," he 
answered, "but I mayn't advertise on every page." 

"You can pay for inquiries." 

"You may bet I'll pay; all that worries me is that 
inquiries go slow." 

"I suppose you don't know which bridge it is she 
crosses every day?" 

"We can build no hopes on the bridge," he replied; 
"I did not interrogate her — I did not suspect it was to 
be our last meeting." 

4* 
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"She may struggle longer than you think; she may 
be brave.*' 

"You mean it kindly/' he said, "but you have heard 
her history! I opine that Fve got to discover that ad- 
dress within a week — I am racing against time. There's 
just this in my favour, she has a name to be noticed. 
She's called * Joanna Faed," and I guess there can't be 
many women called that even in a city the size of 
London." 

"What an extraordinary thing!" I faltered. "I can 
give you 'Joanna Faed's' address on half a hundred 
receipts. Why, she must be the lady who typewrites my 
stories for me!" 



THE FATAL FLOROZONDE. 

Before Pitou, the composer, left for the Hague, he 
called on Theophile De Fronsac, the poet La Voix 
Parisienne had lately appointed De Fronsac to its stafi^ 
on condition that he contributed no poetry. 

"Good-evening," said De Fronsac. "Mon Dieul 
what shall I write about?" 

"Write about my music," said Pitou, whose composi- 
tions had been rejected in every arrondissement of Paris. 

"Let us talk sanely," demurred De Fronsac. "My 
causerie is half a column short Tell me something 
interesting." 

"Woman!" replied Pitou. 

De Fronsac flicked his cigarette ash. "You remind 
me," he said, "how much I need a love-affair; my sen- 
sibilities should be stimulated. To continue to write 
with fervour I require to adore again." 

"It is very easy to adore," observed Pitou. 

"Not at forty," lamented the other, "especially to a 
man in Class A. Don't forget, my young friend, that 
I have loved, and been loved, persistently for twenty- 
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three years. I cannot adore a repetition, and it is im- 
possible for me to discover a new type." 

"All of which I understand," said Pitou, "excepting 
* Class A.'" 

"There are three kinds of men," explained the poet 
"Class A are the men to whom women inevitably sur- 
render. Class B consists of those whom they trust by 
instinct and confide in on the second day; these men 
acquire an extensive knowledge of the sex — but they 
always fall short of winning the women for themselves. 
Class C women think of merely as *the others' — they do 
not count; eventually they marry, and try to persuade 
their wives that they were devils of fellows when they 
were young. However, such reflections will not assist 
me to finish my causerie, for I wrote them all last 
week." 

"Talking of women," remarked Htou, "a little blonde 
has come to live opposite our lodging. So far we have 
only bowed from our windows, but I have christened 
her 'Lynette,' and Tricotrin has made a poem about 
her. It is pathetic The last verse — the others are not 
written yet — goes: 

" *0 window I watched in the days that are dead. 

Are you watched by a lover to-day? 
Are glimpses caught now of another blonde head 

By a youth who lives over the way? 
Does sJie repeat words that Lynette's lips have said 

And does he say what /used to say?' " 
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"What is the answer?" asked De Fronsac. "Is it a 
conundrum? In any case it is a poor substitute for half 
a column of prose in La Voix. How on earth am I to 
arrive at the bottom of the page? If I am short in my 
copy, I shall be short in my rent; if I am short in my 
rent, I shall be put out of doors; if I am put out of 
doors, I shall die of exposure. And much good it will 
do me that they erect a statue to me in the next genera- 
tion! Upon my word, I would stand a dinner — at the 
two-franc place where you may eat all you can hold — 
—if you could give me a subject" 

"It happens," said Htou, "that I can give you a very 
strange one. As I am going to a foreign land, I have 
been to the country to bid farewell to my parents; I 
came across an extraordinary girl" 

"One who disliked presents?" inquired De Fronsac. 

"I am not jesting. She is a dancer in a travelling 
circus. The .flare and the drum wooed me one night, 
and I went in. As a circus, well, you may imagine — a 
tent in a fair. My fauteuil was. a plank, and the orchestra 
surpassed the worst tortures of the Inquisition. And 
then, after the decrepit horses, and a mangy lion, a girl 
came into the ring, with the most marvellous eyes I have 
ever seen in a human face. They are green eyes, with 
golden lights in them." 

"Really?" murmured the poet, "I have never beeii 
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loved by a girl who had green eyes with golden lights 
in them." 

"I am glad you have never been loved by this one," 
returned the composer gravely; "she has a curious 
history. All her lovers, without exception, have com* 
mitted suicide." 

"What?" said De Fronsac, staring. 

"It is very queer. One of them had just inherited 
a hundred thousand francs when he died — he hanged 
himself. Another — an author from Italy — took poison, 
while all Rome was reading his novel To be infatuated 
by her, they say, is harmless enough, but to win her is 
invariably fatal within a few weeks. Some time ago she 
engaged herself to one of the troupe, and soon after- 
wards he learnt that she was deceiving him. He resolved 
to shoot her; he pointed a pistol at her breast. She 
simply laughed — and looked at htm. He returned the 
pistol on himself, and blew his brains out!" 

De Fronsac had already written: "Here is the 
extraordinary history of a girl whom I discovered in a 
fair." The next moment: 

"But you repeat a rumour," he objected. '*La Voix 
Parisienm has a reputation; odd as the fact may ap- 
pear to you, people read it If this is published in La 
Voix it will attract attention. Soon she will be pro- 
moted from a tent in a fair to a stage in Paris. Well, 
what happens? You tell me she is beautiful, so she will 
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have hundreds of admirers. Among the hundreds there 
wiD be one she favours. And then? Unless he com- 
mitted suicide in a few wiseks, the paper would be 
proved a liar. I should not be able to sleep of nights 
for fear he would not kill himself." 

"My dear," exclaimed Pitou with emotion, "would I 
add to your anxieties? Rather than you should be 
disturbed by anybody's living, let us dismiss the subject 
—and the dinner — and talk of my new Symphony. On 
the other hand, I fail to see that the paper's reputation 
is your affair — you are not married to it; and I am 
more than usually empty to-day." 

"Your argument is sound," said De Fronsac. "Be- 
sides, the editor refuses my poetry." And he wrote 
without cessation for ten minutes. 

The two-franc table-d'hdte excelled itself that even- 
ing, and Pitou did ample justice to the menu. 

Behold how capricious is the jade. Fame! The 
poet whose verses had left him obscure, accomplished 
in ten minutes a paragraph that fascinated all Paris. 
On the morrow people pointed it out to one another; 
the morning after, other journals referred to it; in the 
afternoon the editor of La Voix Parisienne was impor- 
tuned with questions. No one believed the story to 
be true, but not a soul could help wondering if it might 
be sa 
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When a day or two had passed, Pitou received a 
note from De Fronsac which ran: 

"Send to me at once, I entreat thee, the name of 
that girl, and say where she can be found. The 
managers of three variety theatres of the first dass have 
sought me out, and are eager to engage her." 

"Decidedly," said Pitou. "I have mistaken my 
vocation — I ought to have been a novelist!" And he 
replied: 

"The girl whose eyes suggested the story to me is 
called on the programmes *Florozonde.' For the rest, 
I know nothing, except that thou didst offer a dinner, 
and I was hungry." 

However, when he had written this, he destroyed it 

"Though I am unappreciated myself, and shall pro- 
bably conclude in the Morgue," he mused, "that is no 
excuse for my withholding prosperity from others. 
Doubtless the poor girl would rejoice to appear at three 
variety theatres of the first class, or even at one of 
them." He answered simply: 

"Her name is *Florozonde;' she will be found in a 
circus at Chartres" — and nearly suffocated with laughter. 

Then a little later the papers announced that Mile. 
Florozonde — whose love by a strange series of coin- 
cidences had always . proved fatal — would be seen at 
La Coupole. Posters bearing the name of "Florozonde" 
— black on yellow — invaded the boulevards. Her por- 
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trait caused crowds to assemble, and "That girl who, 
they say, deals death — that Florozonde," was to be heard 
as constantly as Hiawatha, 

By this time Pitou was in the Hague, his necessities 
having driven him into the emplojrment of a Parisian 
who had opened a shop there for the sale of music and 
French pianos. When* he read the Paris papers, Pitou 
trembled so violently that the onlookers thought he must 
have ague. Hilarity struggled with envy in his breast 
"Ma foi!" he would say to himself, "it seems that my 
destiny is to create successes for others. Here am I, 
exiled, and condemned to play cadenzas all day in a 
piano warehouse, while she whom I invented dances 
jubilant in Paris. I do not doubt that she breakfasts at 
Paillard's, and dines at Armenonville," 

And it was a fact that Florozonde was the fashion. 
As regards her eyes, at any rate, the young man had 
not exaggerated more than is to be forgiven in an 
artist; her eyes were superb, supernatural; and now that 
the spangled finery of a fair was replaced by the most 
triumphant of audacities — now that a circus band had 
been exchanged for the orchestra of La Coupole — she 
danced as she had not danced before. You say that a 
gorgeous costume cannot improve a woman's dancing? 
Let a woman realise that you improve her appearance, 
and you improve everything she can do. 

Nevertheless one does not pretend that it was owing 
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to her talent, or her costume, or the weird melody pro- 
posed by the chef d'orchestre, that she became the rage. 
Not at all. That was due to her reputation. Sceptics 
might smile, and murmur "Reclame!" buti again, no- 
body could say positively that the tragedies had not oc- 
curred. And above all, there were the eyes — it was 
conceded that a woman with eyes like that ought to 
be abnormal. La Coupole was thronged every night, 
and the stage door-keeper grew rich, so numerous were 
the daring spirits, coquetting with death, who tendered 
notes inviting the Fatal One to supper. 

Somehow the suppers were rather dreary. ITie cause 
may have been that the guest was handicapped by cir- 
cumstances — to be good company without discarding 
the fatal air was extremely difficult; also the cause 
may have been that the daring spirits felt their courage 
forsake them in a tite-a-tite; but it is certain that once 
when Florozonde drove home in the small hours to the 
tattered aunt who lived on her, she exclaimed violently 
that, "All this silly fake was giving her the hump, and 
that she wished she were *on the road' again, with a 
jolly good fellow who was not afraid of her!" 

Then the tattered aunt cooed to her, reminding her 
that little ducklings had run to her already roasted, and 
adding that she (the tattered aunt) had never heard of 
equal luck in all the years she had been in the show 
business. 
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"Ah, bah!" cried Florozonde. "It does not please 
me to be treated as if I had scarlet fever. If I lean to- 
wards a man, he turns pale." 

"life is good," said her aunt philosophically, "and 
men have no wish to die for the sake of an embrace — 
remember your reputation! // faut souffrir pour etre 
faiale. Look at your salary, sweetie — and you have 
had nothing to do but hold your tongue! Oh, was any- 
thing ever heard like it? A miracle of ie bon Dieul*' 

"It was Monsieur de Fronsac, the journalist, who 
started it," said Florozonde. "I supposed he had made 
it up, to give me a lift; but, ma foi, I think he half be- 
lieves it, too! What can have put it in his head? I 
have a mind to ask him the next time he comes be- 
hind." 

"What a madness!" exclaimed the old woman; "you 
might queer your pitch! Never, never perform a trick 
with a confederate when you can work alone; that is 
one of the first rules of life. If he thinks it is true, so 
much the better. Now get to bed, lovey, and think of 
pleasant things — what did you have for supper?" 

Florozonde was correct in her surmise — De Fronsac 
did half believe it, and De Fronsac was accordingly 
much perturbed. Consider his dilemma! The nature 
of his pursuits had demanded a love-affair, and he had 
endeavoured conscientiously to comply, for the man was 
nothing if not an artist But, as he had said to Pitou, 
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be had loved so mucfa, and so many, that the thing was 
practicaliy impassible for him. He was like the pastry- 
cook's hoy who is habituated and bihans. Then 
suddesly a new typ^ which he had despaired of finding, 
was displayed. His cmiosty awoke; and, fascinated 
in the fiist instance by her ghasdy rqpntatioo, he was 
fascinated graduaDy by her physical channs. Again he 
foond himself enslaved by a woman — and the woman, 
who owed her ^une to his seraces, was dearly appre- 
ciative. Bat he had a strong objection to committing 
suicideL 

His eagerness for her love was only equalled by his 
dread oi what might happen if she gave it to him. 
Altonatdy he yearned and shuddered. On Monday 
he cried, "Idiot, to be frightened by such blague!" and 
on Tuesday he told himsdf, ''AQ the same there may 
be something in it!" 

It was thus tortured he paid his reelects to Floro- 
zonde at the theatre on the evening after she com- 
plained to her aunt She was in her dressing-room, 
making ready to ga 

•*You have danced divindy," he said to her. "There 
K no longer a prc^ramme at La Coupde — there is 
only *Florozonde.' " 

She smiled the mysterious snule that she was 
cultivating, <*\Vhat have you been doing with yourself 
monsieur? I have not seen you all the we^" 
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De Fronsac sighed expressively. "At my age one 
has the wisdom to avoid temptation." 

"May it not Hbe rather mikind to temptation?" she 
suggested, raising her marvellous eyes. 

De Fronsac drew a step back. "Also I have had a 
great deal to do," he added formally; "I am a busy 
man. For example, much as I should like to converse 

with you now " But his resolution forsook him, and 

he was unable to say that he had only looked in for a 
minute. 

"Much as you would like to converse with me ?" 

questioned Florozonde. 

"I ought, by rights, to be seated at my desk," he 
concluded lamely. 

"I am pleased that you are not seated at your desk," 
she said. 

"Because?" murmured De Fronsac, with unspeakable 
emotions. 

"Because I have never thanked you enough for your 
interest in me, and I want to tell you that I remember." 
She gave him her hand; he held it, battling with 
tenor. 

"Mademoiselle," he returned tremulously, "when I 
wrote the causefie you refer to, my interest in you was 
purely the interest of a journalist, so for that I do not 
deserve your thanks. But since I have had the honour 
to meet you I have experienced an interest altogether 
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different; the ihtferest'of a inaii,'of a— ^a " Here 

his teeth chattered,' and he paused. . ' • t 

'^Of a what?" She asked sofdy, with a dreamy air. 

"Of a friend," he muttered A gust of fear liad 
made the ?* friend?*' an iceberg. But her clasp tightened. 

**I:am glad!.^' she said. "Oh, you havd been good 
to me, monsieur; and if, in spite of everything , I am 
sometimes sad, I am, at least, never ungrateful." 
:; . *fY6u are sad?* faltered the vacillating victim. 
"Why?" 

Her bosom rose. "Is success aJl a woman waxits? " 

"Ah!" exclaimed De Fronsac, in an impassioned 
quaver, "is that not life? To all of us. there is- the 
unattainable — to you, to me!" 

• "To you?" she murmured. Her eyes' were li^ans- 
cendental. Admiration and alarm tore him in halves. 

"In truth," he gasped, "I am the riiost miserable 
of men! What is genius, what is fame, when one is 
lonely and unloved?" 

She moved impetuousljr doser — so close that the 
perfume of her .hair intoxicated him. His hieart seemed. 
to knock against his ribs, and he felt the perspiration 

burst out .on hi^ brow. For an instant he hesitated 

on the edge of his grave, he thought Then he dropped 
her hand, and badced from her. "But why should I 
bore you with my griefs?" he stammered* "Au revoir, 
ijiademoiselle." . . : 1 ; ^ . 
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Outside the stage door he gave thanks for his self- 
controL Also, pale with the crisis, he registered joe 
oath not to approach her again. 

Meanwhile the expatriated Pitou had remained dis- 
consolate. Though the people in the Hague spoke 
French, they said foreign things to him in it He missed 
Montmartre — the interests of home: While he waxed 
eloqoent to customers on the tone of pianos or the 
sweetness of rival composers' melodies, he was envying 
Florozonde in Paris. Florozonde, whom he had created, 
obsessed the young man. In the evening he read about 
her in Van der Pyl's; on Sunda3rs, when the tram carried 
him to drink beer at Scheveningen, he read about her 
in the Kilrhaus. And then the unexpected happened. 
In this way: 

Pitou was discharged. 

Few things could have surprised him more, and, to 
tell the truth, few things could have troubled him less. 
"It is better to starve in Paris than grow fat in Holland," 
be observed. He jingled his capital in his trouser- 
pocket, in fancy savoured his dinner cooking at Le 
Faisan d'Or, and sped from the piano shop as if it had 
been on fire. 

The clock pointed to a quarter to six as Nicolas 
Pitou, composer, emerged from the Gare du Nord, and 
lightly swinging the valise that contained his wardrobe, 
proceeded to look for a lodging. He had the luck to 
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find his former room vacant He kissed the concierge 
ardently — which took her breath away, since she was 
ill-favoured and most disagreeable — fared sumptously 
for one franc fifty at Le Faisan d'Or — where he narrated 
adventures abroad that surpassed De Rougemont's— 
and went to La Coupole. 

And there, jostled by the crowd, the poor fellow 
looked across the theatre at the triumphant woman he 
had invented — and fell in love with her. 

One would have said there was more than the width 
of a theatre between them — one would have said the 
distance was interminable. Who in the audience could 
suspect that Florozonde would have been unknown but 
for a boy in the Promenoir? 

Yes, he fell in love — with her beauty, her grace^ 
perhaps also with the circumstances. The theatre rang 
with plaudits; the curtain hid her; and he went out, 
perspiring. He could not hope to speak to her to-night, 
but he was curious to see her when she left He 
decided that on the morrow he would call upon De 
Fronsac, whom she doubtless knew now, and ask him 
for an introduction. Promising himself this, he reached 
the stage door — where De Fronsac, with trembling limbs^ 
stood giving thanks for his self-control. 

"My friend!" cried Pitou enthusiastically, "how re- 
joiced I am to meet you!" and nearly wrung his hand off. 

"Aie! Gently!" expostulated De Fronsac, writhing. 
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"Aie, ate! I did not know you loved me so much. 
So you are back from Sweden, hein?" 

"Yes. I have not been there, but why should we 
argue about geography? What were you doing as I 
came up — reciting your poems? By the way, I have a 
favour to ask; I want you to introduce me to Florozonde." 

"Never!" answered the poet firmly; "I have too much 
affection for you — I have just resolved not to see her 
again myself. Besides, I thought you knew her in the 
circus?" 

"I never spoke to her there — I simply admired her 
ftom the plank. Come, take me inside, and present me." 

"It is impossible," persisted De Fronsac; "I tell you 
I will not venture near her any more. Also, she is com- 
ing out — that is her coupe you see waiting." 

She came out as he spoke, and, affecting not to re- 
cognise him, moved rapidly towards the carriage. But 
this would not do for Pitou at all. "Mademoiselle!" he 
exclaimed, sweeping his hat nearly to the pavement. 

"Yes, well?" she said sharply, turning. 

"I have just begged my friend De Fronsac to present 
me to you, and he feared you might not pardon his 
presumption. May I implore you to pardon mine?" 

She smiled. There was the instant in which neither 
the man nor the woman knows who will speak next, nor 
what is to be said — the instant on which destinies hang. 
Pitou seized it: 
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"Mademoiselle, I returned to France only this even- 
ing. All the journey my thought has been to see you 
as soon as I arrived!" 

"Your friend," she said, with a scornful glance to- 
wards De Fronsac, who sauntered gracefully away, 
"would warn you that you are rash." 
"I am not afraid of his warning." 
"Are you not afraid of me?" 
"Afraid only that you will banish me too soon." 
"Mon Dieul then you must be the bravest man in 
Paris," she said. 

"At any rate I am the luckiest for the moment" 
Now it was a delightful change to Florozonde to 
meet a man who was not alarmed by her; and it pleased 
her to show De Fronsac that his cowardice had not left 
her inconsolable. She laughed loud enough for him 
to hear. 

"I ought not to be affording you the luck," she an- 
swered. "I have friends waiting for me at the Caf^ de 
Paris." 

"I expected some such blow%" said Pitou. "And 
how can I suppose you will disappoint your friends in 
order to sup with me at Le Faisan d'Or instead?" 

"Le ?" She was puzzled. 

"Faisan d'Or." 

^*I do not know it." 

-''Nor would your coachman. We should walk there— 
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and our sapper would cost three francs, wine in- 
cluded." 

"Is it an invitation?" 

"It is a prayer." 

"Who are you?" 

"My name is Nicolas Htou." 

"Of Paris?" 

"Of 'Bohemia.'" 

"What do you do in it?" 

"Hunger, and make music" 

"Unsuccessful?" 

"Not to-night!" 

"Take me to Le Faisan d'Or," she said, and sent 
the carriage away. 

De Tf^'ronsac, looking back as they departed, was 
distressed lo see the young man risking his life. 

At Le Faisan d'Or their entrance made a sensation. 
She removed her cloak, and Pitou arranged it over two 
chairs. Then she threw her gloves out of the way, in 
the bread-basket; and the waiter and the proprietor, 
and all the family, did homage to her toilette. 

"Who would have supposed?" she smiled, and her 
smile forgot to be mysterious. 

"That the restaurant would be so proud?" 

"That's a trifle — that I should be supping with you 
in it Tell me, you had no hope of this on your journey? 
It was true about your journey, hein?" 
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"Oh, really! No, how could I hope? I went round 
after your dance simply to see you closer; and then I 
met De Fronsac; and then " 

"And then you were very cheeky. Answer! Why do 
I interest you? Because of what they say of me?" 

"Not altogether." 

"What else?" 

"Because you are so beautiful. Answer! Why did 
you come to supper with me? To annoy some other 
fellow?" 

"Not altogether." 

"What else?" 

"Because you were not frightened of me. Are you 
sure you are not frightened? Oh, remember, remem- 
ber your horrible fate if I should like you too much!" 

"It would be a thumping advertisement for you," 
said Htou. '*Let me urge you to try to secure it" 

"Reckless boy!" she laughed. "Pour out some more 
wine. Oh, it is good, this! It is like old times. The 
strings of onions on the dear, dirty walls, and the ser- 
viettes that are so nice and damp ! It was in restaurants 
like this, if my salary was paid, I used to sup ovifete 
days." 

"And if it was not paid?" 

"I supped in imagination. My dear, I have had a 
cigarette for a supper, and the grass for a bed. I have 
tramped by the caravan while the stars faded, and 
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breakfasted on the drum in the tent. And you — on a 
bench in the Champs Elysees, hein?" 

"It has occurred." 

"And you watched the sun rise, and made music, 
and wished you could rise, too? I must hear your 
music some day. You shall write me a dance. Is it 
agreed?" 

"The contract is already stamped," said Pitou. 

"I am glad I met you — it is the best supper I have 
had in Paris. Why are you calculating the expenses on 
the back of the bill of fare?" 

"I am not I am composing your dance," said Pitou. 
"Don't speak for a minute, it will be sublime! Also it 
will be a souvenir when you have gone." 

But she did not go for a long while. It was late 
when they left the Faisan d'Or, still talking — and there 
was always more to say. By this time Pitou did not 
merely love her beauty — he adored the woman. As for 
Florozonde, she no longer merely loved his courage — 
she approved the man. 

Listen: he was young, fervid, and an artist; his pro- 
posal was made before they reached her doorstep, and 
she consented. 

Their attachment was the talk of the town, and every- 
body waited lo hear that Pitou had killed himself (His 
name was widely known at last) But weeks and months 
went by, Florozonde's proti-acted season came to an end. 
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and still he looked radiantly well. Pitou was the most 

unpopular man in Paris. 

In the Rue Dauphine, one day, he met De Fronsac 

"So you are still alive!" snarled the poet 

"Never better," declared Pitou. "It turns out," he 

added confidentially, "there was nothing in that story — 

it was all fudge." 

"Evidently! I must congratulate you," said De 

Fronsac, looking bomb-shells. 
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"You said to me last night, Duchess, *You are a 
great musician, Socoloski, but a great musician may be 
a great fool!' I had vexed you. If I should not know 
that, forgive me; perhaps it is common of me to recog- 
nise that I vexed you — I shall always be ignorant of the 
best manners. Pray be indulgent to my ignorance, pray 
let me write to you boldly, because I have something to say. 

"But how difficult it is — I am a vulgarian, who can 
express himself only by his violin! I want to say that 
vhen you looked at me so kindly, I was not the dolt 
and ingrate that I seemed; I was very proud, very 
honoured. If I appeared insensible of your interest, it 
was because I had just been stricken by a grief which 
I dared not hint. 

"I arrived at your house late last night You will 
be revolted to learn what delayed me. When my recital 
was over, and I had escaped from the fashionable ladies 
who scrambled to kiss my hands, and pull buttons from 
my coat as keepsakes, I hurried to a minor music-hall 
to hear a girl in tinsel sing a trashy song. I hurried 
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there because I loved her, Duchess, and I had much to 
think of when I left To understand what was in my 
heart when I reached your drawing-room, you must read 
my love-story from the beginning — my very vulgar love- 
story that will disgust you. 

"Most of the things that you have seen about me 
in the papers were false — anecdotes invented by my 
agent The public ask for anecdotes of their favourite 
artists, and it is business to give, the public what they 
want I generally play the music that they want, though 
it is seldom the music that I like best. I say that most 
of the things you have heard about me were false, but 
this much is true — my father was a peasant, and I have 
fiddled in a fair. 

"I was happy. I have been told of artists who 
suffered agonies in their youth, always tortured by am- 
bition, and dismayed by their obscurity. With me it 
was quite different I was more joyous in a tent than 
I am now on the platforms. I even knew at the time 
that I was happy. That says much! Ungrateful, per- 
haps I sound to you? Still, I shall be frank. 

"I was thirteen when I first heard the words, 'You 
will be famous.' I was on my way to buy some apples, 
and the discussion that detained me bored me a great 
deal. So ignorant was I, that I swear to you *Fame' 
said no more to me than that one day I should fiddle 
with a roof of wood over my head, and that storekeepers 
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and fanners would spell my name from a bill at the 
doors. 

''My patron had me educated. To him I owe, not 
only my position in the musical world, but the fact that 
I am able to write this letter. I shall not weary you by 
describing the years of study. When I began to under- 
stand what lay before me, my apprenticeship looked an 
endless martyrdom; more than once I was at the point 
of flying from it There is, they say, a special depart- 
ment of Providence for the protection of fools; it is 
Providence, no wisdom of my own, I have to thank that 
I am not still a vagrant scraping to villagers among the 
show waggons. The plans mapped out for me succeeded 
in spite of myself; at last the time arrived when it was 
said, *Now we will commence!' 

"Of course, I had come to my senses before this. 
So far from hankering after the tents of my boyhood 
now, I was ashamed to remember that I had ever played 
in them; so far from picturing Fame as the applause of 
shopkeepers in a shed, I thirsted for something more 
than the reception accorded me at my de'bui. Ambition 
devoured me now. If I have the right to praise myself 
for anything, it is for the devotion with which I worked 
during the five years that followed. 

"Well, I made a furore. Audiences rained roses on 
me, and struggled to reach the platform. Great ladies 
invited me to their receptions, and bent their eyes on 
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me as if I were a god. I found it frightfully confusing; 
under my veneer, under my fashionable suit, I was still 
the peasant who had held his cap for coppers. I dis- 
covered that it was necessary for me to do more than 
master my art — that I was required to say interesting 
things to people who frightened me; my popularity 
suffered a little because I could not do it The agent 
was furious at my bashfulness. *You must speak to the 
ladies as if you were in love with them,' he told me; 
*or if you cannot do that, be rude! Make an effect 
somehow. You answer as if you were a servant' 

"Many of my eccentric remarks that you have heard, 
Duchess, have been composed with difficulty, and prac- 
tised with care. The world will not have us as we are. 
My agent often returns a portrait-poster of me to the 
printer, with the instructions, *Put more soul into the 
eyes.' 

"I am coming to my love-story. It was no further 
back than last year that I first met her. I had given 
a recital at Blithepoint, and was remaining there for a 
few days' rest. One evening I went to a variety enter- 
tainment in the pavilion on the pier. 

"In the bill were three girls described as *The Three 
Sisters Clicquot' They appeared as theatre attendants 
— the programme sellers who show you to your box — 
and sang, to a rather plaintive air, that they once hoped 
to be 'stars' themselves. And then, having blossomed 
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into ganze and spangles, they buiiesqned melodrama. 
After their turn, two of the tiio came into the stalls^ and, 
by chance, I spoke to one of them; a Strong Man had 
broken a sixpence in halves, and thrown the pieces over 
the footlights — the girl asked me to let her see the piece 
that I picked np. 

^I do not suppose I exchanged twenty words with 
her, and certainly I gave no thought to the incident; 
bat a night or two later I drifted onto the pier again, 
and came face to face with her after the performance 
was over. 

"She greeted me gaily. 'Hallo! Have you been in 
fo)nt?' 

"*No,' I said; 'I am cmly strolling. Where are your 
sisters — are they really your sisters?' 

"*0h, no,' she answered. 'It's Nina Clicquot's show 
—good name to choose, eh? The other girl, Eva Jones, 
and I are engaged by her, thaf s alL This is my card.' 
From a battered purse she took a card on which was 
printed! 



Miss Betty Williams, 

The Three Sisiers Clicquot. 
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"We were near the entrance to the buffet *Will 
you come and have a drink?' I asked. 

"'Oh, I don't think I will, thanks,' she said. 'Vm 
waiting for Eva — I might miss her.' 

"*0h, you'd better come,' I said. 

"We went in and sat down at one of the tables. 
She did not strike me as particularly good-looking then; 
the spell of her face lay in its changefulness, and as yet 
I had not seen it change, for her capabilities as an ac- 
tress were of the slightest. I saw merely a pale, slim 
girl, becomingly dressed in some dark stuff that was 
rather shabby; when she lifted her brandy-and-soda, a 
finger-tip showed through a glove. I wondered why I 
had brought her in, and was glad that there was no 
crowd to recognise me. It wasn't till she told me so 
that I was sure she recognised me herself. 

"She said, *I have never heard you play; I should 
love to! Did you get many people in down here?' 

"I couldn't help smiling. Yet it had a pleasant ring, 
that question. It revived the past — the days when I 
used to see the takings divided on the drum! 

"'Oh,' she exclaimed, laughing, *I forgot! Of course, 
you did — I'm not used to talking to big guns.' But there 
was no embarrassment in her apology — she might have 
been living among 'big guns' all her life. 

'"How long have you been at it?' I asked her. 

"'The halls? Three years,' she said. 'I was on 
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the Stage for a little while, not that I was up to much. 
I was the starving heroine once — the manager said I was 
the worst leading lady he had ever seen, but that I 
"looked the part," because I was all bones. I am a, 
skeleton, aren't I? I chucked the stage; the halls pay 
much better — and my voice isn't bad. Of course, it's 
not a trained voice, but it isn't bad, eh? We have two 
shows a night next week — that means five pounds to me. 
Good for little Betty!' By the way, she was not little. 

"*What do you do with so much money?' One 
must say something. 

"*0h, I've plenty to do with it,' she said. 

"*A husband to keep?' 

"*Give us a chance!' she laughed. *No, but 
mother doesn't make much by the shop any more — she's 
a costumier — and there are the kids to bring up — I've 
two young brothers. She did well once; I used to go 
up West, to try for engagements, dressed to kill — she 
lent me the models to put on. I often didn't have 
twopence in my pocket, but I looked a treat! The only 
thing was, I was so afraid of its raining — then we 
couldn't sell the model.' 

"* You've had hard times?' I said, interested. 

"She nodded gravely. *Roughl I've always found 
very good pals, though. When I went into the chorus 
at the Regalia, I and a friend of mine hadn't a cent 
between us for 'bus fares; and there was an old Johnnie 
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— one of the syndicate — who took to us. Quite straight! 
He said, "Look here, I know you two girls aren't getting 
enough to eat; Pve booked a table at the Troc, and 
you're both to lunch there right through the rehearsals. 
If you can't get away for lunch, it's to be dinner; but 
one square meal a day the two of you must have 
regularly, or there'll be rows. Mind, it isn't to be a 
meal for more than two!" Her face lit with laughter. 
"There were some boys in the chorus just as stony as 
we were; my friend would lunch one day, and I'd lunch 
the next — we'd each take a boy in turn! But the old 
man found out what was going on — and the Troc was 
off! . . . I've had cases of champagne sent me, if you 
please! He was a wine merchant's son — wanted to 
marry me; his screw in the business was about a pound 
a week. Nice little fellow. He always called me "Jack." 
He used to say, "I can't come in the pit to see the show 
to-night — I haven't got a bob; but have a case of 
champagne. Jack — it doesn't cost me anything!'" 

"I liked it For years I had conversed with only 
two kinds of women — the women who awed me, and the 
women who were awed. In five minutes I was as 
spontaneous as she. Her tones were, for the most 
part, very pleasant, and now that she was animated, 
the play of her features fascinated me. When we had 
finished our drinks we sauntered round and round the 
pavilion. 
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"'The performing birds are on,' she said, as we 
caught the music; 'I hate that show; I hate an audience 
for standing it Don't they know it's cruel? Perform- 
ing birds make me think of the first bird you see die — 
you're a child, it's generally the first time you've looked 
at death. You bury your bird in the garden, and you 
line the grave with flowers, so that the horrid earth 
sha'n't touch it' Her voice fell to a whisper. 

"By the burst of applause that reached us in the 
moonlight I knew that the pavilion was packed. 

" 'That's Heracles, the Strong Man,' she said, ^s we 
listened again. *What did you think of him? He's in 
love with my sister — I mean Eva Jones. He wanted to 
kiss her, and she put on side — oh, Eva was very 
haughty! "Sir, how dare you?" He had hold of her 
finger, and he drew her to him as if she had been a 
piece of paper. It was so funny, to see her going! He 
worships the ground she walks on, fact! That was the 
reason his challenge night was a frost— didn't you hear 
about his challenge night? He bet that no twelve men 
in Blithepoint could pull him over the line. Then he 
got drunk, because she wouldn't have anything to do 
with him — and they pulled him all over the stage. It 
cost him ten pounds, besides his reputation. He cried! 
''Ah, little girl," he said to her, "it is all through you!"' 

"It was amazing, that on the boards she could not 
act! As I heard her tell this story, I would have sworn 
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she was a bom comedienne. The exaggerated dignity 
of Miss Jones, its ludicrous collapse, the humiliation of 
the Strong Man, she brought the scenes before me. *Go 
on,' I begged, *talk some more!' 

"But before she could talk much more, the obdurate 
Miss Jones appeared. I was presented, and wished 
them * Good-night' I could have seen them to their 
lodging, but — well. Miss Jones's attire was not to my 
taste, and she had forgotten to take the 'make up' off 
her eyes. 

"I am writing more than I intended; I had no idea 
that my explanation would be so long! 

"The next night I did walk to their lodging with 
them. It was Saturday, their last night in the town; on 
Monday they were to sing in a London suburb. Miss 
Jones had to leave a parcel with an acquaintance at the 
Th^dtre Royal, and, in her absence, Betty Williams and 
I paced the street alone. A quarter of an hour, perhaps. 
She was looking forward to the week at home. She 
was serious to-night; she talked to me of her mother 
and the 'boys.' I said I hoped she would find them 
well; and we shook hands — * Good-bye.' The incident 
seemed dosed, but I went away with an impressicm I 
had never experienced before — the impressicm of having 
met someone who ought to have been my very good 
£riaid. 

"When I breakfasted on the morrow^ I feh blank in 
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realismg that her train had abready gone. Every day I 
had to combat a temptation to run up to that suburb. 
When my hoUday came to an end, I wondered if she 
was in town still. By a music-hall paper, I ascertained 
that The Three Sisters Clicquot were in Derby. Each 
week I bought the paper to learn the movements of The 
Three Sisters CUcquot; and each week I told myself it 
would be absurd of me to follow her so far. Eventually, 
I followed her to Yorkshire! 

"What a town! The grey, grim streets, the clatter of 
the clogs, the women's hopeless faces under the shawls! 
I put up at a commercial hotel — there was nothing else 
—and was directed to the Empire. 

"Their name was far down the programme: 
'Number lo: The Three Sisters Clicquot' I began to 
think we should never reach it. Number 8 proved to 
be a conjuror, and my heart sank as I beheld the 
multitude of articles that he meant to use before he 
finished. Number 9 was a troupe of acrobats; a dozen 
times they made their bows arid skipped off — only to 
skip on again and do some more. At last! The 
number *io' was displayed, the little plaintive symphony^ 
stole from the orchestra, the three girls filed on — Eva. 
Jones, next Miss Clicquot, then Betty. 

"I wondered if she would notice me. I saw her 
start — she smiled. I was so pleased that I had gone I 

6* 
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We talked presently, in the passage under the stage. 
She was very surprised; I did not tell her that I was 
there only to meet her again. Once more I walked 
with her and Eva Jones to their door. In the morning 
I called on them. 

"I stayed in the place four or five dajrs. There 
were luncheons in the private room that I had been 
-able to secure at the hotel. I went to tea with them at 
their apartments. In fine, I was very much in love, and 
I knew that I had been a fooL I knew it for a reason 
which will be difficult for you to credit, Duchess; this 
girl, who took a brandy-and-soda with a stranger in a 
bar, who accepted little presents from others, and dined 
with men who had only one motive for inviting her, 
remained perfectly virtuous. In different classes there 
are different codes — she did not regard her behaviour 
as wrong; more, if she had committed the act which 
she knew to be wrong, she would have broken her heart 
*No matter how much a man cares for a girl,' she said 
to me once, *he can't hold her any more sacred than 
she holds herself at the beginning. A girl saves herself 
for a man she is thinking of; she hasn't seen him — in 
all probability she never will see him; but she is saving 
herself for him — the imaginary man — from her head to 
her heels! . . . You tell me I "shouldn't do this," and 
I "shouldn't do the other" — I don't do any harm. If 
you knew how dull it is on tour, you'd understand my 
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taking all the fun I can get When a fellow asks me 
to lunch, I go; I say Til go with another girl — that tells 
him everything, doesn't it? I swear to God I've only 
let one man kiss me in my life — and then I only did it 
out of pity, because he was so cut up. A man is never 
dangerous till he's beaten. Do you know that?' Well, 
I wasn't prepared to marry her, and she could be no- 
thing to me if I didn't; I left Yorkshire with the firm in- 
tention of never seeing her any more. 

"However, I missed her dreadfully, and, at the end 
of a month, I succumbed again. I went to Lancashire 
this time. The same impatience in my stall, the same 
quiver of expectancy at the plaintive introduction that 
was so familiar now, the same throb as the three girls 
appeared. Why should I bore you with details? I was 
with her all day, every day. Tea and chatter in the 
lodging became an institution, and we grew serious only 
when the melancholy dusk signalled her departure for 
the hall. She was not fascinated by her career: *How 
I hate going in!' she murmured sometimes, as we 
reached the artists' entrance, with the group of loafers 
spitting on the kerb. And I sat in front, just to see 
the turn, and talked to her again between the first per- 
fomiance and the second — in the passage at the foot 
of the dirty steps, where such draughts poured through 
the slamming door, and the gas-jet blew crooked in its 
cage. 
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"She was fond of me; I knew it I had only to 
ask her to marry me — I knew that her consent wouldn't 
be due to my position. There were moments when I 
was very near to asking her. But I was Socoloski, and 
she — a thirdrate variety artist I shuddered to think 
what the Society ladies would say if their god stooped 
— for that matter, what everybody would say. No wo- 
man could have been more different from the wife I 
had pictured. Yet no woman had ever been so truly 
a companion to me. Always a bohemian at heart, I 
had naturally fallen in love with a bohemian; but when 
he draws a portrait of the wife that he desires, every 
man is conventional. Besides, you, and great ladies 
like you, had made me a snob. She drove with me to 
the station on the day I left. She knew I wouldn't go 
to her again — I heard it in her voice. That was the 
only time I felt dull when I was with her — we both 
could have said so much and were allowed to say so 
little. I remember the look in her eyes as the train 
crept from the platform. I shall always remember the 
look in her eyes as she smiled on the platform! 

"Even a weak man may be strong sometimes — in 
the wrong place; I stuck to my resolve. At first, I still 
glanced at the Encore, just to know where she was, but 
before long I denied myself this too. Fortunately, ray 
American tour started soon afterwards. The change 
helped me while it lasted, but when I came back the 
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Struggle was as bad as ever. Six months had passed, 
yet every day I hungered to see her. I was desperate. 
I didn't know what to do to keep myself in hand. 

"Duchess, my motive in addressing you is to write 
the truth, even the truths that one blushes to acknow- 
ledge. When I welcomed the dawn of your interest in 
me, I turned to you as a chance of forgetting her — I 
did not mean to prove so obtuse as I appeared last 
night Perhaps, a gentleman might have seized the 
chance also, but, I suppose, only a cad would own it to 
you afterwards. 

"And I couldn't forget! I never responded to your 
gaze without wishing it were hers. I resented the very 
gowns that you received me in, because she was poorly 
dressed. I hated myself for being in your drawing-room 
while she was trudging through the rain. 

"My God! it's awful to think like that of a woman 
— to have the thought of her beset you as you open 
your eyes in the morning; to think till you're worn out 
with thinking of her, and pray to think of something 
else; to think of her till you want to escape from your 
own mind! 

"Tolerate me a little longer — I have nearly done! 

"Last Saturday, it was a year since I had seen her. 
1 broke down — I was ready to make her my wife. I 
wondered if she would look as pleased as she used to 
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look when she saw me — and then I froze at the thought 
that The Sisters Clicquot might be abroad, that they 
might have vanished altogether. When I searched the 
Encore again, I — there were emotions 1 

"*The Three Sisters Clicquot I' I found it They 
were in Portsmouth on Saturday; yesterday they were to 
be in town. It was impossible for me to go to Ports- 
mouth; my prayer was that, after my redtal yesterday^ 
I might reach the London hall before she left I had 
no means of knowing whether their turn would be late 
or early; all through that recital I was torn with the 
fear that I might miss her. The audience delayed me 
beyond endurance — I was trembling when I escaped 
from them. I stumbled into the carriage, and told the 
man to drive like mad. 

"He couldn't find the stage-door, and, too impatient 
to keep still, I leapt out and went to the box-office. It 
was all right, they hadn't been on yet! There could be 
no chance to speak to her until the turn was over, so 
— just as I used to do — I sat down to wait in the stalls. 
Just as I used to do, I read the name of 'The Three 
Sisters Clicquot' in a programme, and wished that the 
preceding turn didn't last so long. 

"I had taken it for granted that they would be giv- 
ing a different song now — and my heart tightened at 
the greeting of that familiar symphony again* For an 
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instant I could not look at the stage. I knew, with my 
head bent, the moment when the three girls filed on; I 
knew where they were moving, how they were standing 
— now the note that they were going to sing! I looked 
up for Betty's face — and saw, a stranger. 

"Oh, the horrible woman, the low, horrible woman! 
And I had to watch her, I watched her in spite of my- 
self. The audience laughed and shouted while I sat 
there with the sickness of terror in me, while I watched 
that horrible woman posturing in Betty's place, and 
wearing the frock that Betty had worn. 

"Afterwards, I found the artists' entrance, as I had 
proposed to find it — only I asked for Eva, instead of 
Betty. She came down to me, smiling, in her stage 
costume. 

"* Who'd have thought of seeing ^^«/' she exclaimed, 
as we shook hands; *I was just going to "change." ' 

"*How are you?' I said dully, and our eyes ques- 
tioned each other. 

"*I suppose you know about Betty?' she said. 

"I could only look at her. 

"* She's dead,' she told me. 

"The last turn was on — a comedian was bellowing 
doggerel. I listened to bars of it before I whispered, 
Mead?' 

"*She got typhoid when we were in Lincoln — she 
died last month. Hadn't you heard?' 
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"'No. . . . It's Still "The Three Sisters Clicquot*' on 
the bUls.' 

" *Oh yes, of course — it's always "The Three Sisters 
Clicquot." . . . The new girl's not as good as Betty was 
— do you think so?' 

" *I don't know.' 

"The comedian was dancing now — I heard the rattle 
of his feet Shabby, pasty-faced men kept hurrying 
past us through the passage, up the dirty steps; the 
door at the top was slamming, and the gas-jet blew 
crooked in its cage. It was strange to be among these 
things and not see Betty. 

" * Good-bye,' I said. *Did she ever talk of me after 
I went?' 

"'Sometimes. She wasn't the girl to say much. 
Betty liked you, though.' 

" a liked Betty,' I said. . . . 'Well ' 

"'Well,' she said, 'I must get along and change. 
Buck up!' 

"And then I went to you, your Grace; I had prom- 
ised to play to your guests, and I could not break my 
word. But you may understand what I was feeling 
while I played — that my thoughts were in a grave. And 
when we were alone, you may understand that, though 
you are charming, and beautiful, and a duchess, and 
exalted me by your caprice, I could not be guilty of 
that — outrage, that adultery towards the dead. 
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''Most humbly I beg you to bdieve that I esteem 
the hoaour yoa have done a man who was unworthy — 
who was loyal neither to yon nor her. You will never 
pardon me for this letter. Good-bye!** 
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" The Carriage is at the door^ Madam," 

How Strange that still sounds when the solemn 
butler says it — to me, Rosie McLeod! I go, wrapped 
in furs, down the great staircase, pass the two footmen 
— whose pomposity, if I may own the truth, rather 
frightens me — and enter my carriage in a dream. For 
a few minutes my grandeur seems unreal; I am remem- 
bering winters when I used to shiver in a spring jacket, 
and "japan" my summer straw. I feel as Cinderella 
must have felt on her way to the Ball, and, indeed, I 
hold my history no less fairy-like than hers, and my 
hero no less charming than her Prince. I want to write 
the tale, and to think that, far away in dear old Eng- 
land, other girls will read it I ought to explain that I 
am writing in New York, a city I never expected 
to see in all my life. But let me begin at the be- 
ginning! 

The beginning, then, was a draughty flat in West 
Kensington. In looking back at it I see always a deli- 
cate, sweet-faced woman sitting by the fire, and a dark 
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slip of a girl sketching at a table covered by a faded 
green doth. The woman was my mother; the girl was 
I. I know now that I had very little talent, but I meant 
to be an artist When I sold my copy of "Shoeing the 
Bay Mare" one morning, while I was working at the 
National, I was prouder of mjrself than I have ever been 
since. Pray don't think I am vain of it yet; copies of 
that were rather easy to sell, and the girls in my time 
were accordingly eager for their turn to begin it; I only 
mention the matter because it was the first and the last 
money my mother saw me earn. Dear little mother! 
But we were very happy together, weren't we, although 
we were poor? Dear little mother, if you were living to- 
day, what lovely, lovely things you should have! . . . 

At her death I was left quite alone. It is true that 
1 had some second cousins, but I had not met them, 
and they showed no desire to meet me then. From one 
source and another I had about three hundred pounds, 
and in my ignorance I expected to support myself by 
my brush before the sum had melted. When I was free 
of the flat I took a lodging in Bayswater, and continued 
to study at a life-class. Excepting that I worked, and 
hoped, and very often cried, there is nothing to tell you 
of the next two years. 

Then one afternoon I saw Miss Niblett in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. She was an artist who had long been an 
acquaintance of ours. As far back as I remember she 
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used to drop in to tea about twice a year, and talk of 
the great things she was going to do. She never seemed 
to grow any older, nor to do the great things. She was 
a spirited, chirpy little woman, and when she settled in 
Paris both my mother and I had missed her occasional 
visits very much. In the Broad Walk she greeted me 
as brightly as ever, and we strolled to the Round Pond, 
and talked for an hour. She was returning to Paris in 
a week's time, and I heard that she was living there in 
the cheapest possible way, occupying a studio and bed- 
room in the quarter called "Montpamasse," and market- 
ing and cooking for herself. She told me of the great 
things she was going to do. 

"Why don't you come back with me, child?" she 
asked presently. "Come and study in Paris, and then 
you won't be so lonely. Wouldn't you like to?" 

"I Should love it," I faltered, with a heart-thump, 
"but " 

"But, what?" 

"I don't know. . . . For one thing, I can't speak 
French." 

"Tut," cried Miss Niblett "Hundreds of the girls 
don't speak French. You'll learn." For a minute we 
sat silent, gazing at the toy ships sailing across the pond. 
Then she added briskly, "You had better come I" 

"All right," I said. And that was how I went 

Yes, I went to study in Paris, and to live in the 
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queerest fashion imaginable. Our rooms were up ninety- 
eight stairs of a dingy house in a dilapidated court At 
six o'clock in the morning the court used to wake, and 
be so exceedingly busy — and cheerful withal — that any- 
one there would have been ashamed to lie abed. To 
begm with, there was the rushing of water outside, for 
taps there were none, and one by one the tenants 
clattered to a pump with a bucket to obtain their supply 
for the day. Then the hawkers made their appearance, 
each with his own peculiar chant "Fine mackerel! 
Yes, fine mackerel! Who will buy my fine mackerel 
this morning?" And "Mussels! Oh, mussels most de- 
Kdous!" And "Watercress;" and "Milk — some fresh 
milk?" And I mustn't forget the noise that was made 
by shaking out the rugs from every window. I have 
never seen a city that opens its eyes so good-humouredly 
as Paris. In pictures it is always shown to us at night 
with its myriad lamps shining, or in the afternoon when 
it is frivolous, and its fountains flash; but, in my own 
little unimportant opinion, if one would know Paris at 
its sweetest and its best, one should get up very, very 
early, and behold it smiling when it wakes to work. 

I have told you that we lived up ninety-eight stairs; 
I must tell you something about the people who lived 
on the lower landings. Of course the lower the land- 
ing, the higher the rent, but none of our neighbours had 
an air of opulence, need I say it? All of them bustled 
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to the pump with pails, all of them cooked their own 
meals, and it was rather a rare occurrence, I believe, for 
everybody in that house to cook a dinner on the same 
day. On the floor below ours there was a Madame 
Troquet, who painted fans and chocolate boxes for a 
livelihood — the expensive and gorgeous boxes covered 
with satin, which fortunate people have sent to them at 
Christmas, and on their birthdays. Still lower there was 
an American youth who was studying Medicine. I am 
afraid he did not study it very hard; I should be sony 
to think that if I were ill in America one day, he might 
be called in to prescribe for me. Lower still there were 
two young Frenchmen; one of them wrote verses, and 
his companion made sketches for some of the papers. 
And — there was another American, who had moved in 
while Miss Niblett was in London. So good-looking! 

He was about seven-and-twenty, and, oh! he was 
shabby. It made my heart ache to see the threadbare 
clothes he wore, even there where I had come to take 
threadbare clothes for granted. I used to meet him at 
the pump sometimes, and then he always insisted on 
carrying my pail for me. I felt horrid to let him do it 
I guessed he didn't have enough to eat, and needed all 
his strength to drag his own pail up the stairs. Not 
that he showed any signs of weakness. He would mount 
beside me as gaily as if he liked the work, and the 
bucket were no more than a feather-weight He seemed 
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quite strong and happy, and — I have told you how nice- 
lookmg he was, haven't I? 

A girl cannot allow a young man to carry a pail of 
water up ninety-eight stairs for her without thanking him. 
I mean it was impossible for me just to say "Thank 
you," as if he had handed me the toast, or picked up 
my sunshade. Of course we spoke as we went up the 
stairs. He told me he was an art student, like me, and 
I thought that no poor young man had ever been more 
courageous and contented with his lot — if one can call 
a little a "lot" He talked as if he loved the Hfe. To 
listen to him one would have imagined that poverty — 
"Bohemianism," ke termed it — was a kind of treat — a 
privilege for the Select, like a ticket for the Royal En- 
closure. I used to forget to pity him till I looked at 
his coat 

"I think you are very brave," I couldn't help saying 
once. 

"Brave?" he exclaimed. "Why, how's that? Where's 
the hardship? I think it's just the right thing for a man 
to carry home his bread for breakfast, and dine for a 
franc when he's rich. It's glorious — teaches him to be 
independent And you?" he went on in a different 
tone. "Is it very hard for you?'* 

"Oh, I am one of the wealthy — for the time being," 
I laughed. "I have quite a fortune as yet'* 

Whhptrt about Women, J 
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"What shall you do when you have squandered 
your millions? " People did not stand on ceremony with 
one another at our pump. 

"Paint," I said. 

"Nobody to help you?" he asked. 

"My own right hand," said I. 

He regarded it ruefully. "The prospect is not so 
charming as the hand," he murmured, "is it?" 

"It's glorious," I declaimed, "for a girl to carry 
home her bread for breakfast, and dine for a franc when 
she's rich." 

"No, it isn't," he said. "For a girl it's a different 
thing altogether. You'll excuse my contradicting you? 
Besides, even a franc wants earning when you have no 
allowance from home." 

"I shall sell my Work," I declared valiantly. In 
those days I always spelt my work with a capital W. 

"I guess pictures take a deal of selling sometimes." 

"I suppose you mean that you don't think I shall 
ever paint well?" 

"I haven't seen anything you have done," he an- 
swered; "how could I mean that? . . . Here we are at 
the topi" 

We had reached our door, and Miss Niblett was 
standing there, a stiff Uttle figure of disapproval. Con- 
sidering that I was only showing the young man simple 
civility in. return for his extreme kindness, I am bound 
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to say that Miss Nibtetf s later remaiks were absurd. 
Miss I^blett said she would go downstairs witii the pail 
herself for the future. 

When she came up the next morning I was all ears. 
Was she alone? . • . No, I could hear her speaking 
and then there were steps, as someone turned away. 
"That Mr. Martin is certainly polite,** she said, as she 
entered; ''he insisted on bringing it up for me." 

**Who did?" I inquired loftily. 

"That Mr. Martin," she repeated. "Who else do 
you suppose would take the trouble?" 

"Oh! / did not know his name wcis 'Martin,*" I 
explamed. "You seem to be on very friendly terms 
with him." 

"Tut," said Miss Niblett "Don't be ridiculous, 
child, and make haste with the coffee, do!" 

Though I did not meet Mr. Martin at the pump 
any more, I very often chanced to meet him on my 
way home from the art school. Each time I liked him 
better, and of course I knew I wasn't doing all the 
liking myself. He never said anything, but a girl can 
always tell, can't she? When I heard of the shifts 
that some of the young men in the house were put to 
for a meal, and thought that his straits must be as 
crad as any of them, I could have cried. There were 
moments when food almost choked me, as I pictured 
him sitting half starved in his room, his chin sunk on 

7* 
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his breast I never saw him with his chin sunk on his 
breast — never despondent in any way — but I was sure 
his buoyancy was just put on to hide his suflferings. 

When I had been living in the court about two 
months, the sight of his coat, and the idea of his priva- 
tions, proved too bad to be borne. We had become 
such comrades by then — for the walk from the school 
took a long time, especially if one didn't walk very fast 
— that I thought he would let me speak like a sister to 
him. 

"Mr. Martin,'* I murmured one day as we went 
home, "I want you to do me a great favour, please." 

"Why certainly," he said. "Right now! What 
is it?" 

**Well," I said, we are both students, and we are 
very good friends, and it's all nonsense for you to reply 
that because I'm a girl you can't regard me as a real 
chum." And when I had stammered that, I turned hot, 
and gazed at the tips of my shoes. 

"But I haven't replied anything of the sort," he said, 
with a laugh; "I'm waiting to hear what you want me 
to do." 

"You won't be offended?" I asked. 

"I'm sure I could never be offended with you," he 
said earnestly. 

"Or hurt?" I added. 

**rm sure you would never hurt me.'* 
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^'Well, then, I want you to let me lend you a little 
money till things are better. Will you?" 

His eyes widened at me; and then he — blushed. He 
did, he blushed; I saw the colour spread right up to 
his temples. I hated myself, though I had done my 
best to say it all delicately. 

"I am very, very grateful to you," said Mr. Martin. 
"Believe me, Pm not in need of money. But you're a 
chum, indeed." 

"Oh, you're too proud to confess," I gulped — and 
there was a lump that I couldn't swallow in my throat. 

We were crossing one of the bridges, and I stopped 
and looked at the sun sinking, while I tried to blink 
my tears back. He stood there by me, and was quiet 
for a minute. When he spoke, I hardly recognised his 
voice, it trembled so much. 

"Will you tell me something?" he whispered. 

I nodded. 

"Why did you say this to me?" 

"Because I know you are poor, and Fm poor and 
can understand. But I could spare a small sum easily, 
and I thought you'd be great enough to let me help 
you." 

"You have helped me," he answered; "helped me to 
ask you a question that I hadn't the pluck to put . . . 
Dear little chum, do you care for me?" 

"Yes," I told him. 
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"Enough to wait till a pauper can afford to marry 
you?" 

"Yes," I told him. 

"I love you," said Mr. Martin, "with all my heart!" 

And the boats were sailing down the river, and a 
crowd was on the bridge, but I couldn't see them. In 
all Paris there was no one but ourselves. We were 
alone in the sunset — he and I! 

I knew what Miss Niblett would say, and she said 
it — "Tut!" She warned me that I was doing a rash, 
an improvident thing. And after she had reproached 
herself for bringing me to France, and prophesied a 
hopeless waiting and the workhouse for me by turns, 
she hugged me splendidly, and wished me happiness. 
There you have Miss Niblett! 

Then my fianc^ was invited up to supper, and we 
were merry. I was annoyed to see that, while I was 
making the salad, she had examined him about his 
prospects. Of course I did see it, when I came back, 
by his embarrassed look and Miss Niblett's air of dis- 
satisfaction. Still I repeat that we were merry that 
evening, although I couldn't help regretting I had so 
often spoken to her of my fear that he didn't get enough 
to eat It wasn't quite nice, while we sat at supper, 
to think she was reflecting that a substantial meal was 
by way of being a novelty to my lover. It hurt me, 
that 
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Good little Miss Niblett! Though she had let me 
prepare the supper so that she might have a chance to 
pester him with questions, she made amends by clear- 
ing the things away herself. And shut the door behind 
her! That was the first time he kissed me. After all 
that has happened since, the scene remains clear and 
living to me — the little lamp-lit room, half studio, half 
parlour, the scent of the mignonette in the open win- 
dow, and the Promised Land I saw beyond. When I 
am old and grey, it will be living to me still — his 
voice, his touch, and the joy that was singing in my 
heart 

And by-and-by we all went out "I have pennies 
to spend," pleaded my lover, "let's be lavish!" Could 
I be wise on such a night? Away we sped from Mont- 
pamasse into the Paris where the cabs darted and the 
caf^s glittered; and we had syrups and fizzy waters 
under the trees in the starlight, and made-believe that 
we were rich. I thought Miss Niblett must have been 
in love herself once upon a time — she was so tactful. 
It was a long ramble that we took. Like children we 
joked outside a jeweller's window, pretending to choose 
the costliest of engagement rings; like vagrants we 
loitered by a great house where a reception was being 
held. Yes, we stood there on the pavement and watched 
the grand people arrivmg; and for the first time for hours 
I remembered we were poor. 
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"Why aren't we going to a party? How lovely it 
would be!" 

"Are you keen on parties? " my lover asked; "per- 
haps I could take you to one this week. Shall I 
try?" 

"A party like that?" I laughed. "Yes, please!" 
"Ah, well," he replied, "I can't guarantee that it 
will be quite like that. Still, I guess it will be rather 
fun. Will Miss Niblett go, too?" 

"I?" she exclaimed. "Don't talk nonsense!" 
"I wonder," he said, "which is the best place in 
this city to hire a suit of dress-clothes for the even- 
ing. My social gaieties have given me no cause to find 
out." 

That was all. We turned homeward. I thought 
with Miss Niblett that he had been talking nonsense. 
Imagine how surprised I was to hear him revive the 
subject after a day or two. 

"Well, it's all right," he said; "I've managed it 
We're invited." 

"Invited?" I echoed. "Invited where?" 
"Why, to the festivity to-morrow night" 
"But," I cried, "you didn't really mean it, did you? 
You didn't suppose I'd go? The people are strangers 
to me." 

"Oh, that's nothing," he answered. "In Society 
they often go to strangers' parties. It's rather chic." 
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"Well, we aren't in Society," I reminded him. "I'm 
not chic. I can't go junketing with a lot of students I 
have never seen before." 

"You'll never be a bohemian, Rosie," he said; "you 
don't seem to catch on to the tone of the Quarter at all. 
Now, do come! If you're a good girl you shall be 
rewarded. You see I have my clothes ready, and it 
would disappoint me some not to get a chance to show 
'em off." 

He made such a point of it that I promised. But 
I wasn't pleased. Besides being reluctant to intrude, I 
was annoyed at the thought of having put him to ex- 
pense; also the idea of his going to a party in a hired 
suit was distasteful to me. I went to my school as cross 
as two sticks. 

Early the next morning he ran upstairs in a great 
hurry to borrow our newspaper. I wondered why he 
wanted it, for he always read Le Temps, and we took 
the Daily Messenger, one of the English papers that were 
published in Paris. However, we were busy, and let him 
have it, though we hadn't looked at it ourselves yet 
We were busy examining the white silk frock I meant 
to wear. I was for freshening it with some new tulle, 
and Miss Niblett kept saying it would be folly to spend 
the money. The argument lasted such a long time that 
I didn't go to the school at all that day. Miss Niblett 
won. 
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And then behold an afternoon of amazement! As 
I was boiling the kettle, there came a rap at the door, 
and whom should I admit but a stylish young woman 
with a note and a large boxl The note consisted of 
four words — "Frills for the Faurest!" and the box con- 
tained — a dress. But, my dears, a dress that I can't 
describe to you! I should need a page to do it justice; 
such a dress as the fairy godmother might have created 
when she changed a pumpkin to a chariot 

"What does it mean?" I gasped. 

"Is that from him?" stammered Miss Niblett 

"Oh, don't you know it's from him?" I cried hotly. 
"Now I see why you wouldn't let me buy the tulle! 
But how can he have paid for it, and how could you 
encourage him?" 

I thought she was going to cry. "Rosie," she 
whimpered, "he told me he wanted to give you a dress, 
and asked me to help him, but I never imagined he 
meant a dress like that; I didn't indeed! How could I? 
Oh, my child, look at the name on the lid — look where 
it comes from!" 

"Mademoiselle will try it on?" suggested the young 
woman coolly. 

"What does she say?" I demanded. She spoke 
French, of course. It is to be hoped she didn't under- 
stand English. 
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"She says you had better try it on." 

"This is madness," I faltered. I looked from the 
young woman to Miss Niblett; I looked from Miss Niblett 
back to the frock. "Madness!" I repeated — and tried 
it on. Oh, what a frock! There were exclamations, 
and pins, and stitches. And in the middle of it all 
came another bang at the door. 

A porter in uniform stood on the landing. He, too, 
bore a note and a box; he, too, behaved as if miracles 
happened every day in the year. 

Four words agam — "SuMe for the Sweetest!" 

Gloves, if you please! — a stack of them, with I can't 
tdl you how many buttons, and the faintest odour of 
violets. I know now that in tlie whole of Paris there 
is only one shop that sells gloves quite like those; and 
they are famous all over the world. 

A knock at the door! By this time we opened it 
speechlessly — we just glanced at each other, and tottered. 
And again four words — "Bonds for the Best" I tore 
off the brown paper with hands that shook. Under the 
brown paper, tissue paper; under the tissue paper, the 
glint of velvet, pale blue; I drew out a jewel case; I 
pressed a spring, and 

"Oh gracious!" screamed Miss Niblett. 

Shimmering on the satin with which the case was 
lined lay a "rope" of pearls fit for an empress. Not 
even a string — a "ropel" Three times round the neck 
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it would wind, and hang almost to the waist We fell 
onto the sofa, dazed. 

"Are they real?" Miss Niblett panted. "Oh, my 
dear! Give me the case. My dear! They are real, 
I'm sure they are. Oh, my dear! they must be worth 
thousands upon thousands of pounds. What does it all 
mean? " 

And for the rest of the day not a glimpse of my 
fianci, not a message from him. Monsieur Martin was 
out, the concierge told us when we inquired. It had 
been arranged that he should come for me at ten o'clock, 
and at half-past eight I began to dress. We lit every 
candle in the flat that evening. At five minutes to ten 
I was ready— all but one glove. We sat trembling with 
curiosity. Then we heard him — singing on the stairs; 
and he tapped as the hour struck. 

"Now!" we both cried. "Perhaps you'll explain?" 

If his clothes weren't his own, he had discovered a 
remarkable establishment; I noted that, despite my 
dizziness. I fancy I have mentioned how nice-looking 
he was, but I had never really done him justice before. 
He was worthy to take his frock out! He stood there 
admiringly, presenting a bouquet 

"Explain?" he murmured. "Oh, you mean those 
things I sent you? My dear ladies, patience is one of 
the most beautiful of virtues — let us cultivate it! Rosie, 
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you're a dream of loveliness! I thought perhaps you'd 
like a few flowers. Shall we go?" 

And we went I had expected to see a cab at the 
comer; there was a brougham, with a footman waiting 
on the curb. 

"Not mine,** said the Man of Mystery, "I assure you. 
Hired I" 

"Like your clothes?" I flashed. 

"Much more so," he said serenely. "Would you 
prefer the window up, or down, dear?" 

"Either," I said, "if you'll tell me where we're 
going." 

"Why, to the party," he replied; "I thought you 
knew." 

"You don't ask me to believe we're going to a 
student's supper, dressed like this?" 

"Well, no," he said. "I guess we'd be a trifle 
orerpowering, eh? But I never told you it was a 
student's supper. That student was an invention of your 
own." 

We rolled along luxuriously. To my bewilderment, 
it seemed that all the Capital was astir that night 
Crowds, crowds everywhere in the brilliant streets — Paris 
was a panorama of lights and faces. After awhile we 
b^an to move more slowly; other vehicles impeded us. 
I could hear the jangling of horses' bits, the orders of 
the police. 
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"We're drawing dose," said my lover. 

The datter of hoofs was to right and left of us now. 
From the window I saw the glare of carriage lamps, 
caught glimpses of great ladies' gowns and jewelled 
heads. The brougham swung through gates into a 
courtyard. 

"We are there," said my lover. 

I stood on the steps of a palace. On either side 
of me soldiers were drawn up, startling, spectacular. 
Music swelled through the doorway. Flunke)rs bowed 
at our approach. 

"Where have you brought me?" I whispered. 
"Whose house is this?" 

"He's called the President of the French Republic," 
was the answer. "Don't be shy." 

We passed through the dazzle of the hall. The 
lights blinded me, and the scent of the roses was very 
strong. I heard great names spoken, names that made 
me catch my breath. As those awe-inspiring names 
were uttered, the scene became more and more unreal. 
And the guests, the guests who bore the historical names, 
looked quite ordinary, prick-me-and-I-shall-bleed persons. 
I think that was the most vivid impression I had in the 
Elys^e — the difference between the persons and their 
names. 

Soon through the throng — among the regal toilettes 
of the women, and the groups of distinguished, "deco- 
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rated" men — I grew conscious of the figure of an 
elderly gentleman, with iron-grey hair and a rather sad 
smile, moving near to us. I recognised him by photo- 
graphs that I had seen — and I knew it was the President 
himself. 

"Now," said the voice at my side, "Pm going to 
present you to him. Try to look as if you liked it" 

For an instant I saw the other end of the glittering 
salon turning very, very small and dim, and I thought I was 
going to faint : I hadn't the slightest notion whether I 
ought to put out my hand to him, or kiss his hand, or 
sweep a curtsey. And if you want to know which of 
the three I did, I am unable to tell you; but my lover 
affirmed afterwards that I was "real charming," and 
you may take his word for it, if you are kind enough. 
I can't pretend that it convinces me^ for I never felt 
such a gawk in all my days. 

I don't know how long we stayed at the Elys6e; I 
have a vague recollection of eating an ice. But the 
next thing I remember clearly is our entering the 
brougham again, and driving away into the fresh sweet 
air. Then I leant towards him. 

I said, "If you've any consideration for me, you'll 
answer right off, and tell me whether Pm awake or 
asleep. I have pinched myself three times, and I'm 
still not sure." 

"You darling!" he laughed. "I was afraid you'd 
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read it all before I confessed; that was why I stole your 
newspaper." 

"So you did!" I exclaimed. "Why are you in the 
paper?" 

"Well, you see, Rosie Posie, I bought those pearls 
for you yesterday," he said, "and I had to get the bank 
to identify me; I suppose the jewellers chattered last 
night" He took the paper from his overcoat, and there, 
if you can believe me, by the light of the little electric 
lamp over our heads, this is what I saw: 

"An American Miluonaire's Son in 

MontparnasseI 

Mr. Martin McLeod Plays at 

Poverty II 

The Extraordinary Experiment of a 

Young CrcesusII!" 

After that, what remains for me to tell you? What 
his father said? Well, his father didn't object to me a 
bit, and always declares that Martie's marriage was the 
most sensible action of his life. Though thafs non- 
sense! We spend six months of the year in America, 
and the other six in Europe. Miss Niblett is still 
in Paris. I am afraid she will never do the "great 
things," but she will never be hard up any more, 
for my "prince" is as generous as he is rich. The 
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Story I have tried to write is finished. Isn't it as 
marvellous as any fairy tale? But it is true I And I 
wonder if any other woman has ever been so blessed as 
I, and thank God for my great happiness. 
"The carriage is at the door. Madam." 
Oh, is it indeed? Well, I am not going out just 
yet, for there is a little girl running across the room to 
say that "Mother has been writing long enough, and 
must come and play." And there 's Martie! — Martie 
i^th his arm round me, looking down in my face. 
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THE THIRD M. 

Otto Van Norden wrote ballads that were popular; 
but to attain this eminence he had, in his youth, 
sacrificed commercial prospects which might easily have 
provided him with wealth. So he often lamented his 
choice of a career as a terrible mistake. Nevertheless, 
as he had some private means, his life was no martyr- 
dom, though he aspired vainly to a mansion and a 
motor. He had pleasant rooms, a good tailor, was 
frequently to be seen at the second-best restaurants, 
and spent as much of his time as possible on the 
Continent It was, indeed. Van Norden who shocked 
the owner of a Confession-book by describing his fa- 
vourite pastime as "Leaving England," and his pet 
aversion as "Coming back to it" 

At the age of forty he fell seriously in love. He 
was a selfish man, though he inclined to lyrics like 
"Heaven were a Blank without Thee," and "My life 
for my Lady's Glove," and he battled against the 
temptation bravely. Violet was young, captivating, and 
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sang his ballads with considerable expression — he had 
really no chance. He took a wife, and a villa in 
Dulwich; and if the music pirates hadn't begun to be 
so industrious, it is possible that he might have escaped 
regret, even in the suburb that looks like a cemetery. 

To write popular songs in a country where stolen 
music may be exposed for sale on every kerbstone 
butters no parsnips; and for matrimony the composer's 
private means were a tight fit. Not many quarter-days 
had elapsed before he felt that his marriage had been 
as big a blunder as his profession. "Music and mar- 
riage!" sighed Van Norden to the long, sad, empty 
roads of Dulwich; "but for music and marriage how 
well off I might have been!" And then it struck him 
that both the calamities of his life begun with an M. 

Some men might have attached no importance to 
it; Otto Van Norden was impressed. He said that it 
was queer, this influence of the initial "M" — he was of 
the opinion that it "meant something." Perhaps there 
was a warning to be derived? Yes, that must be it} 
If a third catastrophe occurred, doubtless the third, too, 
would be alliterative — and perhaps fatal. M was evi- 
dently an initial ominous to him, an initial to be shunned. 
From that moment he grew nervous of things beginning 
with an M. He abandoned the wish to revisit Mentone ; 
and he would not have attempted a march if his 
publishers had begged for one. 

8* 
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More quarter-days flashed by, and meanwhile his 
fortunes remaind unchanged. Self-respecting citizens 
still bought the stolen music, the private income was still 
a tight fight, and Dulwich was still the most melancholy 
of the suburbs. Then, when he had been married for 
three annual rentals, and a water-rate over, hopes were 
entertained of a son and heir — and Violet suggested 
calling him "Marmaduke." The composer was profoundly 
agitated; her proposal was no caprice — she had an uncle 
Marmaduke with money — and Van Norden knew very 
well that opposition must appear to her unreasonable, 
since he could not explain it without hurting her feelings. 

He contested the point with tact Kindly, but firmly, 
he disparaged the name of "Marmaduke" for months, 
all through the spring in fact It was a name, he pointed 
out, more adapted to an elderly gentleman of portly 
presence than to a baby. It was not a tractable name, 
not amenable to abbreviation. Assuming that the child 
had a sensitive disposition, Violet would condemn him 
to years of suffering, for a boy who was christened 
"Marmaduke" would, when he went to school, certainly 
be called "Marmalade." The last argument was at once 
successful; Violet's eyes filled with tears, and as she 
thanked her husband for sparing the "poor little fellow" 
the consequences of her thoughtlessness, the composer's 
relief was deeper than any who mock presentiments can 
understand. 
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This was the first "M" that had menaced him since 
he perceived the significance of the initial to him, and 
nothing else noteworthy occurred until November. One 
day in November, when a pink-and-white bassinette was 
in readiness for the "little fellow's" advent, the master 
of the house awoke feeling as if he had a marble under 
his tongue. He did not mention the matter to Violet, but 
breakfasting with such an unfamiliar mouth was so dis- 
comfiting, that he sent the servant up to Dr. Lachlan 
with a request to him to look in during the morning. 

"I don't know what's happened to my mouth, 
Lachlan," he said; "it's for all the world as if a marble 
had rolled underneath the tongue in the night" 

"Let us have a look at it," said the medical man. 
"Ah! Yes! Y-e-s, that hasn't come in the night — it's 
been coming for some time." 

"Is it serious?" 

"No, not necessarily. It wants removing." 

"Removing?" echoed Van Norden. "What do you 
mean by 'removing' — you don't mean 'operating?" 
Don't you think a — a good lotion ?" 

"Oh no, we shall have to operate," said Dr. Lachlan. 
"You may put it at the morning after next Meantime, 
ril get a competent anaesthetist, and arrange about a 
nurse for you." 

"But — but it's very serious indeed," faltered the com- 
poser, dismayed. "Am I sure to get better? People 
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sink under operations; we know that an operation is 
always 'performed successfully,' but the patient often 
dies the next day. Whafs the matter with me, what 
have I got?" 

"It's what we call * Myxoma.* " 

"My God!" exclaimed Van Norden. "It begins 
with an M!" 

He was now intensely alarmed for himself. He was 
also alarmed lest the news reached the ears of Violet^ 
who was in no condition to be told such things. How- 
ever, on the next morning but one she was unable to 
rise, so the preliminaries passed unnoticed by her. In 
a room on the first floor, Madame awaited the arrival of 
the son and heir; in a room on the second, Monsieur 
awaited the arrival of the surgeon. Few circumstances 
could have been more adverse to marital tranquillity; few 
circumstances • therefore could have been less favourable 
to the operation. 

The first person to tap at the second-floor door was 
the nurse engaged by Dr. Lachlan. 

"Good morning, nurse," said Van Norden. "Nobody 
has come yet; sit down, make yourself at home." 

"Thank you," said the nurse. She added sym- 
pathetically, putting on her apron, "It's a trying time 
for you, I hear, what with one thing and another, sir?" 

Lachlan came in, as bUthely as if it were a party. 
"Well, how are we this morning?" he asked. "Good 
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spirits? Thafs light! You'll be glad you've had this 
done— you'll fed much better, once it's over. Ah, here's 
the man I'm waiting for! 'Morning, Major." 

"Er, Dr. Major, pleased to meet you," murmured the 
composer, feebly untruthful. Already the bedroom was 
taking a strange aspect to him, the aspect of a hospital. 
Bandages and bottles seemed to have sprung from 
nowhere. Lachlan poured fluids briskly in basins before 
the window, and Major set out mysterious articles 
from a black bag on the chest of drawers. The para- 
phernalia spread incessantly, and the nurse continued, 
as if by magic, to produce sheets and cans of hot water 
without having quitted the room. 

"I think we'll move the bed, nurse," said Lachlan, 
and they pulled it into the middle of the floor. The 
anaesthetist felt the patient's pulse, and applied the 
stethoscope; and Van Norden noticed for the first time 
that the pattern of the wall-paper resembled pink mush- 
rooms in bunches of vermicellL 

An oppressive "tent" was placed over his mouth. 
He felt very helpless, very childish all at once. The vapour 
of the "A.C.E." grew suffocating; his heart began to 
thump as if it would burst He signalled the danger to 
Lachlan, and Lachlan gave a nod. Van Norden glared 
impotently — he was sure that he was the victim of a 
blunder, that this pounding of the heart was too violent 
to be safe. Now there was a roaring in his ears. The 
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idiots were killing him — and he w^s gagged, defenceless! 
Momentarily he was faint with terror, and then a lethargy 
which he mistook for courage stole through him; it sur- 
prised him to perceive with what stoicism he confronted 
death. Yes, he was listless! After all, it was not un- 
pleasant It didn't matter. Nothing mattered. Nothing 
mattered in the least. 

His next impression was of being very cramped. On 
the horizon of his consciousness lurked the remembrance 
of the operation, and he assumed vaguely that it was 
over. He lay waiting to be congratulated, wondering 
why nobody spoke to him. Had he been left alone? 
He felt so bewilderingly limp that he couldn't turn, but 
he opened his mouth to say, "Are you there, Lachlan?** 
and to his horror, emitted nothing but a baby's bleat 
His mouth remained open with amazement, and gigantic 
fingers suddenly thrust something sickening into it, while 
an unfamiliar voice made ridiculous noises at him. 

Consternation held Van Norden spellbound. There 
were seconds in which he feared that he was insane. 
Presently another thought assailed him, one so startling 
that his blood ran cold. Minutes passed, minutes too 
terrible for words to paint He gathered the fortitude 
to examine as much as was exposed of his person — the 
hands belonging to him were minute, the hands of an 
infant! He stared at them aghast and shuddering. 
Hiere could be no doubt of it — he had died imder the 
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Operation, and been bom again! All that was natural 
enough, but the unforeseen and fearful thing was that 
he still remembered 

He was once more a baby. Whose? The immense 
import of the question throbbed in him. Where he lay 
he could see no more of the room than the ceiling, and 
he was unable to judge whether he had been reincar- 
nated in a mansion or a hovel. There had been a 
royal princess expecting a baby, he reflected. "Great 
Scott!" thought Van Norden, "suppose I'm royalty this 
time?" But the remaining pessimism in him rejected 
the fancy almost as it rose. "Too good to be true!" 
he mused, "I expect my father's a beggarly artist, or a 
curate — I don't suppose I'm even an only child! It's a 
ghastly situation — I wonder at what age one begins to 
forget?" 

The woman with the gigantic fingers — or fingers 
comparatively gigantic — was speaking to someone now, 
and Van Norden Ustened intently, in the hope of as- 
certaining something of his prospects. 

"Yes," said the woman, "and her, too, poor soul — 
don't know anything about it yet of course! They won't 
tell her for days. He died a moment before the mite 
was bom. Wrote songs and such like! Yes, they say 
the operation was quite successful, but he didn't rally — 
too weak, you know. Oh, awfully sad!" 

"Grant me patience!" thought Van Norden; "I 
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might have known it — I'm in that damned house in 
Dulwich still!" 

"A quiet little thing, poor orphan, ain't it?" the 
monthly nurse went on; and then she leant over the 
cradle, and made the ridiculous noise at him again. In 
a burst of fury, Van Norden tried to swear at her, but 
he could . only produce the baby's bleat He yearned 
to be quiet, to be left undisturbed — there was so much 
to consider. He had allowed his life-policy to lapse, 
and now he bitterly repented the false economy. He 
wondered what the furniture would fetch, and if Violet 
would be enabled to bring him up properly. Perhaps 
his father-in-law would come to her assistance? — his 
"grandfather," he ought to say now! It would be a 
pretty kettle of fish if his widow — that was to say his 
"mother" — were left to her own resources. What would 
become of him? A board school, and a junior clerk- 
ship! "I suppose it's entirely problematical whether I 
shall even inherit my musical talent?" mused the un- 
happy infant. "It's a nice look-out for me, I must say!" 

"But there," added the woman, "a girl baby always 
does keep quieter than a boy — I'm always thankful to 
see it a girl. Ookytooky, then! Ain't I, my precious? 
Lor, the blessed lamb's choking!" 

Van Norden had indeed turned purple in the face 
A girl! Culminating calamity, a girl! The blankness 
of the girl's outlook, the poverty of the marriage that 
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she must expect to make, was overwhelming. "Why," 
Van Norden asked herself passionately, '' why has this 
thing happened to me? Among all the births that 
were taking place in the world, couldn't they have 
spared me a decent one? I don't harp on a palace, 
but, say, reasonable advantages? Opulent people are 
having sons every minute, yet / must go as the daughter 
of a widow in straitened circumstances. Upon my soul, 
it's heartrending!" 

However, when she and Violet met again, she was 
somewhat consoled by the warmth of her mother's wel- 
come, and after the news of the bereavement was broken, 
the young widow cooed so tenderly of the manifold 
virtues of "darling papa" that Van Norden was quite 
touched. "A good sort!" meditated Van Norden, as 
Violet joggled her up and down; "I had no idea at the 
time that she appreciated me so much." 

In hours of comparative resignation there was no- 
thing more fascinating to Van Norden, while she lay in 
the pink-and- white bassinette, than to mark the de- 
velopment of her new identity — the process by which 
the trivial pains and pleasures of the moment attained 
supreme importance, and the pressing anxieties which 
beset her at the hour of her birth became gradually 
blurred. The fact would have appeared incredible to 
the baby formerly had she heard with how little fret 
and jar the human mind adapted itself to another form 
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and sex; she would not have believed the Ego could 
renounce so easily its interest in many matters, which, 
to its previous incarnation, had been absorbing. And 
doubtless, she reflected, she would disbelieve it again 
later. 

Her attitude towards the bottle, .for instance, fas- 
cinated her extremely. At first she had regarded it 
with disdain. Even when she recognised its suitability 
to her physical needs, she had merely tolerated the 
thing as a .disagreeable necessity. This contempt, this 
suction under protest, was very brief. Soon she grew 
to relish the bottle, to clamour for it when it was late. 
Then, too, she was able to extract amusement from a 
coral-and-bells, and was again engrossed by the ticking 
of a watch. "Marvellous!" thought Van Norden, while 
she hovered at the parting of the ways, "marvellous 
thing. Nature, upon my word!" But, a trifle humiliated 
at moments like these, she would throw the coral, or 
watch, on the floor, and set up a howl. The devoted 
Violet often mistook the humiliation for a pin, and un- 
dressed her — an indignity which annoyed Van Norden 
more still. 

Before she was six weeks old Van Norden had 
ceased to consider the financial position, and accepted 
without question who provided; she began to yield to 
the charm of the bottle and the watch unreservedly, and 
had scarcely a remaining care. Only while she plucked 
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at Violet's cr^e, the past whispered in her, and a dim 
consciousness that the relations between her mother and 
herself were involved clouded the infantile brow. 

"What's she thinking about, a love?" Violet would 
murmur, swaying her to and fro. "Doesn't she look 
worried, a pet!" And from the lap that was once Van 
Norden's wife's, Van Norden would raise great eyes to 
her solemnly. 

When eight or nine months had passed, this glimmer 
of memory, which had then become nearly extinct, was 
fanned to ardour by a painful circumstance. They had 
gone to Dieppe with Violet's parents, and in the hotel 
Violet made the acquaintance of a Major somebody. 
The acquaintance had progressed when Van Norden 
was first brought in contact with him in the garden, 
and the gentleman paid the pretty widow marked atten- 
tions, and grinned at her baby propitiatingly. 

"Jolly little chap," remarked the Major, worrying 
Van Norden with a forefinger. 

"It's a little girl. Major," said Violet, smiling re- 
proval. 

"Oh, confound it all! I mean, how stupid of me!" 
faltered the Major. "Lovely little thing, anyhow. I 
suppose you're awfully proud of her, Mrs. Van Norden, 
eh? The only pebble on the beach, what? It seems 
awfully rum to see you with a baby, though — you look 
such a girl, don't you know," 
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"What nonsense!" said Violet, blushing; "I'm an 
elderly woman if one counts one's age by one's troubles." 
She glanced significantly at her weeds, and sighed. 

"Oh, ah, of course I understand; I — I can sympa- 
thise, I can indeed. But you shouldn't think of your 
troubles too much, Mrs. Van Norden, if I may say so— 

you should buck up. Life, after all, is " He 

struggled with his eyeglass, and failed to enunciate his 
sentiments on life. 

"Life is very, very strange," said Violet, gazing pen- 
sively at the sea. 

"Isn't it?" said the Major eagerly. "Just fancy, it's 
only a week since I met you, what?" 

"Oh, I wasn't thinking of that," she murmured. 

''/ am," said the Major, "I think of it lots. It seems 
so rum, don't you know, that I'd never seen you till a 
week ago. Don't you think that sometimes people meet 
who were meant to meet, and that for them a week 
scores more than years and years of society between 
people who — well, who only happen to meet because 
they're introduced, don't you know?" 

Van Norden lay communing with herself. In the 
little brain the voice of the past cried for recognition. 
She eyed the adults darkly, agitated by the sense of a 
tragedy which she sought piteously to define. The soul 
of the baby sprawling on the cushions was symptomatic 
of marital jealousy, though the mind failed to diagnose 
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the disease. Distressed and puzzled, Van Norden burst 
mto startling screams and kicked her little limbs about 
furiously. Violet was unable to pacify her, and, much 
alarmed, was about to dispatch the Major for the nurse 
when through the windows of the salon came the pre- 
lude to a song, and someone began to sing "Heaven 
were a Blank without Thee." The baby's paroxysm 
ceased almost at once, her gaze grew wide. Striking 
her ear when it did, the ballad that she had created in 
her preceding incarnation revivified her consciousness of 
the former life. The veil was rent; the female infant 
was at heart a husband — and looking in the faces of 
Violet and her new lover. Van Norden remembered all. 

She could say nothing — speech was not yet granted 
to her — could not proclaim, "I am Otto," though she 
beheld her widow wooed by another man. Life holds 
no moment more terrible than an experience like this. 
Nor did her agony fade with her banishment from the 
scene. On the contrary, her helplessness intensified her 
sufferings; too young as yet to toddle, incapable of in- 
truding where she wished. Van Norden was constantly 
racked by tortures of the imagination. Consumed with 
jealousy, and craving to be in the salon, she was com- 
pelled to lie fuming in her cot — or was strapped in her 
perambulator while her frenzied fancy followed Violet 
and the Major into the Casino. 

Soon she employed the only weapon in her power, 
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and kicked and screamed as oflen as an attempt was 
made to remove her from Violet's presence. By this 
means she witnessed much that would otherwise have 
been hidden from her, was indeed a witness of her 
successor's proposal. Stricken with resentment, the babe 
that had once been the widow's husband lay in her lap 
while the Major begged her to be his wife. 

"I know it's a bit early for me to speak," he stam- 
mered, "but I can't help it — if I let you go away with- 
out telling you how much I care for you, I might never 
see you again. Only give me a word — I'll wait I'll be 
as patient as I can, but tell me that there's a chance 
for me." 

She was silent a long while; evidently she was much 
moved. At last she murmured, "I don't know what 
to say." 

"Can't you care a bit for me?" 

"Ah, it isn't that!" she owned tearfully. 

"Darling! Dearest!" 

"Sh!" she said, "you oughtn't It's so soon; and 
— oh, I don't know, there's so much to consider. There's 
my child." She clasped Van Norden protectively. 

"You don't suppose I'd be rough on it?" cried the 
Major. "Why, I give you my word — ^just as if it were 
my own. Violet, in a few months' time? Will you 
marry me in a few months' time?" 

He leant lower, and she raised her gaze; the next 
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instant they had kissed across Van Norden's head. All 
the rekindled manhood in the infant's consciousness 
flamed to avenge the outrage, burned to strike the sup- 
planter down, to destroy him. The disparity between 
the virile impulse and the tiny frame was maddening. 
Purpling with shame and indignation, Van Norden reared 
to spit at him, but could only dribble. 

No child of nine months is capable of supporting 
such a mental strain, and soon afterwards Violet had to 
send in hot haste for a medical man. He spoke gravely 
of removing something from the brain. 

"'Removing' something? You don't mean 'operat- 
ing?"* 

"Yes, we shall have to operate," answered the doctor, 
and Van Norden was kept in her cot 

There was a morning when a trained nurse came 
to her side putting on an apron, and the surgeon fol- 
lowed. Violet and the Major were present, the Major 
soothing her. 

"I think we'll move the bed," said the surgeon, and 
Van Norden lay staring through the window at the 
brilliant sky. 

The room began to acquire a novel air. The nurse 
produced sheets and cans of hot water from nowhere; 
the surgeon poured fluids in basins briskly. The Major 
set .out mysterious articles from a black bag on the 
chest of drawers. The sky developed a pattern of pink 
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mushrooms and bunches of vermicelli— and Van Norden 
came to his senses. 

He saw Lachlan looking at him. 

"Well, how do you fed?" asked Lachlan. "We've 
got rid of your Myxoma for you. And your wife's first- 
rate. You've a little son waiting downstairs — fine boy, too.** 

"Fine boy?" murmured the composer drowsily, "no, 
I was a fine girl." 

"Not quite come round yet, nurse," said Lachlan; 
'*let him sleep the rest of it off, and he'll be as right 
as rain." 



THE BISHOP'S COMEDY. 



The Bishop of Westborough had seldom found him- 
self in a more delicate position. Since Sweetbay ob- 
jected so strenuously to its rector being a dramatist, 
Sweetbay was clearly no place for the Rector; and it 
devolved upon his Lordship to intimate the fact But 
secretly his Lordship was also guilty of dramatic author- 
ship, and instalments of his comedy were even now in 
the hands of that accomplished actress, Miss Klitty Clarges. 
For this reason, and another, the Bishop had wakeful 
nights. 

However, he did what was required. With all his 
customary blandness, and perhaps a shade more, he 
pointed out to the Rev. Baker Barling that the parish 
of Sweetbay was unsuitable for him, and offered him 
instead a living which a)mmended itself to the Barlings 
not at all. Indeed, Mrs. Baker Barling was so highly 
incensed by the removal, that the Rector had on several 
occasions to say "My dear I" to her reprovingly. 

9* 
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The Bishop was young for a bishop. His classical 
features, and the dignity of his carriage, would have 
compelled attention even if he had been a mere man. 
He never said anything noteworthy, but he voiced the 
sentiments of the unthinking in stately language. This 
made him generally admired. It is not to be inferred 
that he was insincere — he had been granted a popular 
mind; he shared with the majority a strong aversion 
from disagreeable truths. His widest reflections were 
bounded by the word "Unpleasant," and every truth 
that was unpleasant was to the Bishop of Westborough 
"one of those things that are better left undiscussed." 
He had a warm affection for this phrase, which occurred 
in all his articles for the cultured reviews. It was a 
phrase that suggested much earnestness of thought, 
while it spared him the exertion of thinking at alL 

Domestically he had been no less fortunate than in 
his mental limitations. He possessed a little wife, who 
listened to him with the utmost patience, and he had 
seen both his girls make brilliant matches in their first 
season. The history of the bridegroom had, in each 
case, been "one of those things that are better left un- 
discussed." Accordingly, the Bishop boasted a grateful 
heart; in fact when he reflected how abundantly Provi- 
dence had blessed him, he was more than normally 
horrified to think of the impious murmurings of the 
poor. 
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That a personage of his environment and disposition 
had been tempted towards so onepiscopalian a course 
as writing a comedy, proyes how true it is that nothing 
happens but the unforeseen. It was one of the speediest 
conquests of Miss Qaiges's career — a career in which 
peers had been plentiful, but prelates had hitherto been 
lacking. He had made her acquaintance at a recep- 
tion — she was dever off the stage as well as on it, and 
had always tempered her indiscretions with tact; du- 
chesses called her "dear." He thought her the most 
fascinating woman he had ever met, and talked to her 
about the conditions of the English stage with consider- 
able satisfaction to himself* 

"What a dramatist Your Lordship would have made 
if you had not been a bishop!" she murmured, with 
rapt eyes. 

"Oh — er — you are jesting," said the Bishop, asking 
for more. 

"No, indeed — I mean it," returned the lady rever- 
ently* "You have what we call the 'sense of the 
theatre.* And it is so rare! You startled me just now— 
you know by intuition things that the ordinary dramatist 
needs years of experience to find out I can't tell you 
how extraordinary it is!" She regarded him as if she 
were being confronted by a miracle. 

Partly because he was very vain, and partly because 
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Miss Clarges was very good-looking, the lie that she for- 
got almost as soon as it was spoken had lingered caress- 
ingly with the Bishop. Sitting in the Palace one after- 
noon with nothing to do, he found himself scribbling 
*'Act I. — A Drawing Room." He had no definite inten- 
tion of continuing, still less had he a definite plot; but 
like everyone who is deficient in self-criticism, he wrote 
with prodigious facility, and his first act was finished in 
a few days. 

Miss Clarges had been a good deal surprised to re- 
ceive a semi-humorous note from the Bishop of West- 
borough, reminding her of their conversation, and hinting 
that he would be glad to have her opinion of "a dra- 
matic bantling." Tea and a iete-'ii'tete followed in the 
lady's boudoir. She found Act i. all that she had 
dreaded, and told him it was most original. Beaming 
with importance, he perpetrated Act n., and read her 
that She was contemplating a season of management, 
and in sanguine moments reflected that a practised hand 
might knock the Bishop's comedy into something like 
shape, and that the Bishop's name on the bills would 
be well worth having. So she offered various sugges- 
tions about the leading part, and was at home as often 
as he chose to call — and for some weeks he had chosen 
to call very often indeed. 

Remember that he was only fifty. He had married 
when he was twenty-five, married a girl who was taken 
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by his handsome face, and who brought him a very re- 
spectable dower. Though the dower had fascinated hini 
more than the girl, the courtship had comprised his 
sentimentai experiences. As has been said, he had had 
no reason to complain of his choice — he had been re- 
markably successful in all his relationships — he felt that 
lus wife worshipped him, and her worship, and his 
worldly progress, had contented him fully. But now, 
for the first time in his career, he was thrown into in- 
timate association with a woman who had captivated 
those who were seeing life, and those who had seen it 
—and the Bishop of Westborough fell in love with her 
as violently as many wiser men had done before him. 

As for her, it was the first time in the woman's 
career that she had been openly admired by a bishop. 
At the beginning she was attracted by his reputation — 
much as her youngest adorers had been attracted by her 
own — but presently she was attracted by his homage. 
He appealed to her one weakness, her vanity. Though 
she thought it a pity that he wanted to' write a comedy, 
she considered him a great man; his profound belief in 
himself, supported by a nation's esteem, imposed on hen 
To have made a conquest of a pillar of the Church 
flattered her inordinately; the novelty of the situation 
had its effect on the actress, too — and, to her unspeak- 
able amazement, Kitty Clarges fell in love with the 
Bishop. 
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It was at this juncture that circumstances had forced 
him to mortify the Rector of Sweetbay. 

"The affair makes me doubt whether I ought to 
proceed with my own play," he admitted to her one 
afternoon. 

"My dear friendl" She meant "What rot!" but 
she no longer said "what rot!" even to other actresses; 
and she wore dove- coloured gowns, and had been to 
hear him preach. The higher life was a little trying, 
but she liked to feel worthier of him. 

"My action in the matter may be misconstrued. Of 
course, I've simply deferred to the local prejudice, but 
it may be thought that I disapprove of the man's 
tendencies. If I figured as a dramatist myself a little 
later, I might be placed in an ambiguous position. . . . 
Perhaps we might overcome the difficulty by a pseudo- 
nym?" 

She looked blank. "Your Lordship's name will be 
a draw; I'm afraid a pseudonym would mean waiving a 
great deal." 

"Financially? The pecuniary result is not important 
to me." 

But it was important to her. "If the secret were 
really kept, you'd be waiving all the kudos too," she 
added. 

"Well, we must consider," said the Bishop, clinking 
the ice in his glass; "you shall advise me — though I 
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fear Pm exceeding an author's privileges. By the way, 
does the manageress always offer the author a whisky 
and soda?" 

"She offered you an alternative," said Miss Clarges, 
laughing; "the whisky and soda was your choice. But 
you don't really mean to throw the comedy up, do you? 
Think of poor mel" 

The Bishop's eyes were eloquent "Thinking of 
you," he said, after a lingering gaze, "I have this to 
say: you will be put to considerable expense in bringing 
out my work, and, novice as I am, I'm aware that a 
theatre is a heavy speculation; if I withhold the advantage 
of my name from the piece, I shall claim to share your 
risk." 

"You are very generous, dear friend; I don't think 
I could say 'yes' to that" 

"It is no more than fair." 

"I'd rather not I — I shouldn't care for you to find 
money for me!" said Kitty Clarges; and she was con- 
scious that she had soared into the higher life indeed. 

"You are scarcely treating me as the dear friend 
you allow me to believe myself," urged the Bishop, 
missing the greatest compliment of his hfe. 

"Oh!" she said under her breath. 

"I should be serving my own ends. And be- 
sides " 

"Besides what?" 
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"It would make me very happy to think that I 
served you'* 

Her eyelids fell. "You have served me." 

"I rejoice to hear it. May I ask how?" 

"You've served me by your friendship. You've 
given me different thoughts, taken me out of myself, 
done me good — in some ways!" She sighed deeply. 
"I've learnt that there are so much realler things than 
the shams that satisfied me before we met I've been a 
very . . . worldly woman; you know, don't you?" 

"Few human beings are stronger than temptations, 
child," he said melodiously, "and yours must have been 
many." 

"I used to want you to think me better than I am. 
Now I — I do and I don't Oh, I can't explain!" 

"You are showing me your heart — you need not 
spell it" 

"I suppose I mean really that I want you to know 
me as I am, and yet to like me just as much. I wonder 
if you would?" 

He laid a gentle hand upon her shoulder. "Why 
not put me to the test?" 

"I daren't," she said. 

"Am I so hard?" 

She shook her head, silently. 

"What then?" 
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"Vm SO bad," she whispered. She drooped a little 
nearer to him. 

"Why do you say such things?" cried the Bishop; 
"you hurt me!" 

"Haven't you met other sinners? " 

"I would have had your past free from sin." 

"Oh, my past?" she sobbed, and bowed herself in 
his arms. "My past is past — I'm sinning now!" 

Much may be done by earnest endeavour, and he 
persuaded himself that his embrace was episcopal. 

"My child," he murmured at last, soothing her 
tenderly, "I will not affect to misunderstand what you 
have said — it would be a false kindness to you. Nor 
will I be guilty of concealing the transgressions of my 
own heart Were I a younger man, I might doubt the 
righteousness of owning that the attachment is mutual; 
but the years bring wisdom, and at my age we see 
deeply. My duty is to help you, and I realise that I 
can help you only by a perfect candour. I acknowledge, 
therefore, that you are indeed most dear to me." 

"Oh, you are great!" she exclaimed. "I shall see 
you still? Promise you'll still come here — don't let me 
lose you! Say it! Say again you love me!" 

"You are indeed most dear to me," repeated the 
Bishop, who thought this way of putting it sounded 
more innocent He got up and paced the room with 
agitation. "You ask me if I will still come here. I do 
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not disguise from myself that many might think I should 
answer *no'; many might hold it my duty to desert you 
in the conflict that must be waged, to leave you to bear 
the brunt of it alone. I am not one of them. Flight is 
at best the refuge of a coward. Doughtier than to flee 
temptation is to confront and conquer it" He swept 
the hair from his brow with a noble gesture. "I re- 
cognise that my highest duty is to share your struggles 
— to solace and sustain you. Yes, I will come! We 
have a mighty battle before us, you and I — and we will 
fight side by side, my comrade, till we win!** 

In other words, he ventured to go to tea there all 
the same, and had whisky and soda when it wasn't tea- 
time. 
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11. 

How much of what the Stage Door Club said about 
them was fact and how much of it was fiction, is a 
thing that could be decided only by the Bishop or Miss 
Qarges — neither of whom is to be consulted on the 
subject But the Rev. Baker Barling, who frequently 
dropped into the dub for the house dinner, or a game 
of poker, heard the gossip; and Baker Barling confided 
it to Mrs. Baker Barling; and Mrs. Baker Barling, whose 
wrath against the Bishop had in no way abated, 
manoeuvred for the joy of condoling with the Bishop's 
wife. 

Miss Qarges was paralysed one morning by a note 
in which "Mrs. LuUieton Meadows," mentioning that her 
husband was the Bishop of Westborough, requested the 
actress to receive her upon a matter of the utmost im- 
portance the same afternoon. The actress's first impulse 
was to be "out" when the lady called; her second, to 
telegraph to the Bishop for advice. The fear of driving 
Mrs. Meadows to extremities, and the thought that a 
telegram might fall into the wrong hands, prevented her 
adopting either course. She could only pray for the 
ability to persuade the visitor that her suspicions were 
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unfounded, and she felt sick with misgiving as the day 
wore on. 

How extraordinary of the woman! Whether she 
meant to be offensive, or pathetic, what a folly of her 
to come! On the stage, of course, such scenes were 
usual, and Kitty Clarges knew exactly how she would 
have to behave there — that she would be first mocking, 
then attentive, and finally moved to repentance. But 
the theatre was one thing, and life was another. In 
real life it was preposterous of a person to seek an 
interview and plead for the return of a husband's heart; 
in real life it was impossible to return a heart, even 
if one wished to do it And in this case, the wish 
was lacking; Miss Clarges was so infatuated by the 
Bishop that she had even been jealous to remember 
that another woman had a legal claim to him. 

At the tingle of the bell, she caught her breatk 
She had never seen "the other woman," and mixed 
with her apprehension was a strong curiosity to know 
what his wife was like. "Mrs. Meadows" announced 
the maid. The actress turned to the doorway, trembling, 
and saw with satisfaction that the lady was a timid little 
woman, dowdily dressed; she looked as if she Uved in 
Tunbridge Wells. 

"Mrs. Meadows — how good of you to call!" 

Mrs. Meadows advanced awkwardly; it was evident 
that she was painfully embarrassed. "Miss Clarges? 
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I hope I havent put yoa to any moonvenieQce? " she 
munmiicd. 

"it is an immense pleasure to me to meet yon. 
Won't yoa sit down?" 

For an instant the Bishop's wife heatated. Then 
she sat at the extreme edge of a chair, and moistened 
her lips. 

"My visit must appear very strange to you?" 

"Most kind!" said Kitty Qarges. "How is his 
Lordship getting on with his play? It'll soon be finished 
now, I suppose?" 

"I daresay — I really don't know; I didn't come 
to talk about the play," Mrs. Meadows faltered; "I 
came because you might do more for me than anybody 
dse alive! ftCss Clarges, my husband is in love with 
you." 

The start, the bewilderment in the eyes, was ad- 
mirable; "My . . . dear Mrs. Meadows?" 

"You need not trouble to deny it," said the lady 
quietly, "because he has acknowledged it to me. But 
that isn't all — ^you are in love with my husband." 

"Are you here to insult me?" cried Miss Clarges, 
rising. "I have the honour to be one of his Lord- 
ship's friends; he has been pleased to discuss his comedy 
with me. Not unnatural, I think? Especially as I 
hope to produce the piece! As for . . . what you say, 
there has never been a word, a syllable — our conversa- 
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tion might have been phonographed for all London to 
hear!" The indignation of her voice quivered into pain. 
"I wouldn't have had this happen for the world— I 
can't understand it!" She struggled with a sob, and 
suppressed it proudly. "It's cruel!" 

"I don't wonder that he admires you," said his wife 
thoughtfully; "you have great talent. But I have seen 
a letter from you to him. Here it is!" 

Miss Clarges gasped, and looked at it She sat 
down again very slowly. "All right," she said, "I am 
fond of your husband! Well?" 

"It was finding your letter that made me write to 
you. I heard weeks ago that he was mad about you, 
but the letter showed me that you cared for him. Oh, 
I know that I oughtn't to have written! I coiisidered a 
long time before I made up my mind. But there was 
so much at stake, I thought you might help me. If you 
will listen " . . 

"What for?" exclaimed Mss Clarges. "What's the 
good of my listening? Even if I promised you not to 
see him again — I wouldn't promise it, but if I did— 
would it make him any fonder oi you? Do you think, 
if / lost a man, I should beg the other woman to give 
him back to me? I should know she couldn't do it; I 
should know I might as well beg her to give me back 
— my innocence. And I shouldn't reproach her, either! 
I'd reproach myself! I should call myself a fool for 
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not holding my own. Women like me don*t lose the 
man they want — we know how easy it is for him to 
leave us, and we take the trouble to keep him. It's 
you good women who are always being left; after you've 
caught the man, you think you've nothing more to do. 
Marriage is the end of your little story, so you take it 
for granted it must be the end of his. The more you 
love him, the sooner you bore him. You go bankrupt 
in the honeymoon — you're a back number to him be- 
fore you've been married a month — he knows all your 
life, and all your mind, and all your moods. You 
haven't a surprise in reserve for him — and then you 
wonder he yawns. Great Scott! To hold a man's 
interest, show him your heart, as you pull out a tape 
measure — an inch at a time. I adore your husband; I 
venerate him! My guilty love has made me a purer 
woman. You can't realise that — I don't expect you to 
realise it; but surely you must know that — if you wept 
and went down on your knees to me — I couldn't say, 
'Because the right's all on your side, he shall never 
tbink about me any more?'" 

"You misunderstand the object of my visit," said 
Mrs. Meadows meekly. "I didn't come to weep to you; 
I didn't come to beg you to say that he i should never 
think about you any more. I came to beg you to tell 
me what you find in him to love." 

"Eh?" ejaculated Miss Clarges. 
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"I came to beg you to tdl me what you find in 
him to love,'* repeated the elder woman in plaintive 
tones. "You see, to you he is only an episode; but 
unless I choose to make a scandal — and I have 
daughters to consider — / must expect to spend many 
more years with him. If you will help me to dis- 
cover some attraction in him, it will make life far easier 
for me." 

Kitty Clarges sat staring at her dumbly. "You f-find 
no attraction in him?" she stammered at last. 

"It is unconventional of me to admit it to you," but, 
as I say, there is so much at stake — I feel justified in 
asking your assistance. To me he is tedious beyond 
words to tell. If you would explain why yoa adore 
him, if you would show me some xnerit, some spark of 
talent, or wit, or humour, something to make his pre- 
tensions less intolerable — you don't know how thankful 
to you I should be." 

"Your husband is a great man." She spoke with a 
touch of uncertainty. 

"Oh, no! And I should be foolish to ask so much 
— a moderately intelligent man is all that a woman like 
me has the right to expect The Bishop is unfor- 
tunately very, very dull. Believe me, I have tried most 
conscientiously to be deceived by him. I used to read 
his Press notices, and say, 'Look what the newspapers 
say about him— it musi be true!' But I knew it 
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wasn't I used to listen to his sermons — there arent 
many of them; they've been the same sermons for 
twenty years — and say, *What lovely language, what 
noble thoughts! How proud his little Mildred should 
be!' But, though I was a young girl then, I knew that 
the lovely language was all sound and no sense, and 
that the noble thoughts came out of the Dictionary of 
Quotations. O Miss Clarges! you are a brilliant woman, 
far, far cleverer than I — he must have some stray virtue 
that my earnest search hasn't brought to light, or you 
couldn't gush so romantically about him. Help me to 
see it! Think how he wearies me — tell me what the 
virtue is!" 

The actress was breathing heavily, her nostrils 
fluttered; on her bloodless cheeks the delicacy of 'Maiden 
Bloom" stood out in unbecoming blotches. To hear that 
she idolised a man whom this little provincial in last 
year's fashions disdained as a bore, robbed her of speech. 
She had not believed there could be such depths of 
humiliation in the world. 

Some seconds passed, while the suppliant watched 
her wistfully. 

"If you don't care for your husband, I'm afraid I 
couldn't teach you to love him." 

"No, no; I only thought you might help me to put 
up with him; I'm not unreasonable — I'd be grateful for 
small mercies. If you'd mention a ray of interest in him, 
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rd keep my eyes on that, and make the most of it . ^ . 
You're not vexed with me for coming?" 

"Oh, not at all; I — I suppose you've been very . . . 
amiable^ our interview has been rather quaint; I'm sony 
I can't oblige you." 

"Well," sighed Mrs. Meadows, "it can't be helped. 
But I must say I'm disappointed! When I found out 
there was a woman in love with him, it simply amazed 
me! I felt it only right to consult you — it seemed such 
an opportunity to improve matters at home. Still, there 
it is, if you can't tell me, you can't!" She was very 
downcast "Then I'll say *Good afternoon.'" 

"May I offer you some — tea?" quavered Kitty, ding- 
ing to the mantelpiece. 

"Thank you so much, but Pm afraid I must be 
going now; I promised to see our secretary at the office 
of the Mission Fund at four o'clock. Good-bye, Miss 
Clarges. You needn't tell the Bishop that I called. It 
has been quite useless!" She sighed herself out 

Now, though Kitty Clarges endeavoured to persuade 
herself by turns that Mrs. Meadows was a fool incap- 
able of appreciating her husband, and that Mrs. Meadows 
was a diplomat scheming to disenchant her with him, 
both endeavours were unsuccessful. She could not think 
the woman an utter idiot, and still less was it possible 
to think her a genius. Kitty Clarges was less entranced 
by the Bishop in their next meeting. Between them 
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lurked a dowdy little figure^ regarding her with astonished 
eyes. The astonishment shamed her as no homily could 
have ever done. The figure^ was present at all their 
meetings, and often she lost sight of the Bishop's classical 
features, and could see nothing but his wife's eyes 
wondering at her. His eloquence was no longer thrilling 
—she was obsessed by the knowledge that it wasn't 
good enough for the woman in the modes of Tunbtidge 
WeUs. 

Before long the sight of her own dove-coloured 
gowns began to get on her nerves, and gradually she 
discarded them. Once, when the Bishop proposed to 
visit her, she told him that she would be lunching out 
A few days later she wrote that unforeseen circumstances 
denied her the hope of producing his comedy. His 
urgent letter of inquiry remained unanswered. When 
he called for an explanation she was ''not at home." 



TRICOTRIN ENTERTAINS. 

One night when Htou went home, an unaccustomed 
perfume floated to meet him on the stairs. He climbed 
them in amazement 

"If we lived in an age of miracles, I should con- 
clude that Tricotrin was smoking a cigar," he said to 
himself. "What can it be?" 

The pair occupied a garret in the Rue des Trois 
Fibres at this time, where their window, in sore need of 
rq)airs, commanded an unrivalled view of the dirty 
steps descending to the Passage des Abbesses. To- 
night, behold Tricotrin, pacing the garret with dignity, 
between his lips an Havannah that could have cost no 
less than a franc The composer rubbed his eyes. 

"Have they made you an Academician?" he stam- 
mered, "or has your uncle, the silk manufacturer, died 
and left you his business?" 

"My friend," replied the poet, "prepare yourself for 
*a New and Powerful Feuilleton of the Most Absorbing 
Interest!' I am no longer the young man who went 
out this evening — I am a celebrity." 
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*I tfaooglht,*' said the oon^oser, ''that it oouldn*t be 
you when I saw the agar." 

"Figme jomsdC ocmtinaed Tiicotrin, ''that at lune 
o'dock I was wandering an the Grands Boulevards with 
a thirst that coold have consumed a breweiy. I might 
mention that I had also empty pockets, but " 

''It would be to pad the feuiDeton shamelessly,'* 
said Hton: "there are things that one takes for granted.** 

''At the coiner of the Place de POpera, a fellow 
passed me whom I knew and yet did not know; I could 
not recall where it was we had met I turned and 
followed him, racking my brains the while. Suddenly I 
remembered ** 

"Pardon me," interrupted the composer, "but I have 
read Bel-Ami mysidL Oh, it is quite evident that you 
are a celebrity — you have already forgotten how to be 
original!" 

"There is a resemblance, it is true," admitted 
Tricotiin. "However, Maupassant had no copy-right in 
the Place de I'Opera. I say that I remembered the 
man; I had known him when he was in the advertise- 
ment business in Lyons. Well, we have supped to- 
gether; he is in a position to do me a service — he will 
ask an editor to publish an 'Interview' with me!" 

"An 'Interview?'" exclaimed Pitou. "You are to 
be 'Interviewed?' Oh, no, my poor friend, too much 
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meat has unhinged your reason! Go to sleep — you 
will be hungry and sane again to-morrow!" 

"It will startle some of them, hein? 'Gustave 
Tricotrin At Home' — in the illustrated edition of U 
Demi-Mot?" 

"Illustrated?" gasped Htou. He looked round the 
attic "Did I understand you to say 'illustrated?'" 

"Well, well," said Tricotrin, "we shall move the beds. 
And, perhaps, the concierge will lend us a palm from 
the portals. With a palm and an amiable photographer, 
an air of splendour is easily arrived at I should like 
a screen — we will borrow one from a studio in the Rue 
Ravignan. Mon Dieu! with a palm and a screen I 
foresee the most opulent effects. * A Comer of the Study' 
— we can put the screen in front of the washhand- 
stand, and litter the table with manuscripts — you will 
admit that we have a sufficiency of manuscripts? — no 
one will know that they have all been rejected. Also, 
a painter in the Rue Ravignan might lend us a few of 
his failures — 'Before you go, let me show you my pic- 
tures!' said Monsieur Tricotrin: 'I am an ardent cd- 
lectorl'" 

In Montmartre the sight of two ** types" shifting 
household gods makes no sensation — the sails of the 
windmills still revolve. On the day that it had its 
likeness taken, the attic was temporarily transformed. 
At least a score of unappreciated masterpieces concealed 
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the dilapidation of the walls; the broken window was 
decorated with an Eastern fabric that had been a 
cherished "property** of half the ateliers in Paris; the 
poet himself — ^with the palm contributed by the con- 
deige drooping gracefully above his head — mused in a 
massive chair in which Solomon had been pronouncing 
judgment until 12.15, when the poet had called for it 
The appearance of exhaustion observed by admirers of 
the poet* s portrait was due to the chair's appalling 
weight As he staggered under it up the steps of the 
Passage des Abbesses , the young man had feared he 
would expire on the threshold of his fame. 

However, the photographer proved as resourceful as 
could be desired, and perhaps the most striking feature 
of the illustration was the spaciousness of the apartment 
in which M. Tricotrin was presented to readers of Le 
Demi'Moi, The name of the thoroughfare was not 
obtruded. 

With what pride was that issue of the jomnal re- 
garded in the Rue des Trois Fr^res! 

"Aha!" cried Tricotrin, who in moments persuaded 
himself that he really occupied such noble quarters, 
''those who repudiated me in the days of my struggles 
will be a little repentant now, hein? Stone Heart will 
discover that I was not wrong in relying on my genius!'* 

"I assume," said Pitou, "that *Stone Heart' is your 
newest pet-name for the silk-manufacturing uncle?" 
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"You catch my meaning precisely. I propose to 
send a copy of the paper to Lyons, with the 'interview' 
artistically bordered by laurels; I cannot draw laurels 
myself, but there are plenty of people who can. We 
will find someone to do it when we palter with star- 
vation at Le Faisan d'Or this evening — or perhaps we 
had better fast at Le Lapin Agile instead; there is 
generally some ink in the bottle there, I shall put the 
address in the margin — my uncle will not know where 
it is, and on the grounds of euphony I have no fault 
to find with it It would not surprise me if I received 
an affectionate letter and a banknote in reply — the perver- 
sity of human nature delights in generosities to the 
prosperous." 

"It is a fact,** said Pitou. "That human nature!" 

"Who knows? — he may even renew the allowance 
that he used to make mel" 

"Upon my word, more unlikely things have hap- 
pened," Ktou conceded. 

"Mon Dieu, Nicolas, we shall again have enough 
to eat!" 

"Ah, visionary!" exclaimed Ktou; "are there no 
bounds to your imagination?" 

Now the perversity to which the poet referred did 
inspire M. Rigaud, of Lyons, to loosen his purse-strings. 
He wrote that he rejoiced to learn that Gustave was 
beginning to make his way, and enclosed a present of 
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two handled and filfy francs. Mare, after an avancalar 
preamble which the poet skipped — having a literary 
hatred oi digressions in the work of others — ^he even 
hinted that the allowance might be resomed. 

What a banquet there was in bohemial How the 
glasses jingled afterwards in La Liine Rousse, and oh, 
the beautiftil hats that Ivonne and Marcelle displayed 
in the Jardin des Battes-Chaumont on the next fine 
Sunday! Even when the last lipples of the splash 
were stilled , the comrades swaggered gallantly on the 
Boulevard Rochechouart, for by any post might not the 
first instalment of that allowance arrive? 

Weeks passed; and Tricotrin began to say, '<It looks 
to me as if we needed another 'Interview'!'* 

And then came a letter which was no less cordial 
than its predecessor, but which crashed upon the humble 
attic like a bombshell from the Prussians. Monsieur 
Rigaud stated that business would bring him to Paris 
on the following evening, and that he anticipated the 
pleasure of visiting his nephew; he trusted that his dear 
Gustave would meet him at the station. The poet and 
composer stared at each other with bloodless faces. 

"You must call at his hotel instead," faltered Pitou 
at last 

"But you may be sure he will wish to see my 
elegant abode." 
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"*It is in the hands of the decotators. How un- 
fortunate!'" 

"He would propose to offer them suggestions; he is 
a born suggester." 

"'Fever is raging in the house — a most infectious 
fever; we will ask a medical student to give us one/' 

"It would not explain my lodging in a slum mean- 
while." 

"Well, let us admit that there is nothing to be 
done; you will have to own up." 

"Are you insane? It is improvident youths like 
you who come to lament their wasted lives. If I could 
receive him this once as he expects to be received, we 
cannot doubt that it would mean an income of two 
thousand francs to me. Prosperity dangles before us— 
shall I fail to clutch it? Mon Dieu, what a catastrophe, 
his coming to Paris! Why cannot he conduct his 
business in Lyons? Is there not enough money in the 
city of Lyons to satisfy him? O grasper! what greed! 
Nicolas, my more than brother, if it were night when I 
took him to a sumptuous apartment, he might not 
notice the name of the street— I could talk brilliantly 
as we turned the corner. Also I could scintfllate as I 
led him away. He would never know that it was not 
the Rue des Trois Fr^res." 

"You are right," agreed Htou; "but which is the 
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panpo- in our social ciide wbose samptooas apartment 
yoa propose to acqmre?" 

"One mnst oonsidery'' said Triootzin. *Obviously» 
I am oompeDed to entertain in somebody's; fortunatdy, 
I have two days to find it in. I shall now go forth!*' 

Jt was a genial morning, and the first person he 
accosted in the Rae Ravignan was Goujaud, painting in 
the patch of garden before the studios. "Tdl me, 
Goujaud," exclaimed the poet, "have you any gflded 
acquaintance who would permit me the use of his 
apartment for two hours to-morrow evening?" 

Goujaud reflected for some seconds, with his head 
to one side. "I have never done anything so fine as 
this before," he observed; "regard the atmosphere 
of it!** 

**It is execrable!" replied Tricotrin, and went next 
door to Flamant "My old one," he explained, "I have 
urgent need of a regal apartment for two hours to- 
morrow — have you a wealthy friend who would ac- 
commodate me?" 

"You may beautify your bedroom with all my 
possessions," returned Flamant heartily. "I have a 
stuffed parrot that is most decorative, but I have not a 
friend that is wealthy." 

"You express yourself like a First Course for the 
Foreigner," said Tricotrin, much annoyed; "devil take 
your stuffed parrot!" 
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The heat of the sun increased towards midday, and 
drops began to trickle under the young man's hat By 
four o'clock he had called upon sixty-two persons, ex- 
clusive of Sanquereau, whom he had been unable to 
wake. He bethought himself of Lajeunie, the novelist; 
but Lajeunie could offer him nothing more serviceable 
than a pass for the Elys^-Montmartre. "Now how is 
it possible that I spend my life among such imbeciles? " 
groaned the unhappy poet; "one offers me a parrot, 
and another a pass for a dancing-hall! Can I assure 
my unde, who is a married man, and produces silk in 
vast quantities, that I reside in a dancing-hall? Besides, 
we know those passes — they are only available for 
ladies." 

"It is true that you could not get in by it," assented 
Lajeunie, "but I give it to you freely. Take it, my poor 
fellow! Though it appears inadequate to the occasion, 
it may prove to be the turning-point in your fortunes." 

"You are as mad as the stories you write," said 
Tricotrin; "still it can go in my pocket" And he made, 
exhausted, for a bench in the Place Dancourt, where he 
apostrophised his fate. 

Thus occupied, he fell asleep, and presently a young 
woman sauntered from the sidewalk across tlie square. 
In the shady little Place Dancourt is the little white 
Th6itre Montmartre, and she first perused the play-bill, 
and then contemplated the sleeping poet It may have 
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been that she found scnnetfaiiig attractive in his bearing 
or it may have been that ragamuffins sprawled elsewhere; 
but, having determined to wait awhile, she selected the 
bench on which he reposed, and forthwith woke him. 

''Now here is a nice thing!" he exclaimed, realising 
his lapse with a start 

"Oh monsieur!" said she, blushing. 

"Pardon; I referred to my having dozed when every 
moment is of consequence," he explained. "And yet," 
he went on ruefully, "upon my soul,^ I cannot conjecture 
where I shall go next!" 

Her response was so sympathetic that it tempted him 
to remain a little longer, and in five minutes she was 
recounting her own perplexities. It transpired that she was 
a lady's-maid with a holiday, and the problem before 
her was whether to spend her money on a theatre or on 
a ball 

"Now that is a question which is disposed of in* 
stantly," said Tricotrin. "You shall spend your money 
on a theatre, and go to a ball as well." And out fluttered 
the pink pass presented to him by Lajeunie. 

The girl's tongue was as lively as her gratitude. She 
was, she told him, maid to the famous Colette Aubray, 
who had gone unattended that afternoon to visit the 
owner of a villa in the country, where she would stay 
until the next day but one. "So you see, monsieur, we 
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poor servants are left alone in the flat to amuse our- 
selves as best we can!" 

"Mon Dieu!" ejaculated Tricotrin, and added men- 
tally, "It was decidedly the good kind fairies that pointed 
to this bench!" 

He proceeded to pay the young woman such ardent 
attentions that she assumed he meant to accompany her 
to the ball, and her disappointment was extreme when 
he had to own that the state of his finances forbade it 
"All I can suggest, my dear L^onie," he concluded, "is 
that I shall be your escort when you leave. It is 
abominable that you must have other partners in the 
meantime, but I feel that you will be constant to me in 
your thoughts. I shall have much to tell you — I shall 
whisper a secret in your ear; for, incredible as it may 
sound, my sweet child, you alone in Paris have the 
power to save me." 

"Oh monsieur!" faltered the admiring lady's-maid, 
"it has always been my great ambition to save a young 
man, especially a young man who used such lovely 
language. I am siure, by the way you talk, that you 
must be a poet!" 

"Extraordinary," mused Tricotrin, "that all the world 
recognises me as a poet, excepting when it reads my 
poetry!" And this led him to reflect that he must seD 
some of it, in order to provide refreshment for Ldonie 
before he begged her aid. Accordingly, he arranged to 
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meet her when the ball finished, and limpM back to 
the attic, where he made up a choice assortment of his 
wares. 

He had resolved to try the office of Le Demi-Moi, 
but his reception there was cold. "You should not pre- 
sume on our good nature," demurred the editor; "only 
last month we had an article on you, saying that you 
were highly talented, and now you ask us to publish 
your work besides. There must be a limit to such 
things." 

He examined the collection, nevertheless, with a 
depreciatory countenance, and offered ten francs for 
three of the finest specimens. "From Le Demi^Mot I 
would counsel you to accept such low terms," he said, 
with engaging interest, "on account of the prestige you 
derive from appearing in it" 

"In truth it is a noble thing, prestige,** admitted Trico- 
trin; "but, monsieur, I have never known a. man able 
to make a meal of it when he was starving, or to warm 
himself before it when he was without a fire. Still — r 
though it is a jumble-sale price — let them go!" 

"Payment will be made in due course," said the 
editor, and became immersed in correspondence. 

Tricotrin paled to the lips, and the next five minutes 
were terrible; indeed, he did not doubt that he would 
have to limp elsewhere. At last he cried, "Well, let us 
say seven francs, cash. Seven francs in the hand are 

Whixpert about Women, ' ' 
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worth ten in due course." And thus the bargain was 
concluded. 

"It was well for Hercules that none of his labours 
was the extraction of payment from an editor!" panted 
the poet on the doorstep. But he was now enabled to 
fete the lady's-maid in grand style, and — not to be out- 
done in generosity — she placed Mdlle. Aubra/s flat at 
his disposal directiy he asked for it 

"You have accomplished a miracle!** averred Pitou, 
in the small hours, when he heard the news. 

Tricotrin waved a careless gesture. "To a man of 
resource all things are possible," he murmured. 

The next evening the silk manufacturer was warmly 
embraced on the platform, and not a little surprised to 
learn that his nephew expected a visit at once. How- 
ever, the young man's consternation was so profound 
when objections were made that, in the end, they were 
withdrawn. Tricotrin directed the driver after Monsieur 
Rigaud was in the cab, and, on their reaching the 
courtyard, there was L6onie, all frills, ready to carry 
the handbag. 

"Your servant?" inquired Monsieur Rigaud, with 
some disapproval , as they went upstairs; "she is rather 
fancifully dressed, hein?" 

"Is it so?" answered Tricotrin. "Perhaps a bachelor 
is not sufficiently observant in these matters. Still she 
is an attentive domestic. Take off your things, my dear 
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nncle, and make yourself at home. What joy it gives 
me to see you here!" 

"Mon Dieu," exclaimed the silk manufacturer, looking 
about him, "you have a place fit for a prince! It must 
have cost a pretty penny." 

"Between ourselves," said Tricotiin, "I often re- 
proach myself for what I spent on it; I could make very 
good use to-day of some of the money I squandered." 

"What curtains!" murmured Monsieur Rigaud, finger- 
ing the silk enraptured. "The quality is superb! What 
may they have charged you for these curtains?" 

"It was years ago — upon my word I do not remem- 
ber," drawled Tricotrin, who had no idea whether he 
ought to say five hundred francs, or five thousand. 
"Also, you must not think I have bought everything you 
see — many of the pictures and bronzes are presents from 
admirers of my work. It is gratifying, hein?" 

"I — I To confess the truth, we had not heard 

of your triumphs," admitted Monsieur Rigaud; "I did 
not dream you were so successful." 

"Ah, it is in a very modest way," Tricotrin replied* 
"I am not a millionaire, I assure you! On the contrary^ 
it is often difficult to make both ends meet — although,"^ 
he added hurriedly "I live with the utmost economy,, 
my uncle! the days of my thoughtlessness are past A 
man should save, a man should provide for the future I "^ 

At this moment he was astonished to see L6onie 
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open the door and announce that dinner was served. 
She had been even better than her word. 

"Dinner?" cried Monsieur Rigaud. "Ah, now I 
understand why you were so dejected when I would not 
come!" 

"Bah, it will be a very simple meal," said his 
nephew, "but after a journey one must eat. Let us go 
in." He was turning the wrong way, but Ldonie's eye 
-saved him. 

"Come," he proceeded, taking his seat, "some soup 
— some good soup! What will you drink, my unde?" 

"On the sideboard I see champagne," chuckled Mon- 
sieur Rigaud; "you treat the old man well, you rogue!'* 

"Hah," said Tricotrin, who had not observed it, 
**the cellar, I own, is an extravagance of mine! Alone, 
I drink only Perrier, or a little weak daret and water; 
but to my dearest friends I must give the dearest wines. 
Leonie, champagne!" 

It was a capital dinner, and the cigars and dgarettes 
that Leonie put on the table with the coffee were of the 
highest excellence. Agreeable conversation whiled away 
some hours, and Tricotrin began to look for his uncle 
to get up, but it was raining smartly, and Monsieur 
JRigaud was reluctant to bestir himself. Another hour 
lagged by, and at last Tricotrin faltered: 

"I fear I must beg you to excuse me for leaving 
you, my uncle; it is most annoying, but I am compelled 
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to go oat The fact is, I have coDsented to collaborate 
with Capus, and he is so eccentric, this dear Alfred — 
we shall be at work all night" 

"Go, my good Gustave," said his uncle readily; 
"and, as I am very tired, if you have no objection, I will 
occupy your bed.** 

Tricotrin's jaw dropped, and it was by a supreme 
effort that he stammered how pleased the arrangement 
would make him. To intensify the fix, L^nie and the 
cook had disappeared — doubtiess to the mansarde in 
which they slept — and he was left to cope with the cata- 
strophe alone. However, having switched on the lights, 
he conducted the elderly gentleman to an enticing apart- 
ment He wished him an affectionate "good-night," and 
afler promising to wake him early, made for home, 
leaving the manufacturer sleepily surveying the room's 
imperial splendour. 

"What magnificence!" soliloquised Monsieur Rigaud. 
"What toilet articles!" He got into bed. "What a 
coverlet — there must be twenty thousand francs on top' 
of me!" 

He had not slumbered under them long when he 
was aroused by such a commotion that he feared for the 
action of his heart Blinking in the glare, he perceived 
L6onie in scanty attire, distracted on her knees — and, 
by the bedside, a beautiful lady in a travelling cloak^ 
raging with the air of a lioness. 
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"Go away!" quavered the manufacturer. "What is 
the meaning of this intrusion?" 

"Intrasion?" raved the lady. "That is what you 
will explain, monsieur! How comes it that you are m 
my bed?" 

"Yours?" ejaculated Monsieur Rigaud. "What is it 
you say? You are making a grave error, for which you 
will apologise, madame." 

"Oh, hold me back," pleaded the lady, throwing up 
her eyes, "hold me back or I shall assault him!" She 
flung to L^onie. "Wretched girl, you shall pay for this! 
Not content with lavishing my champagne and my 
friend's cigars on your lover, you must put him to re- 
cuperate in my room!" 

"Oh!" gasped the manufacturer, and hid his head 
under the priceless coverlet "Such an imputation is 
unpardonable," he roared, reappearing. "I am Monsieur 
Rigaud, of Lyons; I am in the flat of my nephew. Mon- 
sieur Tricotrin; I request you to retire!" 

**Imbecile!" screamed the lady; "you are in the flat 
of me — Colette Aubray. And your presence may ruin 
ine — I expect a visitor on most important business! He 
has not my self-control; if he finds you here he will most 
certainly send you a challenge. He is the best swords- 
man in Paris! I advise you to believe me, for you have 
just five mmutes to save your life!" 
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''IJioiisicin;* vzfSed Lecr::e, 'toq hsic been de- 
ceived!* And, htim t jui her scbs. she crnfrssrd die 
drmmshmoes^ wlcdi he heard virh the greai^csi di£i- 
€ult)r, owing to die riullrnng of hs teedi. 

The lain vas desceodfsg in casaiacts vhen Mccsaenr 
Rigand got ontsidcv bat thoc^ die trans and die trains 
bad both stopped Tunn^zg, and cabs vcie as dear as 
radiiun, his Bay vas so t e mp c slu ocs that nothing ooold 
deter him from reaching the poet's real abode. Hb 
attack on the front door warned Tncotiin and Pitoa 
what had happened, and they raised themsehvs^ Uandied 
from their piUoiv^ to receive his corses^ It was impos- 
sible to reason with him, and he lamiched the most 
frightful dennndatioQS at his nephew f<x' an hoar, when 
the abatement of the downpoor permitted him to d^>art. 
More! At nooo, who should arrrive bat Lecmie in tears? 
She had been dismissed from her employment, and 
came to beg die poet to intercede for her. 

''What calamities!'' groaned Tricotrin. ''How frmt- 
less are man's noblest endeavours without the £sivouring 
breeze! I shaU drown myself at eight o'dock. How- 
ever, I will readily plead for yoa first, if your mistress 
will receive me." 

By the maid's advice he presented himself late in 
the day, and when he had cooled his heels in the salon 
for some time, a lady entered who was of such ravishing 
appearance that his head swam. 
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"Monsieur Tricotrin?" she inquired haughtily. "I 
have heard your name from your nnde, monsieur. Are 
you here to visit my servant?** 

"Mademoiselle,** he faltered, **I am here to throw 
myself on your merqr. At eight o'clock I have decided 
to commit suicide, for I am ruined. The only hope left 
me is to win your pardon before I die." 

"I suppose your uncle has disowned you?** she said. 
"Naturally! It was a pretty situation to put him in— 
how would you care to be in it yoiurself?" 

"Alas, mademoiselle," sighed Tricotrin, "there are 
situations to which a poor poet may not aspire!" 

After regarding him silently, she exclaimed, "I can- 
not understand what a boy with eyes like yours saw in 
I^onie?" 

"Merely good nature and a means to an end, be- 
lieve me! If you would ease my last moments, reinstate 
her in your service. Do not let me drown with the 
knowledge that another is suffering for my fault! Ma- 
demoiselle, I entreat you — take her back!" 

"And why should I ease your last moments?" she 
demurred. 

"Because I have no right to ask it; because I have 
no defence for my sin towards you; because you would 
be justified in trampling on me — and to pardon would 
be sublime!" 
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"You are very eloquent for my maid," returned 
the lady. 

He shook his head. "Oh, no — I fear I am plead- 
ing for myself. For, if you reinstate the girl, it will 
prove that you forgive the man — and I want your for- 
giveness so much!" He fell at her feet 

"Does your engagement for eight o'clock press, mon- 
sieur?" murmured the lady, smiling. "If you could dine 
here again to-night, I might relent by degrees." 

"And she is adorable!" he told Htou. "I passed 
the most delicious evening of my life!" 

"It is fortunate," observed Pitou, "for that, and your 
uncle's undying enmity, are all you have obtained by 
your imposture. Remember that the evening cost two 
thousand francs a year!" 

"Ah, misanthrope," cried Tricotrin radiantly, "there 
must be a crumpled roseleaf in every Eden!" 



THE 
INFIDELITY OF MONSIEUR NOULENS. 

Whenever they talk of him, whom I will call 
"Noulens" — of his novels, his method, the eccentricities 
of his talent — someone is sure to say, "But what com- 
rades, he and his wife! They are devoted to each 
other!" You are certain to hear it; and as often as I 
hear it myself, I think of what he told me that evening 
— I remember the shock I had. 

At the beginning, I had expected little. When I 
went in, his wife said, "I fear he will be poor com- 
pany; he has to write a short story for La Voix, and 
cannot find a theme — he has been beating his brains 
all day." So far from anticipating emotions, I had 
proposed dining there another night instead, but she 
would not allow me to leave. "Something you say 
may suggest a motif to him," she declared, "and he 
can write or dictate the story in an hour, when you 
have gone." 

So I stayed, and after dinner he lay on the sofa, 
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bewailii^ the fate that had made him an anther. The 
saJon oo mmuniratfd wdh his stndy, and through the 
open door be had the inTitation <^ his wiiting-table — 
the little siieaf of paper that she had pot in readiness 
for him, die hg^Ued lamp, the pile of cigarettes. I 
knew that she hoped the iriev would stimulate him, 
but it was soon appaient that he had ceased to think 
of a stoiy altogether. He ^>Qke of Antoine in his new 
part, oi SL bo6k by Anatole France, of the rtvue at 
Parisiana. Then, in the hall, die tdephcMie bdl rang, 
and Madame rose to receive the message. ^'Alld! 
Alld!'' 

She did not come badL There was a pause, and 
presendy he mormnred: 

''I wonder if a stranger has been moved to telephone 
a plot to me!'* 

"What?** I said. 

''It sounds mad, hein? But it once happened — on 
just such a night as this, when my mind was just as 
blank. Really! Out of the silence a woman told me 
a beautiful stoiy. Of course, I never used it, nor do I 
know if she made use of it herself; but I have never 
forgotten. For years I could not hear a telephone bdl 
without trembling. Even now, when I am working late, 
I find m3rself hoping for her voice." 

"The story was so wonderful as that?" 

He threw a glance into the study, as if to assure 
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himself that his wife had not entered it from thef 
hall. 

"Can you believe that a man may learn to love- 
tenderly and truly love — a woman he has never met?'* 
he asked me. 

"I don't think I understand you." 

"There has been only one woman in my life 
who was all in all to me," he said, "and I never saw 
her." 

How was I to answer? I looked at him. 

"After all, what is there incredible in it?" he 
demanded. "Do we give our love to a face, or to 
a temperament? I swear to you that I could not 
have known that woman's temperament more intimately 
if we had made our confidences in each other's arms. 
I knew everything of her, except the trifles which a, 
stranger learns in the moment of being presented — her 
height, her complexion, her name, whether she was 
married or single. No, those things I never knew. 
But her tastes, her sympathies, her soul, these, the 
secret truths of the woman, were as familiar to me as 
to herself." 

He hesitated. 

"i am in a difficulty. If I seem to disparage my 
wife, I shall be a cad; if I let you think we have beea 
as happy together as people imagine, you will not un- 
derstand the importance of what I am going to tell you. 
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I will say this: before our honeymoon was over, I 
bored her fearfully. While we were engaged, I had 
talked to her of my illusions about herself; when we 
were married, I talked to her of my convictions 
about my art The change appalled her. She was 
chilled, crushed, dumfounded. I looked to her to 
share my interests. For response, she yawned — and 
wept 

"Oh, her tears! her hourly tears! the tears that 
drowned my love! 

"The philosopher is made, not bom; in the first 
few years I rebelled furiously. I wanted a companion, 
a confidante, and I had never felt so desperately 
alone. 

"We had a flat in the Rue de Sontay then, and 
the telephone was in my work-room. One night late, 
as I sat brooding there, the bell startled me; and a 
voice — a woman's voice, said: 

"*1 am so lonely; I want to talk to you before I 
sleep.* 

"I cannot describe the strangeness of that appeal, 
reaching me so suddenly out of the distance. I knew 
that it was a mistake, of course, but it was as if, 
away in the dty, some nameless soul had echoed 
the cry in my own heart I obeyed an impulse; I 
said: 
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**'!, too, am Toy lonely — ^I bdieve I have been 
waitmg for yoo.' 

''Theie was a pauses and then she asked, dismayed: 

•**Who are yon?' 

'''Not the man yon thought,* I told her. 'But a 
very wistful one.' 

**I heard soft laughter. 'How absurd!' she mur- 
mured. 

"'Be merciful,' I went on; 'we are both sad, and 
Fate clearly intends us to console each other. It cannot 
compromise you, for I do not even know who you are. 
Stay and talk to me for five minutes.' 

"^What do you ask me to talk about?' 

" 'Oh, the subject to interest us both — yourself.' 

"After a moment she answered, 'I am shaking mf 
head.' 

" 'It is very unfeeling of you,' I said. 'And I have 
not even the compensation of seeing you do it' 

"Imagine another pause, and then her voice in my 
ear again: 

"*I will tell you what I can do for you — I can tell 
you a story.' 

" 'The truth would please me more,' I owned. 'Still, 
if my choice must be made between your story and your 
silence, certainly I choose the story.' 

"'I applaud your taste,' she said. 'Are you com- 
fortable — are you sitting down?' 
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"I sat down smiling; 'Madame ' 

"She did not reply. 

"Then, 'Mademoiselle ' 

"Again no answer. 

"*Well, say at least if I have your permission to 
smoke while I listen to you?' 

"She laughed; *You carry courtesy far!' 

"'How far?' I asked quickly. 

"But she would not even hint from what neighbour- 
hood she was speaking to me. 'Attend!' she com- 
manded — and began: 

"'It is a story of two lovers/ she said, 'Paul and 
Rosamonde. They were to have married, but Rosa- 
monde died too soon. When she was dying, she gave 
him a curl of the beautiful brown hair that he used to 
kiss. '^Au revoir, dear love," she whispered; "it will 
be very stupid in Heaven until you come. Remember 
that I am waiting for you and be faithful. If your 
love for me fades, you will see that curl of mine fade 
too." 

"'Every day through the winter Paul strewed flowers 
on her tomb, and sobbed. And in the spring he 
strewed flowers and sighed. And in the summer he 
paid that flowers might be strewn there for him. Some- 
times, when he looked at the dead girl's hair, he thought 
that it was paler than it had been, but, as he looked at 
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it seldom now, he could easQy persuade himsdf that he 
Has mistaken. 

'''Then he met a woman who made him happy 
again; and the wind chased the withered flowers from 
Rosamonde's grave, and left it bare. One day Paul's 
wife found a Uttle packet that lay forgotten in his desk; 
she opened it jealously, before he could prevent her. 
Paul feared that the sight would give her pain, and 
watched her with anxious eyes. But in a moment she 
was laughing. "What an idiot I am!" she exclaimed. 
**! was afraid that it was the hair of some girl you had 
loved!" The curl was snow-white.' 

**Her fantastic tale," continued Noulens, "which 
was told with an earnestness that I cannot repro- 
duce, impressed me very much. I did not offer any 
criticism, I did not pay her any compliment; I said 
simply: 

"'Who are you?' 

"'That,' she warned me, 'is a question that you 
must not asL Well, are you still bored?' 

"'No.' 

"'A little interested?' 

"'Very.' 

"'I, too, am feeling happier than I did. And now, 
adieu!' 

"'Wait,' I begged. 'Tell me when I shall speak to 
you again.' 
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"She hesitated; and I assure you that I had never 
waited for a woman's answer with more suspense while 
I held her hand, than I waited for the answer of this 
woman whom I could not see. *To-morrow?' I urged, 
*hi the morning?' 

•"In the morning it would be difficult' 

"'The afternoon?' 

"*In the afternoon it would be impossible.' 

"*Then the evening — at the same hour?' 

"'Perhaps,' she faltered, *if I am free.' 

"'My number,' I told her, *is five-five-two-nought- 
nine. Can you write it now?' 

"'I have written it' 

"'Please repeat, so that there may be no mis- 
take.' 

" * Five-five-two-nought-nine. Correct? ' 

"'Correct I am grateful.' 

"'Good night' 

"'Good night Sleep well' 

"You may suppose that on the morrow I remem- 
bered the incident with a smile, that I ridiculed the 
emotion it had roused in me? You would be wrong. 
I recalled it more and more curiously: I found myself 
looking forward to the appointment with an eagerness 
that was astonishing. We had talked for about twenty 
minutes, hidden firom each other — half Paris, perhaps, 
dividing us; I had nothing more tangible to expect this 

Whisferf aboui Women. 12 
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evening. Yet I experienced all the sensations of a man 
who waits for an interview, for an embrace. What did 
it mean? I was bewildered. The possibility of love at 
first sight I understood; but might the spirit also re- 
cognise an affinity by telephone? 

"There is a phrase in feuilletons that had always 
irritated me— *To his impatience it seemed that the 
clock had stopped.' It had always struck me as ab- 
surd. Since that evening I have never condemned the 
phrase, for honestly, I thought more than once that the 
clock had stopped. By-and-by, to increase the tension, 
my wife, who seldom entered my work-room, opened 
the door. She found me idle, and was moved to con- 
verse with me. Mon Dieul Now that the hour ap- 
proached at last, Madame was present, with the air of 
having settled herself for the night! 

"The hands of the clock moved on — and always 
faster now. If she remained till the bell rang, what 
was I to do? To answer that I had 'someone with 
me' would be intelligible to the lady, but it would 
sound suspicious to my wife. To answer that I was 
*busy' would sound innocent to my wife, but it would 
be insulting to the lady. To disregard the bdl alto- 
gether would be to let Madame go to the telephone 
herself! I tell you I perspired. 

"Under Providence, our cook rescued me. There 
came a timid knock, and then the figure of the cook, 
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her eyes inflamed, her head swathed in some extra- 
ordinary garment She had a raging toothache — 
would Madame have the kindness to give her a little 
cognac? The ailments of the cook always arouse in 
human nature more solicitude than the ailments of any 
other servant Madame's sympathy was active — I was 
saved! 

"The door had scarcely closed when tr-rr^r^ng the 
signal came. 

"*Good evening/ from the voice. *So you are here 
to meet me.* 

"*Good evening,' I said. 'I would willingly go 
further to meet you.' 

"'Be thankful that the rendezvous was your flat — 
listen to the rain! Come, own that you congratulated 
yourself when it began! "Luckily, I can be gallant 
without getting wet," you thought Really, I am most 
considerate — you keep a dry skin, you waste no time 
in reaching me, and you need not even trouble to 
change your coat' 

"'It sounds very cosy,' I admitted; 'but there is 
one drawback to it all — I do not see you.' 

"'That may be more considerate of me still! I 
may be reluctant to banish your illusions. Isn't it pro- 
bable that I- am plain — or, at least, elderly? I may 
even be an authoress, with ink on, her fingers. By-the- 
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bye, monsieur, I have been re-reading one of your books 
since last night' 

"*0h, you know my name now? I am gratified to 
have become more than a telephonic address to you. 
May I ask if we have ever met?' 

«<We never spoke till last night, but I have seen 
you often.' 

'''You, at any rate, can have no illusions to be 
banished. What a relief! I have endeavoured to talk 
as if I had a romantic bearing; now that you know how 
I look, I can be myself.* 

"*I await your next words with terror,' she said 
'What shock is in store for me? Speak gently.' 

"'Well, speaking gently, I am very glad that you 
were put on to the wrong number last night At the 
same time, I feel a constraint, a difficulty; I cannot talk 
to you frankly, cannot be serious — it is as if I showed 
my face while you were masked.' 

"'Yes, it is true — I understand,' she said. 'And 
even if I were to swear that I was not unworthy of 
your frankness, you would still be doubtfiil of me, I 
suppose.' 

"'Madame ' 

"'Oh, it is natural! I know very well how I must 
appear to you,' she exclaimed; 'a coquette, with a new 
pastime — a vulgar coquette, besides, who tries to pique 
your interest by an air of mystery. Believe me, mon- 
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sieur, I am forbidden to unmasL Think lightly of me 
if you must — I have no right to complain — but believe 
as much as that I do not give you my name^ simply 
because I may not' 

"* Madame,' I replied, 'so far from wishing to force 
your confidence, I assure you that I will never inquire 
who you are, never try to find out' 

"'And you will talk frankly, unconstrainedly, all the 
same? ' 

"'Ah, you are too illogical to be elderly and plain,' 
I demurred. 'You resolve to remain a stranger to me 
— and I bow to your decision — but, on the other 
hand, a man makes confidences only to his friends.' 

"There was a long pause; and when I heard the 
voice again, it trembled: 
"'Adieu, monsieur/ 

•^ 'Adieu, madame,' I said. 

"No sooner had she gone, than I would have given 
almost anything to bring her back. For a long while I 
sat praying that she would ring again. I watched the 
telephone as if it had been her window, the door of her 
home — something that could yield her to my view. 
During the next few days I grudged every minute that 
I was absent from the room. I took my meals in it 
Never had I had the air of working so indefatigably, 
and in truth I did not write a line. 'I suppose you 
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have begun a new romance?' said my wife. In my soul 
I feared that I had finished it!" 

Noulens sighed; he dasped his hands on his head 
The dark hair, the thin, restless fingers were all that I 
could see of him where I sat Some seconds passed; I 
wondered whether there would be time for me to hear 
the rest before his wife returned. 

"In my soul I feared that I had finished it," he 
repeated. "Extraordinary as it appears, I was in love 
with a woman I had never seen. Each time that bell 
sounded, my heart seemed to try to choke me. It had 
been my grievance, since we had the telephone installed, 
that we heard nothing of it excepting that we owed 
another cheque for its use; but now, by a maddening 
coincidence, everybody I had ever met took to ringing 
me up about trifles, and agitating me twenty times a 
day. 

"At last, one night — when expectation was almost 
dead — she called to me again. Oh, but her voice was 
humble! My friend, it is piteous when we love a woman, 
to hear her humbled. I longed to take her hands, to 
fold my arms about her. I abased myself, that she 
might regain her pride. She heard how I had missed 
and sorrowed for her; I owned that she was dear to me. 

"And then began a companionship — strange as you 
may find the word — which was the sweetest my life has 
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held. We talked together daOy. This woman, whose 
whereabouts, whose face, whose name were all unknown 
to me, became the confidante of my disappointments 
and my hopes. If I worked well, my thought would 
be, 'To-night I shall have good news to give her;' if I 
worked ill — 'Never mind, by-and-by she will encourage 
me!' There was not a page in my next novel that I 
did not read to her; never a doubt beset me in which 
I did not turn for her sympathy and advice. 
"'Well, how have you got on?' 
"*0h, I am so troubled this evening, dear!' 
"'Poor fellow! Tell me all about it T tried to 
come to you sooner, but I couldn't get away.' 

"Like that! We talked as if she were really with 
me. My life was no longer desolate; the indifference 
in my home no longer grieved me. All the interest, 
the love, the inspiration I had hungered for, was 
now given to me by a woman who remained in- 
visible." 

Noulens paused again. In the pause I got up to 
Kght a cigarette, and — I shall never forget it! I saw 
the bowed figure of his wife beyond the study door. 
It was only a glimpse I had, but the glimpse was enough 
to make my heart stand still — she leant over the table, 
her face hidden by her hand. 

I tried to warn, to signal to him — he did not see 
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me. I felt that I could do nothing — nothing at ail- 
without doubling her humiliation by the knowledge 
that I had witnessed it If he would only look at me! 

"Listen," he went on rapidly. "I was happy I was 
young again — and there was a night when she said to 
me, at is for the last time.' " 

"Six words! But for a moment I had no breath, 
no life, to answer them, 

"* Speak!' she cried out *You are frightening 
me!' 

"'What has happened?' I stammered. * Trust me, 
I implore you!' 

"I heard her sobbing — and minutes seemed to pass. 
It was horrible. I thought my heart would burst while 
I shuddered at her sobs — the sobbing of a woman I 
could not reach. 

" *I can tell you nothing,' she said, when she was 
calmer; 'only that we are speaking together for the last 
time.' 

"'But why--why? Is it that you are leaving 
France?' 

"'I cannot tell you,' she repeated. 'I have had to 
swear that to myself.' 

"Oh, I raved to her! I was desperate. I tried to 
wring her name from her then— I besought her to 
confess where she was hidden. The space between us 
frenzied me. It was frightful,* it was Hke a nightmare, 
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that slragg^ to tear the tmth from a voman vbom I 
could not da^ cr sec 

"'Mj dear/ die said, 'tlicie are some things thai 
are bcTOod fanman povei: Th^ are not merdy difficult, 
or unwise^ or mad — ^they are impossible. !>« have 
begged the impossiUe oi wu. Yoa vill nevo- hear me 
again, it is iiax from iikdy we shall ever meet — and if 
one day we do^ joa will not even know that it is L 
Bat I love yoa. I should like to think that yoa bdieve 
it, for I love yoa ▼cry dearly. Now say **good-bye** to 
me. My arms aie round yoor nedc, dear heart — ^I kiss 
yoa on the lips.' 

''It was the end. She was lost A moment before^ 
I had felt her presence in my senses: now I stood in an 
empty room, mocked by a fiitile apparatus. My friend, 
if you have ever yearned to see a wcxnan whose 
whereabouts you did not know — ever exhausted yoursdf 
tramping some district in the hope of finding her — ^you 
may realise what I feel; for remember that by com- 
parison your task was easy — ^I am even ignorant of this 
woman's anondissement and appearance. She left me 
helpless. The telephone had given her — the telephone 
had taken her away. All that remained to me was the 
mechanism on a table." 

Noulens turned on the couch at last; and, turning, 
he could not fail to see his wife. I was spellbound 
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"'Mechanism on a table,* he repeated, with a 
prodigious yawn of relief. *That is all. If thou hast 
written it, my own, the story is finished!' " 

"Good!" said Madame cheerily. She bustled in, 
fluttering pages of shorthand. "But I complain, old 
angel, that the tale of Paul and Rosamonde is thrown 
away — it is an extravagance, telling two tales for the 
price of one." 

"You are right, my soul. But, on the other hand, 
thou knowest that I invented it months ago, and could 
not make it long enough for it to be of any use." 

"That is true," she agreed. "Well, we will be 
liberal, then — we will include it!" She noticed my 
amazement "What ails monsieur?" 

Noulens gave a guffaw. "I am afraid monsieur 
did not recognise that I was dictating to you," he 
chuckled. "By-the-bye, it was fortunate that someone 
telephoned to us just now — that started my plot for 
me! Who was it?" 

"It was La Voix/' she laughed, "inquiring if the 
story would be done in time!" 

Oh, yes, indeed, they are comrades, those two— 
you are certain to hear it! And as oflen as I hear it 
myself, I think of what he told me that evening — I re- 
member how he took me in. 
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FAVOURITE PLOT (WITH VARIATIONS). 

The financier was cracking walnuts when the curate 
arrived. 

"Hallo, boyl" he said. "Why didn't you come to 
dinner? " 

"How do you do, Uncle Murray? Oh, it was im- 
possible to come in time for dinner. I had a Meeting 
at six o'clock — and it's a long way from Plaistow to 
Park Lane. Are you quite well? " 

"Pretty fit," said Murray Pybus. "Glad to see you 
again. I was going to drop you a line. I go to New 
York next month. Help yourself to port." 

"Thank you, I don't drink wine," said Cuthbert, a 
shade reproachfully. 

"I forgot," said Pybus. "Cigar? But you don't 
smoke either! Well, take an armchair; make yourself 
comfortable. How's Plaistow?" 

The curate cleared his throat "I was anxious to 
have a talk with you. Uncle Murray, on a very impor- 
tant subject" 
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"So you wrote me. Well, I know your important 
subjects; you needn't go into details; of course ifs a 
bona fide case. How much do you want? ** 

"Frankly, I am nervous," faltered his nephew. 

"Better try the port," counselled Pybus. "No? 
All right; stick to your colours, even if they're a blue 
ribbon." 

"You have always been so generous — more than 
generous. Your subscriptions, and — and your pro- 
posals as regards myself, though I couldn't accept them, 
were " 

"Natural enough! You'll have to have the lot one 
day — I've nobody else to leave it to, and I'm not the 
man to marry again." He laughed. "It'll be a funny 
position, eh — an East End curate blooming into a mil- 
lionaire? You're a queer fish, Cuthbert! I don't say 
any more about your not coming into the City — ^you 
weren't cut out for it — but what do you want to starve 
in the slums for? If the Church was the only thing 
to suit you, you might as well have had a snug berth 
in it" 

"I thought — at least I hoped — " said Cuthbert stiffly, 
"that I had made my principles dear to you long aga 
I have no desire for a *snug berth;' I told you so when 
the Call came to me. My object in taking orders was 
never to attain material comforts; if I had sought 
worldly advantages, I should have embraced a com- 
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merdal career instead. I choose to labour among those 
who need my poor help the most; and I choose to be 
in truth their brother — not to hold myself aloof from 
them, a preceptor in a pleasaimce." 

"Oh, very proper, very high-minded!" said the 
financier hurriedly; "a reputation for conscientiousness, 
of course, is a valuable asset Have it your own way, 
my lad. If I'm not to do an)rthing for you in my life- 
time, we'll say no more about it.'* 

The curate flushed. 

"As a matter of fact," he stammered, "my reason 
for wishing to see you was to beg you to do some- 
thing for me. My principles are quite unchanged; I 
still mean to work among the poor, Fm still resolved to 
abstain from living among them luxuriously, but — well, 

circumstances have arisen which — er Perhaps I had 

better tell you eveiything, as it happened." 

"Best way," said Pybus, repressing a groan. 

"I was rather seriously unwell some weeks ago, and 
my Vicar induced me to take a brief holiday. He is 
always most considerate." 

"Any family at the Vicarage?" 

"Family? There are his three daughters." 

"Ah," murmured the millionaire. "Yes, he would 
consider you attentively. Go on." 

""Some quiet seaside place was preferable, and I 
went to Eastbourne." 
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"A person in delicate health is very likely to con- 
tract consumption there — Eastbourne is a public spit- 
toon." 

"The local masses are exceptionally dangerous and 
disgusting, it's true. They are not to blame — they have 
no one there to teach them better. Well, my lodgings 
were not cheerful, and the weather was unpropitious, so 
altogether " 

"You got the hump?" 

"I was — er — rather — yes. One evening, as it was 
too wet to take a walk, I attended a performance of 
A Crown of Thorns, Of course, I had heard about it 
— I knew that it had been approved by organs of the 
Press that don't mention such things as a rule — but 
I confess that it amazed me. I found its religious 
teaching quite as admirable as the historical instruc- 
tion it afforded — the insight into the life of ancient Rome, 
It was practically my first visit to a theatre, and a most 
memorable experience. Perhaps you know the play?" 

"Girl holds up a cross in the limelight, and the 
lions are afraid to eat her?" 

"No, sir, there are no lions. There are lions in the 
pictorial advertisements of the play, but they are not 
actually visible on the stage. It isn't too much to say 
that I was * overwhelmed.' I was ashamed of the un- 
reasoning prejudice I had always entertained against 
theatrical performances." 
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"You haven't come to ask me to endow a theatre, I 
hope?" put in the millionaire genially. 

^*0h, indeed, not at all, sir — the idea had not pre- 
sented itself to me. Hear me out! The part of the 
heroine was taken by a lady who possessed such spiritual 
fervour that, at first, I regretted her choice of a career. 
How true it is that prejudice dies hard! I grieved — it 
was narrow of me! — that she was not devoting herself 
to the propagation of faith among the heathen of our 
own time, instead of to the mimic — er — I mean that it 
seemed to me she was wasting her precious gifts, that 
she ought to have been a missionary." 

"I quite follow you," said Pybus drily. 

"I did not recognise the truth at once; but then it 
came to me — I understood! As I looked round at the 
eyes wet with tears, I saw that the stage may make for 
good as powerfully as the pulpit; I saw that this beauti- 
ful girl, uttering the grace that was in her to hundreds 
nightly — I don't know if I mentioned that she has been 
favoured with remarkable beauty — was stirring the minds 
of mere pleasure-seekers to the contemplation of higher 
things; I saw that she was working in the same Cause 
as myself." 

"Great Scott, boy, you've fallen in love with an 
actress!" exclaimed Pybus. "So that's it?" 

"Later I certainly learnt to love her," replied the 
curate with dignity, "though I don't perceive by what 
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process you have arrived at the fact I had the happi- 
ness to meet her the next afternoon — in the waiting- 
room at a dentist's — and the passing of a magazine led 
to conversation." 

"Did you tell her that you thought she ought to 
have been a missionary?" 

"I believe I did say something of my earlier r^et; 
and she agreed with me that she was doing equally ex- 
alted work on the stage. Perhaps my enlightenment 
may be partly due to that conversation; her thoughts on 
the subject were very beautiful. One answer that she 
made impressed me deeply; 'Religion and Art,' she said, 
'are in reality the same thing.' . . . Without the context 
it is not so forcible, but when she said it, it was a perfect 
expression of what we meant, it was most illuminative." 

"How much have you been muddling yourself up 
with this girl?" asked the financier curtly. 

"Sir?" 

"I say, how far has it gone? What happened after 
she illuminated the dentist's?" 

"We met often after the dentist's — on the Parade. 
We used to listen to the town crier together; she found 
a town crier so quaint; anything that savours of a by- 
gone age appeals to her strongly. Fortunately, too, the 
Company was going to London — to various theatres in 
the suburbs — so I was able to see her when I returned, 
and — and she has consented to be my wife.'* 
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"You told her you were my nephew, eh — my heir? " 

"I saw no reason for reticence. I trust you have 
not formed a poor opinion of a lady whom you have 
never seen?" 

"Not at all; I should have a poor opinion of her if 
she'd refused you imder the circumstances. But you'rQ 
making yourself ridiculous. You've lost your head over 
an actress; you've taken a queer, clerical way about it, 
but you've lost your head over an actress. It won't do, 
Cuthbert, the thing's absurd!" 

Cuthbert had turned very pale. 

"I'm sorry to find you so unjust," he groaned. "I 
had hoped, in view of the many offers you have so 
kindly made me, that you'd be willing to — to further my 
happiness. Marriage upon my stipend is impossible, as 

you know. I trusted to your affection to — to Why, 

you've pressed me to take an allowance over and over 
again!" 

"Look here, boy," exclaimed Pybus, "I'm going to 
talk straight to you! You're the nearest relative I've 
got, and though you were never the sort I was keen on 
leaving a million to, I knew you'd waste it in a credit- 
able and conscientious kind of way. Also I'm only fifty, 
and I hoped you'd have got more sense by the time I 
died. But this alters matters. I shouldn't leave my 
money to you if you made a ridiculous marriage, and I 
don't part with a quid to help you to do it. That's 
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plain English. You can tdl her what I've said when 
you keep the appointment at the stage-door to-night! 
She can marry you if she likes, but she'll live in Plaistow 
on what you've got now — there'll be nothing from me." 

"And you," observed Cuthbert bitterly, "are called 
'a man of the world!' Why, sir, you are displaying all 
the narrowness of the least sophisticated. She is an 
actress — and so to wed her must be misfortune! She is 
an actress " 

"And you're a fool!" said Pybus. "But I don't want 
to quarrel with you — I've been there myself — thirty years 
ago — we've all been there some time. You go to a 
theatre, you see a pretty woman, and you think you're 
in love. You're a curate, so your symptoms are a bit 
complicated, but the complaint's very usual, Cuthbert, 
believe me — it won't be fatal" 

"Will you allow me to introduce her to you?" pleaded 
Cuthbert. "Will you give me a chance of overcoming 
your prejudices?" 

"No, I won't; I haven't any prejudices. I daresay 
the girl's right enough — for the right man; but she's a 
long way from right for you. You don't really suppose 
she can care about you? You're a good lad, but the 
last fellow in the world to please an actress. If you 
hadn't told her you were my nephew, she'd have laughed 
in your face when you proposed to her." 
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"I am prepared," said the curate resignedly, "to 
suffer humiliation if need be." 

"Oh, well, I don't want to hurt your feelings. But 
— er — well, she would! I know what actresses are like.'* 

"But you don't know her. If you would talk to 
her once, she would convert you; you would own you 
were wrong. My life's happiness is at stake. Before 
you decide, let me bring her to see you. Surely it is no 
more than fair?" 

Pybus picked up the evening papers. "It's no good 
going on with it; that's all I've got to say!" 

He opened the Pall Mali 

"Good night, sir," quavered the curate, extending a 
hopeless hand. 

"Good night, boy," said the financier cordially. 
"Whenever you want anything in reason let me know." 

Cuthbert took a 'bus to Victoria, and arrived at the 
Shakespeare, Clapham, in ample time. It was still em- 
barrassing to him to loiter at a stage-door; but a man 
is justified in meetmg his fiancee anywhere. He en- 
deavoured to assert this by his bearing when loafers 
stared at him. Nobody was ever quite so high-minded 
as Cuthbert tried to look when he waited at stage-doors. 

"My own, I have failed," he told hef, as they walked 
to Qapham Junction. 

The hand on his arm trembled. "What did he 
say?" 

13* 
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"He was obdurate; he refused point blank. Why 
should I pain you by repeating the insults I had to 
bear?" 

"Just because I am an actress!" exclaimed the girl 
pathetically. "Oh, what we have to put up with, we 
artists; how uncharitable they are to us! . • . Then it's 
all over between you and I?" 

He winced. But tears were swimming in her lovely 
eyes; it would have been heartless to mention grammar. 

"I cannot lose you," he cried, "I cannot! We might 
— no, it's out of the question. What's to be done? 
Angela, I almost lose faith!" 

"Hush," she murmured, looking upward; "it may be 
all for the best, dear — it must be — though it is hard 
for us to understand it ... Do you think he would 
relent when we were married?" 

"I fear not — he would never know you. If he'd 
let me take you to him, we should succeed, I'm sure — 
your intelligence and beauty would win him over, though 
he wouldn't appreciate your soul — but he declined to 
see you." 

"It's a pity I can't be introduced- to him as some- 
body else — go there as a hospital nurse or something. 
Then when I'd got round him, and he was very grateful 
to me, I could say, *my name is Angela Noble — I love 
your nephew!'" 
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"It is a sweet idea. But his health is robust, and, 
besides, he goes abroad very soon." 

"That's what / shall have to do," she said moodily, 

"You?" 

"If we don't marry, I must take the engagement for 
New York; you know I have the offer open — I shall 
have to close with it." 

"New York!" cried Cuthbert "I hoped you had 
dismissed the notion." He was meditative. "Angela, 
I have a daring thought! I will not fail!" 

Pybus was considerably surprised a day or two later 
at receiving a pleasant letter from the young man wish- 
ing him an agreeable voyage and inquiring by what 
boat he was to cross; he was considerably irritated at 
receiving a second letter reminding him of his permission 
to ask reasonable favours. A lady of the curate's ac- 
quaintance was "departing for America, unprotected, by 
that very vessel." Any act of courtesy that Mr. Pybus 
would kindly show to the friendless lady, his affectionate 
nephew would much appreciate. It was added tactfully 
that, her means precluding speculation, no fear need be 
entertained of her angling for tips. 

Pybus swore,' and dictated a gracious note. 

And the boat sailed. 

Miss Noble unpacked her cabin trunk with the pain- 
ful consciousness that steamers travelled fast When she 
made the chance remark that had inspired her lover,. 
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she had been thinking vaguely of a sick-room and plenty 
of time for womanly gentleness to be admired. "Be- 
tween Acts n. and in. a month elapses.'' An Atlantic 
racer was alarmingly different 

And the micle was more discouraging still. Every 
uncle she had ever known refusing his consent had a 
white mostache and side whiskers, and was slightly bowed 
with age and C)micism. Here was a hale and hearty 
uncle, carelessly good-humoured. Such a person seemed 
less likely to break up into slushy sentiment than the 
iciest cynic that ever sneered. The report that reached 
Plaistow from Queenstown was not a sanguine one. 
"There's just this in our favour," she had scribbled: 
"he has no suspicion who I am, and he can't escape 

me without jumping overboard. You may bet " 

"Bet" had been imperfectly erased — "feel sure I shall 

do as much in the time as I can. Dear one " Cuth- 

bert kissed the ship's stationery with enthusiasm. 

She was a bright girl — she hasn't been seen to ad- 
vantage with the curate — and she was working for by 
far the most profitable engagement of her career; before 
the first sweepstake on the run she began to play her 
part in quite another manner than the one she had 
mentally rehearsed. The spiritual note that Cuthbert 
had expected of her — to go on being the heroine of A 
Crown of Thorns after the curtain was down — wouldn*t 
catch on here at all, she decided; there was no hit to 
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be made on those lines. Admiration, a wide-eyed homage 
of the financier's cleverness? Probably all the women 
he met looked at him like that — it had been played out 
long ago. The smartest thing would be to treat the 
middle-aged magnate as if he were an amusing young 
man. 

She did it It was much easier than being soulful, 
much less fatiguing. She laughed, she chaffed, she even 
flirted with him a little. Pybus, who had been prepared 
to find her a consummate nuisance, hadn't been on such 
good terms with himself for years. 

The day before they sighted Sandy Hook he said, 
"I hope I shall see something of you after we land? 
Are you staying in New York long?" 

"I — I hardly know," she answered. "It depends." 
It depended how he took it when she sprung the 
truth on him directly; she felt less self-possessed than 
usual. 

"Anyhow, there's my address. If there's anything I 
can do, let me know." 

"That's very kind of you! I wonder how much you 
mean it?" She flashed a glance. "I might ask for 
something big." 

"Ah, I didn't pledge myself to do anything you 
asked; I said I'd like to do anything I could." 

"Cautious person!" They were pacing the deck, 
and they walked in silence for a minute. She was 
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wondering if it would be discreet to delay her confession 
till they had arrived. 

"You're nervy to-day,*» said Pybus. "You look as 
if you were going to say you had a headache. It's just 
the moment for a glass of champagne and a cracker. 
Let's go below and get them." 

"I don't think I care about it, thanks; but you're 
quite right — I'm nervy. I want to tell you something. 
Shall we sit down?" 

They sat down, and again there was silence. 

"Well?" he questioned. 

"I don't know how to begin." 

"Let me help you," suggested Pybus. "Pull me up 
if I'm wrong. You are an actress; my nephew Cuthbert 
thinks he is in love with you; and you came aboard in 
the hope of persuading me to agree to your marriage. 
Whether you were going to New York, anyhow, I don't 
know; I trust you were, for I should be sorry to have 
put you to so much inconvenience. Now the beginning 
is over — proceed!" 

Miss Noble had uttered a faint exclamation of 
astonishment; she stared blankly at the sea. 

"You seem surprised," he said. "That isn't flatter- 
ing to my intelligence. Cuthbert's circle of pretty women 
is strictly limited, I take it — any doubt I had of your 
identity when I got his letter was removed the moment 
I saw you." 
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''Oh, then you do think Pm pretty?" faltered Miss 
Noble. 

"You are not a beauty, but your face is pleasing. 
I say you threw yourself in my way with the intention 
of convincing me that you were a much nicer girl than 
I supposed you to be. Am I correct?" 

"Quite correct," said Miss Noble in a low voice. 
"It was an innocent plot." 

"It is the favourite one — it has been in the English 
magazines every month since I was a child. Well, I am 
convinced. Don't misunderstand me. I find you brain- 
ier, wittier, and nicer in every respect; in fact, you 
are even more calculated than I assumed to spoil his 
life." 

"Mr. Pybus!" 

"Keep your temper — it's a reflection on him, not on 
you. rU explain. Cuthbert is my heir faute de mieux 
—which may be translated as * Because I haven't a son, 
much as I should like one' — and though I've never 
pretended he was the apple of my eye, I should regret 
to see him come to grief. If you were the flabby, phono- 
graphic sort of young woman that would echo his senti- 
ments and make him happy, I'd say, *Take him with 
my sympathy — he's yours!* You're a hundred per cent 
too charming for the marriage to be a success. You've 
come down to his standard very effectually so far, I ad- 
mit—it must have given you a lot of trouble — but you 
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couldn't hope to impose on him always; before he had 
discovered half your attractions they'd break his heart" 

"I don't know what to say to you. Then — then you 
refuse?" 

"It's a novelty to see you at a loss. Yes, I refuse 
unhesitatingly. Among the few certainties of life we 
may count the fact that you'll never marry Cuthbert 
with any help from me." 

"For the reason that you've given me?" 

"Among others. If I may say so, for the further 
reason that I don't wish you to be unhappy either. 
You find him a pill, naturally; and you'd have been 
bored to death." 

"You are despising me," she exclaimed; "you think 
I'm a mercenary creature without a heart, who " 

"Don't talk to me as if I were Cuthbert I dont 
despise you in the least You are in a very precarious 
and overcrowded calling, and you'd have married him 
for position — as hundreds and thousands of fashionable 
and wealthy girls would be willing to marry him if I 
smiled approval — but I know you'd "have found him 
dear at the price. And I have a third reason, though 
I can assert quite truthfully that the first alone would 
have prevented my consenting. I'd like to marry you 
myself." 

"You?" she gasped. 

"Why not? Of course you're not in love with nac; 
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but you like me much better than you like him, you 
can't dispute it Professionally you are nineteen, I 
suppose; that's to say you are in reality about twenty- 
eight; so I'm two-and-twenty years older than you are. It's 
a lump, but I'm lively for my age, and if you go on 
flirting with me you'll make me feel considerably younger. 
It'll be rough on Cuthbert, I ow^ — my marrying you 
will cost him about a million. Still, he won't have you 
in any case; and a hundred and fifty a year would be 
a great deal more appropriate. Besides, it's entirely 
his own fault; he should have taken *no' for an answer 
when he came to see me, and then I should never 
have met you. Think it over. If you regard me as a 
fairly young man, you needn't hesitate; and if you don't, 
remember that there's no fool like an old one — that 
you'll have a very good time." 

"You couldn't respect me?" murmured Miss Noble. 
"You'd feel that I was only manying the money — that 
the man didn't matter?" 

"I am not without some natural vanity, I assure you. 
Come, which do you feel more at home with, him or 
me?" 

"You," admitted Miss Noble softly. 

"That settles it!" said Pybus. "We'll get Tiffany's 
to send round some engagement rings in the morning." 



FRANKENSTEIN IL 

I WAS at the Throne Theatre to see Orlando Light- 
foot's comedy. Entering the buffet, in the first interval, 
I met Orlando Lightfoot 

"Hallo, old man!" I said. "Congratulations in 
large quantities." 

"Thanks," said the new dramatist "Have you seen 
it before?" 

"No; but I saw in the papers that it was an 'em- 
phatic success.' How beautiful Elsie Millar is in the 
part!" 

We induced one of the personages behind the bar 
to notice that we were present, and removed our glasses 
to a table. Orlando sighed heavily. 

"What's your trouble?" I inquired. 

"My 'emphatic success,*" he said "But ifs too 
long a tale to tell you now — I suppose you want to see 
the second act?" 

The vindictiveness with which he pronounced the 
last two words was startling. I stared at him. "My 
dear Orlando," I began, but he cut me short 
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"Call me * Frankenstein M" he groaned. "Like 
Frankenstein, Tve constructed a monster that's destroying 
me. Before I created this accursed comedy I was a 
happy man." 

"It must have been a very long while before," I 
said. "When I had the misfortune to share your 
rooms, you used to remark casually at breakfast that 
you wished you were dead." 

"Anyone is liable to express dissatisfaction in 
moments; but on the whole I was cheerful and buoyant, 
especially when you were out," he insisted. "I fre- 
quently had as much as five pounds at the time. Tm 
not boasting; you know it's true. Five pounds at the 
time is prosperity, if a fellow hasn't got a monster to 
support Since I wrote the comedy, a five-pound note 
has been as ephemeral as a postage stamp. I pinched 
and pawned to start the monster in life. What it cost 
me in typewriting alone would have kept me for a 
month. It has gorged gold. It has devoured 'my All. 
And now, by a culminating stroke of diabolical malice, 
it's breaking my heart." 

"There's nearly a quarter of an hour before the 
act," I said. "Give me a cigarette and the story — I 
want one badly; an appreciative editor is eager to send 
a cheque." 

"Halves?" asked the author of the' "emphatic 
success," ; 
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"Halves," I agreed. 

"Well," said Orlando, "the devil tempted me in the 
pit of the Vaudeville one night Elsie Millar was in the 
cast; she had very little to do, but, as usual, she did it 
exquisitely. I had always admired her, wished I knew 
her, and that night I thought, "By Jove, wouldn't I like 
to write a big part for her! Wouldn't she make a hit 
if she only got the chance!" I came out after the 
performance imagining her in the sort of part she's 
playing in the monster. A plot was beginning to put 
its head round the corner, and I wandered out of the 
Strand on to the Embankment trying to get hold of it 
The Embankment was deserted, and the river " 

"Yes," I said. "Cut that kind of thing— I can put 
it in when I do the writing. I don't want to miss any 
of the second act" 

"Well, I went to bed about three o'clock with a 
plot that enraptured me. When I woke up and saw it 
in the daylight, it didn't look quite so fetching — as is 
the way of plots et cetera; still, it had good features, 
if it wasn't a Venus, and I curled its hair, and titivated 
it generally, till it was fascinating again. The dialogue 
was the most interesting work — especially the love 
scene; I enjoyed that It was like making love to a 
nice girl myself, and saying the right things at the time 
instead of thinking of 'em afterwards. I ought to have 
been turning out stuff for the papers, but I let them 
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slide, and at last the play was finished. It sounds as 
rapid as filling your pipe, told like this; when you do 
the story you should stress the alternate ups and downs 
of the business: the nights when I wrote epigrams, and 
felt like Pinero, and the mornings when I read 'em, and 
felt like cutting my throat Don't forget that. It's real.'* 

"I'll remember," I said. "I'll have a paragraph 
on it" 

"Well, I had two copies of the thing typewritten at 
Miss Becks's, in Rupert Street; and pretty they were, 
tied up with pink bows — till I put in all the improve- 
ments I had thought of after I posted to her. The im- 
provements I had thought of after I posted to her made 
such a mess of the copies that I had to have two more 
typewritten. However, I couldn't pretend she was dear, 
and I paid and looked pleasant Guilelessly, I imagined 
my expenses were over. 

"Sonny, they were just beginning! Miss Becks's bill 
was only the preface. A man who knew the ropes told 
me I should be a fool to have the 'script hawked about 
before it had been copyrighted. 'How do you do it?' 
I said. *0h!' he said, 'it's very easy. You give a 
private performance of the piece in a building licensed 
for public entertainments. There are a few details to be 
observed.' When I grasped the details I knew I had 
committed a reckless extravagance in writing a play. I 
examined my belongings, and doubted if they would 
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run to luxuries like this. Still I had constructed the 
monster, and it had its claims. I did my duty by it 

"I hired a hall in Walthamstow for an afternoon. 
I invented two columns of Fashions for Men to pay for 
the hall in Walthamstow. Whipping a tired brain, I 
invented them — and then they fetched eighteenpence 
short of the rent I posted one of the nice, clean copies 
of the monster to the Lord Chamberlain to read. / 
didn't want him to read it — especially since I had leamt 
the compliment was to cost me guineas — but that was 
one of the 'details to be observed.' I had to pawn my 
watch for the Lord Chamberlain. And he didn't even 
send the nice clean copy back — he buried it in archives. 
More typewriting expenses! After that I had to have 
the parts typewritten. My dress clothes paid for the 
parts. Then I had to advertise for artists to read them. 
I got my 'artists' cheap — a half-crown a head, but my 
watch-chain went after my watch, and the monster be- 
gan to attack my Ubrary. *Any more "details?"' I 
asked. 'One or two,' said the man; 'you must have a 
couple of playbills printed, and don't forget to register 
your title.' Well, I won't dwell on the drinks, but by 
the time I was through with the Walthamstow hall, and 
Stationers' Hall, the monster had left nothing in my 
wardrobe except a mackintosh, and had consimied a 
complete set of Thackeray bound in calf!" 

Orlando groaned again, and I murmured sympathy. 
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I also reminded him that the second act must be draw- 
ing near. 

"All right!" he said testily. "Listen. The monster 
was now my legal property — it was about the only pro- 
perty I did have now, but anyhow, the monster was 
mine. I was informed that an official licence for it 
would reach me in due course. Admire my next move! 
An average intellect might have been shattered by the 
sacrifices I had made for the beast; / was still brilliant 
Did I send the thing to a theatre uninvited, and wait 
six months to see it expelled? Not Orlando! I realised 
that I was an 'outsider.' I realised that I needed some- 
one to take me in. Elsie Millar was playing at the 
SL James's then. She had never heard of me, but I 
wrote to her*; I said I had written a comedy with her 
in my mind, and that I'd like her to read it before I 
offered it to a management" 

"What for?" 

"What for! Because I thought she might be so 
enamoured of her part that she'd move mountains to get 
the piece produced." 

"My prolix friend," I said, "I perfectly understand 
your inward reason; but what was the reason you gave 
to the lady?" 

"Oh!" said Orlando, "I borrowed from a letter that 
I once knew an actress receive from a full-blown dra- 
matist; I wrote that I was 'desirous of hearing whether 
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she would care to play the part if an opportunity arose.* 
Suggestive?" 

"For an amateur who had never been through a 
stage-door it was consummate impudence," I admitted 
"And she repUed?" 

"She replied that she would be pleased to read the 
piece if I sent it to her private address. It departed to 
her, registered, the same day. And I wish you wouldn't 
keep interrupting me ! . . . Well, a fortnight went by, a 
fortnight of suspense that I can't describe to you." 

"I don't want you to describe it!" I exclaimed. ' 
"For Heaven's sake, remember that the act'll be start- 
ing directly, I'll describe your feelings when I write 
the story." 

"If you don't write it better than you listen to it, 
there's a poor show of a cheque," he complained. "I 
say a fortnight went by. Then she wrote that she had 
read my comedy and was 'delighted with itl* Look 
here! if you don't undertake not to speak anoth^ word 
till I've finished, I sha'n't tell you any more. Is it under- 
stood?" 

I nodded. And for a spell Orlando had it all his 
own way. 

"She wrote that she was 'delighted with it,* and 
asked me to call on her one day about half-past four. 
I could hardly believe my eyes. Really, it seemed as 
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if the monster's rancour was exhausted. I felt tender 
towards it again, my affection revived. I said it was 
like a monster in a fairy tale, transformed to a bene- 
volent presence by the heroine. I thought that a pretty 
idea; I hoped I should get a chance of mentioning it to 
Miss Millar when I went 

**0f course, I meant to go the next afternoon — 
weather permitting — and I was so eager to see what 
sort of weather it was in the morning that I trembled 
when I pulled up the blind. Thank Heaven! it was 
raining. I breakfasted gratefully, and my only fear was 
that the sun might come out later on. Fortunately it 
didn't The drizzle continued, and all was well. By 
your idiotic expression it's evident you've forgotten that 
the only decent garment remaining to me was a 
mackintosh. My suit was socially impossible; if it had 
been a fine day I couldn't have gone. 

"She lives with her mother in a top flat in Chelsea. 
When I was shown in, she was alone. Her voice was 
just as sweet as it was on the stage. She isn't a bit 
like any other actress I've met; she talks rather slowly, 
and she's very quiet Even when she enthused about 
the piece she spoke quietly. 

"*I think it's beautiful!' she said. 'I'm glad I asked 
you to let me read it I nearly didn't, because ' 

"'Because you didn't know my name?' I said. 

"'Well, yes!' she said. *So many people write to 
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one, and their pieces are generally so impossible. Is 
this your first, Mr. Lightfoot?' 

" *My first, and it has threatened to be my last,' I 
said. *Pve been copyrighting it, and the complications 
have nearly ruined me. I had begun to feel myself an- 
other Frankenstein with a monster — and then you turned 
the monster into a prince of light, like Beauty in the 
fairy tale.' 

"It didn't go so well as I had expected, but she 
smiled a little. * You'll let me give you some tea?' she 
said. 'Won't you take off your mackintosh?' 

" *No, thanks,' I said; *it isn't very wet.' 

"Then we had tea and cake, and got a bit forrader. 
She said she wished she had a theatre to produce the 
thing, and / said I wished I had an agent to place it 
for me. She asked me if I'd like her to show it to 
Alexander, and / said the English language would be 
inadequate to express the gratitude Td feel. Of course, 
I added, she mustn't do all that for nothing, and she 
said she'd find it reward enough to play the part I 
said 'Pickles!' then, quite naturally, because she was 
being an exceedingly nice girl, and I liked her. I told 
her she should have any share of the fees she chose to 
ask for. *0h, nonsense!' she said. *No, it isn't non- 
sense!' I said; *it's only fair.' *0h, well, then,' she said, 
*if I get the piece done for you anywhere, you shall give 
me the usual agent's commission. Does that satisfy 
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you?' We were talking quite chummily by this time. 
And I had another cup of tea. 

"Before I went, her mother came in. Her mother 
didn't treat the commission so airily — her mother wanted 
the girl to have a contract But that was all right; I 
put it on paper for her when I got home. 

"There was nothing for me to see her about again 
for two or three months. I had heard from her that 
Alexander had no use for the piece, and that *Sir Charles 
Wyndham had promised to read it on Sunday.' Then 
she wrote that she was going on tour — and I called to 
say *good-bye' to her. There wasn't a cloud in the 
heavens, and I was still dependent on the mackintosh, 
but it couldn't be helped. I stayed longer that time. 
I could have stayed to supper if it hadn't been for the 
mackintosh 1 

"Of course she went on working at the business while 
she was away, and she used to write me what she was 
doing about it She was a regular trump, and I liked 
getting her letters and answering them, though the pro- 
spects never came to anything. At last she wrote that 
she was coming back — and I called to say *how do you 
do?' to her. It still hadn't run to a new suit, and — I 
attribute a great deal to that mackintosh! It curtailed 
all my visits; I haven't had a fair chance with the girl. 

"I had never loved before — so quickly; I was fond 
of her already. I hope, when you write the story, you'll 
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bring her charm out strong; you had better send the 
manuscript to me, and Pll put in some of the things she 
has said — loyal, womanly things, without any grease 
paint on 'em. As I sat there that afternoon, sweltering 
in the infernal mackintosh, I knew Fd like to marry her; 
I knew that if the comedy ever caught on, I'd try to 
make my agent my wife. 

"Well, when a production looked as far off as Klon- 
dyke, there came this offer for the piece from Cameron, 
who had just taken the Throne. She was as excited 
about it as / was. 

" *The Throne isn't quite the house I'd have chosen,' 
she said, 'but you'll get a beautiful cast; Cameron will 
take pains with the smallest detail; you'll be pleased 
with everything — Oh! I mustn't answer for your leading 
lady.' 

"I laughed. There was no need for me to tell, her 
I had faith in my leading lady. 

"'You have given me a chance!' she said. 'It'll be 
the best part I ever played. If this engagement "makes" 
me, I shall owe it to youl' There was one of the things 
without any grease paint on 'em! Wasn't it sweet? 
She'd have had every excuse for reminding me all the 
time what a service she had done me. 

"We talked it over like pals. She said that, of 
course, Cameron would play the Colonel himself, and 
that he -wanted to get Fairfax for the lover. 
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"'Who's Fairfax?' I said; *I don't know him. The 
lover is an important part — all that pretty scene of yours 
in the Orchard Act will go for nothing if your lover's 
not good.' 

"*0h, Fairfax is a very clever young actor!' she 
said; 'we've never played together, but he has just made 
a great hit at the Imperial; I saw him there; he was 
very good indeed!' 

"Well, things couldn't have looked more promising. 
Cameron was enthusiastic — he didn't pay any money 
on account, but he gave me a cigar — the percentage he 
agreed to was satisfactory, and the girl I loved considered 
me her benefactor. Makmg a discount for disappomt- 
ment, I hoped for a hundred a week from the Throne; 
besides that, there'd be the provincial tours, and there 
were the American and Colonial rights. I had visions 
of a house in Sloane Street, and a motor car. 

"Then the expenses began again. I couldn't attend 
daily rehearsals through August in the mackintosh, so 
I managed to raise a pony on the agreement. The in- 
terest was iniquitious, but I was bound to have decent 
clothes, and on the threshold of a fortune I didn't fuss. 
I went to a tailor, and I bought a two-guinea panama, 
and had eighteen pounds left. 

"Fairfax turned out to be a plain young man with 
a big head, and I didn't think so much of his reading 
as Miss Millar seemed to do. However, he improved. 
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She, of course, was divine, and Cameron was all right 
On the whole I was satisfied with the rehearsals — dra- 
matically; financially they were a shocL The luncheon 
adjournments upset my calculations. I always had to 
adjourn with Cameron — though I'd rather have taken 
Miss Millar — and Cameron lunched extensively. If a 
man stands you Bollinger one day, you can't offer him 
Bass the next I had expected to enjoy the rehearsals, 
but the eighteen pounds were vanishing at such a rate 
that I thanked Providence when the last week came. 

"Well, by dint of missing a rehearsal or two, I had 
contrived to cling to a fiver; and I shook hands with 
myself. I counted on it to keep me going till I got the 
first fees. Vain dream! They decided to 'try the piece' 
in Worthing for three nights — and I had to pay fares 
and an hotel bill! Old chap, when I walked here to 
the Throne, on the night of the London production, I 
possessed one shilling — and that went on a drink for 
the acting manager. In the morning I hadn't the means 
to buy newspapers with the notices of my own play. 
Penniless, I read them in a public library among the 
unemployed ! 

"Of course, the notices bucked me up. With an 
'emphatic success,' I could smile at being stone-broke 
till the hundred a week came in. But it didn't come. 
The box-office sheets gave me the cold shivers when I 
saw them, and the queues at the pit and gallery doors 
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were so short that the 'niggers' gave up playing outside. 
The piece alwajrs 'went' very well, but there was never 
any money in the house; the audience always looked 
very nice^ but none of them had ever paid. They look 
very nice this evening, don't they? Paper! Paper in 
rows! Paper in reams! 

"A hundred a week? By the first Saturday night 
I reckoned my week's royalties would about cover 
the cost of my Worthing trip. And then I was 
optimistic! 

"Cameron sent for me; he §aid: 

"Tm afraid I must take this piece off at once!' 

"The dressing-room reeled. I muttered that the 
notices had been good. 

" 'It's more than the business is. Look at the book- 
ing!' he said. 

"I hinted feebly that the best people hadn't come 
back to town yet 

"He said, 'Well, I'll give it a chance to pick up if 
in the meantime you like to waive fees.' 

"I waived. I heard him in a kind of stupor. . . , 
I've never had a bob!" 

Orlando paused; his head drooped sadly. I ascertained 
that the barmaids weren't looking, and pressed his 
hand. 

"It's hard lines," I said. "We must have another 
talk after the show. You won't mind my bolting now? 
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The bell rang ever so long ago; the second act must be 
half over." 

"A curse upon the second act!" he burst out 
"Why did I ever write the second act? Dont see 
it!" 

"But I must see it," I urged. "I want to see it 
What's the matter with it?" 

The dramatist was silent again; I saw that he was 
struggling with strong emotion. At last he said in a 
low voice: 

"The rest of the story — so far as it has gone— is 
more painful still. Perhaps you suppose that, now it 
had stripped me of all, and involved me in the meshes 
of a money-lender, the monster's malignity was appeased? 
Not so! Pecuniarily it could harm me no more, but 
through my affections I was still vulnerable; the monster's 
most insidious injury you've yet to hear. 

"I noticed during the rehearsals that Fairfax was 
struck with Miss Millar; and lately Miss Millar has 
shown an unaccountable interest in the big-headed Fair- 
fax. I call it 'unaccountable' because Fairfax, in his 
proper person, can't be said to account for it She^s 
always saying, how 'tender he is in the part!' The 
part's tender! I own the man can act, but / gave him 
the lines to speak! / invented the tender things for 
him to do. She doesn't remember that 

"Consider what happened when I wrote the piece! 
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I imagined a charming girl in an orchard; I imagined 
myself in love with her. She had Elsie Millar's face; 
she answered me with Elsie Millar's voice. With all the 
tenderness, all the wit, all the fancy I could command I 
tried to make this charming girl fond of me. Materially, 
I was producing half-a-dozen pages of dialogue; psycho- 
logically, I was lending my own character to any man 
who played the lover's part 

"It fell to Fairfax! And it's all 'Fairfax' with her. 
Oh! she has been very sympathetic about my failure, 
we're still friends, but — there's another man now. She 
talks more of his performance than of my comedy. It's 
natural, I suppose — she understands his work better 
than mine — but I. detest the second act; you sha'n't see 
the second act, the second act's the other man's glamour, 
to her! She's falling in love with the part, and thinks 
it's with him. The monster gave him his opportunity 
— and he's stealing her from me with my own 
words!" 

"Talk to her as you've talked to me," I said, "and 
hope still." 

"I can't help hoping," he answered, "but " 

An attendant entered the buffet with a note: 

"Mr. Lightfoot, sir?" 

Orlando tore it open — and passed it to me mutely. 
I read: 
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"Dear Mr. Lightfoot, — I hear you are in front to- 
night. I've been waiting to tell you something all the 
week. Mr. Fairfax and I are engaged to be married— 
and we owe our happiness to your play. Will you 
come round afterwards to let us thank you? — Yours 
always sincerely, Elsie Millar." 

"Poor devil!" I exclaimed. "Well, the monster has 
finished with you now, at any rate! You know that 
you're disappointed in love; and you know that the last 
of the expenses is over." 

• "Y-e-s," he said. . . . "You think your editor will 
send a cheque for the story?" 

"'In overdue course,'" I told him. "Why?" 
"Well," he moaned, "how am I to find the money 
to buy her a wedding present?" 
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"I CAN tell what's the matter with you" said the 
Bachelor GirL "You've got a story to write!" 

I had merdy shaken hands with her, put down 
my hat, and chosen a chair by the fire; so I was sur- 
prised. 

"My dear Sherlock Holmes!" I exclaimed, "this is 
wonderful Accustomed as I am to your offensive society, 
I must own that I fail to see " 

"Nothing could be plainer, my poor Watson," she 
returned; "I have observed that you never look so un- 
happy as when you have to do any work." 

Like all her deductions, the thing was marvellously 
simple when she explained it 

Her baptismal name is "Patricia." She is an extra- 
ordinarily nice girl, with seventeen faces. She changes 
them while she talks. There are her moody face that 
is almost ugly, and her hopeless face with tragedy in it, 
and her radiant face that's bewildering — and the fourteen 
others. If she didn't laugh at orange blossoms, you 
might approve her. 
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"Well, it's quite trae," I answered; "I have a stoiy 
to write — or, rather, I haven't a story, and I'm obliged 
to write one. I want to find a story about love; some- 
thing piquant and yet tender, with " 

"American or Egyptian?" she asked sharply, passing 
the cigarettes. 

"Egyptian," I said, "but it won't prevent my going 
on. Something piquant and yet tender, with a note of 
pathos, and a vein of sentiment, and " 

"Columns of drivel!" she put in. "What do you 
mean by coming here on a wet day and babbling about 
sentiment? Don't you know how ill it always makes 
me? Now, never mind your story; be a good fellow 
and cheer me up; I haven't met a man for a month" 

''7*m not a 'man' — I'm married," I mentioned. 

"And don't talk to me as if I were a Chiffon 
Girl, or we shall fall out Think I want you to flirt 
with me?" 

"I have no illusions left. Besides, I don't believe 
you could manage to flirt Did you ever try?" 

"Once." 

"You don't say so! Was it a success?" 

"Tremendous." She nodded. "Biggest joke you ever 
heard." 

"Really?" I said. "Don't get up to make the tea, 
then. Keep where you are; and tell me about it" 

So she crossed her feet on the fender and told me. 
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"There was somebody I knew," she said — "Bob. 
That wasn't his name really, but " 

"We can let him go at *Bob,'" I agreed; "there's 
no need to give him away." 

"I was only a kid — about nineteen — ^just beginning 
to paint You wouldn't have known me in those days; 
I was * utter' — intensely 'utter' — to look at; I used to 
flop like the Bume- Jones things — I wore garments, and 
my hair so!" She showed me her comedy face, one of 
the "fourteen others." "He said I was a good fellow 
when one found me out, and told me not to make a guy 
of myself. I'd have boxed anybody else's ears, but I 
liked Dick." 

"We re-christened him 'Bob,'" I reminded her. 

"Oh, yes. Well, I've let it slip now. It doesn't 
matter — it was no one you know. He said my clothes 
and my slang didn't harmonise, and that I was bound to 
change one or the other. I couldn't change my slang, 
so I bought a human frock, and he sent me a hundred 
Nestors as *A Present for a Good Child.' Don't run 
away with the idea that I was sentimental about him; 
we were chums. He used to say the reason he took to 
me was that I wasn't silly like a girl; he used to say I 
was the best pal he had. He was only two or three and 
twenty — younger than I was in some ways. . . . The 
joker's your side — stir the fire. 

"Yes, we were awfully good pals for years. When 
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he went to work in Paris — did I tell you he was an 
artist? — when he went to work in Paris, I could have 
howled with loneliness. I was so dull! I didn't seem 
to have anybody to say my best things to. Have you 
ever missed anyone like that? Something funny would 
come into my head, and I'd wish I could say it to him; 
I'd think, 'Wouldn't it be lovely to be saying it to Dick!' 
Don't you know the feeling? I don't think I was ever 
so near to howling as when I'd thought of something 
funny! ... I hope you do understand that I wasn't 
sentimental? If you fancy I felt anything but friendship 
for him, I sha'n't tell you any more." 

"I understand perfectly," I said. 

"Of course, we wrote to each other. But I was 
never good at letters — and, anyhow, what's the use of 
saying funny things if you can't hear the man laugh? 
He was away about a year. He had meant to stay for 
two or three, but one day he wrote that he was coming 
home sooner than he had expected. He turned up the 
next afternoon; and it was 'Dick!' and *Pat!' and 'Well, 
it is good to see you again!' You know! The first 
few minutes were jolly; then I saw that he was keeping 
something back. 

"I said, 'What you're going to do is to sit down 
there and tell me all about it You're in trouble, and I 
want to hear.' 

"'What a brick you are!' he exclaimed — a man's 
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always astonished when you notice anything that's as 
plain as a pillar-box; a woman would have been waiting for 
me to say it from the moment she came into the room. 

"*Is it money?' I said. 

"'Well, in a way,' he said, *it is money.' 

"He had a small income from somewhere or other, 
but I had known him hard up for a thick 'un, and I 
thought perhaps I might be of use. I could have lent 
him a fiver just then without any bother, as it happened; 
so I asked him how much he wanted. 

" 'About a thousand a year,' he answered. 

"Well, that told me everything and I couldn't speak 
for a second. He was only my friend, but he was such 
a dear, good friend, and I knew it would never be the 
same thing between us any more. . . . 

"'Who is she?' I said. 

"That started him, and he gave me a catalogue of 
her fascinations that made me tired. She was a Chiffon 
Girl. She had gone over to Paris with his sister, and 
been taken to see Dick's studio. Tea and twaddle! — 
he admitted she didn't know anything about art 
'Girlish,' he called her; I could imagine her in the 
studio — saying an artist's work must be 'such fun,' and 
calling every picture 'sweet!' 

"By what he said, it seemed to me she was treating 
him pretty badly, for all she was so 'girlish.' She wasn't 
satisfied to accept him, and she wasn't satisfied to let 
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him go. Didn't want to marry a poor man, but didn't 
want to lose his admiration. For the last six months 
he seemed to have been always bidding her an eternal 
farewell, and getting a note from her about nothing a 
week afterwards. She was back in London now — that 
was why he was here. His gush about her gave me a 
headache. 

" *It*s a treat to be able to talk it over with you, 
Pat,' he said. 

"*Yes,' I said — 'ripping!' 

"He wanted to know if I thought she liked him. 

"Well, it was clear she liked him, though whether 
she liked him enough to live in a fifth-floor flat in West 
Kensington I had my doubts. But she wasn't nearly good 
enough for him, that was the main thing. I said: 

" *Even if she'll have you, are you sure that you're 
wise to go in for marriage yet? Don't think I'm speak- 
ing selfishly, old man; we shall never forget we were 
cronies, you and I, and I'll drop in sometimes after 
you're married and smoke a cigarette with you — if your 
wife will have me — ^just the same. It's you I'm thinking 
of — your own happiness. We've been such real pals, 
Dick — I know I may talk frankly to you: won't you be 
hampering your work? Won't you have to sink your 
ideals, and paint "The New Kittens" and "Baby's First 
Rattle" to make the pot boil? Are you sure the game's 
worth the chandler's shop? Girls are good fun at a 
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dance, or to flirt with up the river, but to settle down 
with one of them for life, dear boy! — a fellow's got to 
reckon up the cost I' 

"Of course, he wouldn't listen — told me I was a con- 
firmied Bachelor Girl, and couldn't understand. 

"*If you'd ever been fond of anybody yourself,' he 
said, 'you'd know that, when one really loves, nothing 
else matters. I don't mind what I "sink," I don't mind 
the cost; I want Rosie — she's worth all the pictures in 
the world.' 

" *Sh!' I said, 'don't blaspheme! And, dear old chap, 
don't think I'm unsympathetic — you asked me for advice, 
and I gave it you honestly, that's all' 

"'You were always a good sort, Pat,' he said. 'But 
I didn't ask you for advice — I asked you if you thought 
she liked me.' 

" * Oh, as far as that goes,' I said, 'I dare say you 
could marry her if you went the right way about it' 

"You should have seen him jump! 'How?' 

"'So now you are asking me for advice!' I said. 
'Well, don't make yourself so cheap, Dick.' (It was 
horrid to have to tell Dick he had 'made himself cheap;' 
I hated her for it; but it was true.) 'You've run back 
to her every time she lifted a finger. Show her you 
mean what you say. You can offer her a home — of a 
kind — and you've got a future, if you don't let circum- 
stances spoil it. Very well, then! Tell her she's 

15* 
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got to marry you, or say "good-bye" to you once and 
for all.' 

"He answered that he had told her so. 

***Yes,' I said, 'repeatedly! But tell her so, and 
stick to what you say. The next time she whistles, 
don't go. She'll like you twice as much for it' 

"I think it surprised him to find that I understood 
anything about girls; but I was a girl myself, though he 
didn't seem to remember it 

"He cheered up wonderfully after that Funny my 
coaching him how to win her when I didn't want him 
to, wasn't it? But he trusted me, and I was bound to 
play straight with him : I should have been a cad if I 
hadn't played straight with him when he was trusting 
me. Still, it was funny, you know — it makes me laugh 
whenever I think. of it" 

I detected no amusement in her voice. She paused 
a moment 

"He dropped in a few days afterwards," she went 
on, "and told me he had done it He told me she 
had said she liked him very much, but didn't want to 
marry, and that he had wished her *good-bye.' 

" *Don't "come down" in a hurry this time,' I said; 
'when you hear from her next week, send her a few 
civil lines, and sit tight' 

"Of course he did hear from her — congratulating 
him on getting into the Academy, and saying she was 
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going to see his picture on Monday aftertaoon. And 
when my lady went, he wasn't there. One to Dick! 

"It was a black Monday for me, though — I had 
nothing but *Rosie* all day long! 

"And that was only the beginning of it She didn't 
make another move for two or three months, and he 
thought he had lost her. He weakened then. He 
told me he used to tramp the room, thinking, half the 
night His sister and I were the only people who 
knew — and his sister had gone to Pangboume, so I 
got it alL Rather rough on me! But I was awfully 
sorry for him — I was sorry for him! His eyes in the 
moming! 

"Then the girl made another step — she fished for 
an invitation to spend a week at Pangbourne. By that 
time he was in such a fever that he wanted to pro- 
pose to her again as soon as she arrived, but his sister 
said *No;' she said the best thing he could do was to 
make the girl fancy he was getting over it I don't 
know how much trouble she had with him, but she 
rubbed her idea in pretty thoroughly, for he came and 
asked me to help him. 

"He said, 'Alice thinks' — Alice was his sister's 
name; he said, 'Alice thinks I ought to be down there 
when Rosie comes, and pretend I don't mind any more.* 

"'If you go at all,' I said, 'that is what you ought 
to do at first' 
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"He said, *She thinks if Rosie once saw me making 
up to somebody else, it'd be all right' 

" *Well, I always told you that you had let her feel 
too sure of you,* I said. 

"'The only thing is,' he said, 'there's no other 
girl there. Will you come down and see me through, 
Pat?' 

"I did flare out thenl To ask me to — I mean it 
did seem — Well, it was a littie too much! 

"He was all apologies in a minute. I never saw a 
man so taken aback in all my life. *No idea of of- 
fending me — I had been such a pal that he didn^t 
imagine I'd cut up rough.' Said he had asked me as 
he might have asked Alice, only as Alice was his sister 
she'd be no use. He kept saying how sorry he was to 
have annoyed* me — and looked amazed! 

"Well, in the end I said I'd go. If you had heard 
him you'ld understand — it was such a trifle in the way 
he put it, and it seemed so strange of me to make a 
fuss. *0h,' I said, 'I don't care — I'll go down and talk 
to you if you like! Why not?' 

"So I went He treated Rosie beautifully — a nice 
friendly manner that widened her eyes. Blue eyes — and 
a dolly complexion, and flaxen hair; she only needed 
the ticket — *My clothes take off!' But she was very 
pretty — nothing to find fault with, excepting that she 
hadn't a brain. Alice had invited a man who didn't 
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count to take her in to luncheon, and Dick took me. 
Rosie was displeased with me at luncheon. Afterwards 
Dick showed me the garden, and I brought him back 
with a flower in his buttonhole. Rosie was worried. 
During the evening, in the moonlight, I said pensively 
it must be divine on the water now — and Rosie looked 
as if she hoped Td be drowned. 

"We were away about an hour. Curious — we had 
never been on the river together before. He didn't 
bore me too much about her; he talked of his work, 
and mine, and — we had a lot in common! ... It 
was about the last time we really did have a talk to- 
gether. 

"Oh, well, he had the game in his hands from the 
beginning! Before we had been down there two days 
he told me they were engaged. 

"* Hurrah!' I said. 'Good luck to you, old man!' 

"'You've been a trump,' he said; *if it hadn't been 
for you, she might never have known her own heart 
I'm so grateful to you, Pat, I'd like to kiss you.' 

"*0h, rats!' I said — 'I don't go in for sentiment'" 

The Bachelor Girl's voice trembled. She paused 
again. 

"I had flirted, though," she added defiantly, "when 
Rosie was watching; and it was a great joke. They 
were married in the autumn. I never see him now, 
but he's selling 'The New Kittens' and 'Baby's First 
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Rattle' for big prices. ... It's time we had tea. WeD, 
you wanted to think of a tale, and you've been told 
one instead. Not that it would do for you — it isn't 
pathetic." 

"It wouldn't do at all," I said, "it's very humorous." 
And I looked at the fire as I answered, because I 
knew she was crying. 



THE DRESS CLOTHES OF MONSIEUR 
POMPONNET. 

It was thanks to Touquet that she was able to look 
so chic — the little baggage! — yet of all her suitors 
Touquet was the one she favoured least He was the 
costumier at the corner of the Rue des Martyrs, and 
made a very fair thing of the second-hand clothes. It 
was to Touquet's that the tradesmen of the Quarter 
turned as a matter of course to hire dress-suits for their 
nuptials; it was in the well-cleaned satins of Touquet^s 
that the brides' mothers and the lady guests cut such 
imposing figures when they were photographed after the 
wedding breakfasts; it was even Touquet who some- 
times supplied a gown to one or another of the humble 
actresses at the Th^itre Montmartre, and received a 
couple of free tickets in addition to his fee. I tell you 
that Touquet was not a person to be sneezed at, though 
he had passed the first flush of youth, and was never an 
Adonis. 

Besides, who was she, this httle Lisette, who had 
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the impudence to flout him? A girl in a florist's, if 
you can believe me, with no particular beauty herself, 
and not a sou by way of dot! And yet — one must 
confess it — she turned a head as swiftly as she made a 
"buttonhole;" and Pomponnet, the pastrycook, was pay- 
ing court to her, too — to say nothing of the homage of 
Messieurs Tricotrin, the poet, and Goujaud, the painter, 
and Lajeunie, the novelist You would never have 
guessed that her wages were only twenty francs a week, 
as you watched her valse with Tricotrin at the ball on 
Saturday evening, or as you saw her enter Pomponnefs 
shop, when the shutters were up on Sunday aftemoon, 
to feast on his strawberry tarts. Her costumes were the 
cynosure of the Boulevard Rochechouart! 

And they were all due to Touquet, Touquet the in- 
fatuated, who lent the fine feathers to her for the sake 
of a glance, or a pressure of the hand — and wept on 
his counter afterwards while he wondered whose arms 
might be embracing her in the costumes that he had 
cleaned and pressed with so much care. Often he 
swore that his folly should end — that she should be 
affianced to him, or go shabby; but, lol in a day or 
two she would make her appearance again, to coax for 
the loan of a smart blouse, or "that hat with the mass 
of geraniums and the brilliant buckle" — and Touquet 
would be as weak as ever. 

Judge, then, of his despair when he heard that she 
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had agreed to marry Pomponnet! She told him the 
news with the air of an amiable gossip when she came 
to return a ball-dress that she had borrowed. 

"Enfin," she said — perched on the counter, and 
swinging her remorseless feet — "it is arranged; I desert 
the flowers for the pastry, and become the mistress of a 
shop. I shall have to beg from my good friend Mon- 
sieur Touquet no more — not at all! I shall be his 
dient, like the rest It will be better, hein?" 

Touquet groaned. "You know well, Lisette," he an- 
swered, "that it has been a joy to me to place the 
stock at your disposal, even though it was to make you 
more attractive in the eyes of other men. Everything 
here that you have worn possesses a charm to me. I 
fondle the garments when you bring them back; I take 
them down from the pegs and dream over them. Truly! 
There is no limit to my weakness, for often when a 
customer proposes to hire a frock that you have had, I 
cannot bear that she should profane it, and I say that 
it is engaged." 

"You dear, kind Monsieur Touquet," murmured the 
coquette; "how agreeable you are!" 

"I have always hoped for- the day when the stock 
would be all your own, Lisette! And by-and-by we 
might have removed to a better position — even down 
the hill. Who knows? We might have opened a busi- 
ness in the Madeleine Quarter! That would suit you 
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better than a little cake shop up a side street? And I 
would have risked it for you — I know how you incKne 
to fashion. When I have taken you to a theatre, did 
you choose the Montmartre — where we might have gone 
for nothing — or the Belleville? Not you — that might 
do for other girls! Fou have always demanded the 
theatres of the Grands Boulevards; a cup of coffee at 
the Caf(6 de la Paix is more to your taste than a bock 
and three hard-boiled eggs at "The Purple Monkey." 
Heaven knows 1 trust you will be happy, but I cannot 
persuade myself that this Pomponnet shares your ambi- 
tions; with his slum and his stale pastry he is quite 
content." 

"It is not stale," she said. 

"Well, we will pass his pastry — though, word of 
honour, I bought some there last week that might have 
been baked before the Commune; but to recur to his 
soul, is it an affinity?" 

"Affinities are always hard up," she pouted. 

"Bah!" exclaimed Touquet, "now your mind is 
running on that Gustave Tricotrin — by 'affinities' I do 
not mean hungry poets! Why not have entrusted your 
happiness to me? I adore you; I have told you a 
thousand times that I adore you. Lisette, consider be- 
fore it is too late! You cannot love this — this obscure 
baker?" 

She gave a shrug. "It is a fact that devotion has 
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not robbed me of my appetite," she confessed. "But 
what would you have? His business goes far better 
than you imagine — I have seen his books; and, anyhow, 
my sentiment for you is friendship, and no more." 

"To the devil with friendship!" cried the unhappy 
wardrobe-dealer; "did I dress you like the Empress 
Josephine for friendship?" 

"Do not mock yourself of it," she said reprovingly; 
"remember that 'Friendship is a beautiful flower, of 
which esteem is the root.'" And, having thrown the 
adage to him, coupled with a glance that drove him to 
distraction, the little flirt jumped off" the counter and 
was gone. 

Much more reluctantly she contemplated parting with 
him whom the costumier had described as a "hungry 
poet;" but matrimony did not enter into the poet's 
scheme of things, nor for that matter had she ever re- 
garded him as a possible parti. Yet a woman may give 
her fancy where her reason refuses to follow, and when 
she imparted her news to Tricotrin there was no smile 
on her lips. 

"We shall not go to balls any more, old dear," she 
said. "Monsieur Pomponnet has proposed marriage to 
me — and I range myself." 

"Heartless girl," exclaimed the young man, with 
tears in his eyes. "So much for woman's constancy!" 
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"Men Dieu," she faltered, "did you then love me, 
Gustave — really? " 

"I do not know," said Tricotrin, ^*.but since I am to 
lose you, I prefer to think so. Oh, do not grieve for 
me — fortunately, there is always the Seine! And first I 
shall pour my misery into song; and in years to come, 
fair daughters at your side will read the deathless poem, 
little dreaming that the Lisette I sang to is their mother. 
Some time — long after I am in my grave, when France 
has honoured me at last — you may stand before a statue 
that bears my name, and think, *He loved me, and I 
broke his heart!'" 

"Oh," she whimpered, "rather than break your 
heart I — I might break the engagement! I might con- 
sider again, Gustave." 

"No, no," returned Tricotrin, "I will not reproach 
myself with the thought that I have marred your life; I 
will leave you free! Besides, as I say, I am not certain 
that I should want you so much but for the fact that I 
have lost you. After all, you will not appreciate the 
poem that immortalises you, and if I lived, many of your 
remarks about it would doubtless infuriate me." 

"Why shall I not appreciate it? Am I so stupid?" 

"It is not that you are stupid, my Soul," he ex- 
plained; "it is that I am transcendentally clever. To 
understand the virtues of my work one must have sipped 
from all the flowers of Literature; 'There is to be found 
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in it Racine, Voltaire, Flaubert, Renan — and always 
Gustave Tricotrin,' as Lemaltre has written. He wrote, 
* — and always Anatole France,' but I paraphrase him 
slightly. So you are going to marry Pomponnet? Mon 
Dieu, when I have any sous in my pocket, I will ruin 
myself for the rapture of regretting you among the 
pastry!" 

"I thought," she said, a little mortified, "that you 
were going to drown yourself?" 

"Am I not to write my Lament to you? I must 
eat while I write it — why not pastry? Also, when I 
am penniless and starving, you may sometimes, in your 

prosperity And yet, perhaps, it is too much to 

ask!" 

"Grant you credit, do you mean? Oh, yes, Gustave, 
how can you doubt that I will do that? In memory 
of " 

"In memory of the love that has been, you will allow 
me to run up a small score for cakes, will you not, 
Lisette?" 

"I will, indeed!" she promised. "But, but Oh, 

it's quite true, I should never understand you! A minute 
ago you made me think of you in the Morgue, and now 
you make me think of you in the cake shop. What are 
you laughing at?" 

"I laugh, like Figaro," said Tricotrin, "that I may 
not be obliged to weep. When are you going to throw 
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yourself away, my little Lisette ? Has my accursed rival 
induced you to fix a date?" 

"We are to be married in a fortnight's time," she 
said. "And if you could undertake to be sensible, I 
would ask Alphonse to invite you to the breakfast" 

"In a fortnight's time hunger and a hopeless passion 
will probably have made an end of me," replied the 
poet; "however, if I survive, the breakfast would cer- 
tainly be welcome. Where is it to be held? I can re- 
commend a restaurant that is especially fine at such 
affairs, and most moderate. 'Photographs of the party 
are taken gratuitously in the Jardin d'Acclimatation, and 
pianos are at the disposal of the ladies;' I quote from 
the menu — I study it in the window every time I pass. 
There are wedding breakfasts from six to twelve francs 
per head. At six francs, the party have their choice of 
two soups and three hors d'oeuvres. Then comes 
'poisson' — I fear it may be whiting — filet de bceufwl^ 
tomates farcies, bouch/es d la Reine, chicken, pigeons, 
salad, two vegetables, an ice, assorted fruits, and biscuits. 
The wines are madeira, a bottle of micon to each 
person, a bottle of bordeaux among four persons, and 
a bottle of champagne among ten persons. Also coffee 
and liqueurs. At six francs a head! It is good, hein? 
At seven francs there is a bottle of champagne among 
every eight persons — Pomponnet will, of course, do as 
he thinks best At eight francs, a bottle is provided for 
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every six persons. I have too much delicacy to make 
suggestions, but should he be willing to soar to twelve 
francs a head, I might eat enough to last a week — and 
of such quality! The soups would then be bisque 
(Tecrevtsse and consomm/ Rachel, Rissoles de Foies gras 
would appear! Asparagus *in branches,' and compote 
piches marasquin would be included. Also, in the twelve- 
franc breakfast, the champagne begins to have a human 
name on the label!" 

Now, it is not certain how much of this information 
Lisette repeated to Pomponnet, but Pomponnet, having 
a will of his own, refused to entertain M. Tricotrin at 
any price at all. Moreover, he found it unconventional 
that she should desire the poet's company, considering 
the attentions that he had paid her; and she was forced 
to listen, with an air of humility which she was far from 
feeling, to a lecture on the responsibilities of her new 
position. 

"I am not a jealous man," said the pastrycook, who 
was as jealous a man as ever baked a pie, "but it 
would be discreet that you dropped this acquaintance 
now that we are engaged. I know well that you have 
never taken the addresses of such a fellow seriously, 
and that it is only in the goodness of your heart you 
wish to present him with a blow-out Nevertheless, the 
betrothal of a man in my circumstances is much re- 
marked; all the daughters of the hairdresser next door 
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have had their hopes of me — indeed, there is scarcely 
a neighbour who is not chagrined at the turn events 
have taken — and the world would be only too glad of 
an excuse to call me *fool.' Pomponnet's wife must be 
above suspicion. You will remember that a Uttle light- 
ness of conduct which might be forgiven in the em- 
ploySe of the florist would be unseemly in my fianch. 
No more conversation with Monsieur Tricotrin, Lisettel 
Some dignity — some coldness in the bow when you pass 
him. The Boulevard will observe it, it will be approved" 

"You, of course, know best, my dear Alphonse," she 
returned meekly; "I am only an inexperienced girl, and 
I am thankful to have your advice to guide me. Bat 
let me say that never, never has there been any 'light- 
ness of conduct' to distress you. Monsieur Tricotrin 
and I have been merely friends! If I have gone to a 
ball with him sometimes — and I acknowledge that has 
happened — it has been because nobody more to my 
taste has offered to take me." She had ground her 
little teeth under the infliction of his homily, and it was 
only by dint of thinking hard of his profits that she ab- 
stained from retorting that he might marry all the 
daughters of the hair-dresser and go to Uganda. 

However, during the next week or so, she did not 
chance to meet the poet on the Boulevard, and since 
she wished to conquer her tenderness for him, one can- 
not doubt that all would have been well but for the 
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editx)r of Le Demi-MoU By a freak of fate, the editor 
of Le Demi-Mot was moved to invite M. Tricotrin to 
dine at his house two days previous to the wedding. 
What followed? Naturally Tricotrin must present him- 
self in evening dress. Naturally, also, he must go to 
Touquef s to hire the suit. 

"Regard," said the costumier, "here is a suit that 
I have just acquired. Monsieur will observe that it is 
of the most distinguished cut — quite in the latest fashion. 
I will whisper to Monsieur that it comes to me through 
the valet of the Comte de Chiteau-Leroy!" 

"Mon Dieu," said Tricotrin, "let me try it on!" And 
he was so gratified by his appearance in it that he 
barely winced at the thought of the expense. "I am 
improving my position," he soliloquised; "if I have not 
precisely inherited the mantle of Victor Hugo, I have, at 
any rate, hired the dress-suit of the Comte de Chateau- 
Leroy!" 

Never had a more impressive spectacle been wit- 
nessed in Montmartre than Tricotrin's departure from- 
his lodging in the Rue des Trois Fr^res shortly after 
six o'clock. Wearing a shirt of Pitou's, Flamant's patent- 
leather boots, and a white tie contributed by Goujaud^ 
the young man sallied forth with the deportment of the 
Count himself. Only one thing more did he desire — a 
flower for his buttonhole; and Lisette remained in her 

16* 
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situation until the morrow! What more natural, finally, 
than that he should hie to the florist's? 

It was the first time that she had seen her lover 
in evening dress, and sentiment overpowered her as he 
entered. 

"Thou!" she murmured, paling. 

On the poet, too, the influence of the clothes was 
very strong; attired like a jeune premier, he craved with 
all the dramatic instinct of his nature for a love scene; 
and, instead of fulfilling his intention to beg for a rose- 
bud at cost price, he gazed at her soulfuUy, and breathed 
^'lisette!" 

"So we have met again!" she said. 

"The world is small," returned the poet, ignoring the 
fact that he had come to the shop. "And am I yet re- 
membered?" 

"It is not likely I should forget you in a few days/' 
she said, more practically; "I didn't forget about the 
breakfast, either, but Alphonse put his foot down." 

"Pig!" said the poet "And yet it may be better 
so! How could I eat in such an hour?" 

"However, you are not disconsolate this evening?" 
•she suggested. "Mon Dieu, what a swell you are!" 

"Bah! some fashionable assembly that wiD bore me 
beyond endurance!" he sighed. "With you alone, 
lisette, have I known true happiness — the tram rides 
on summer nights that were joyous because we loved, 
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tiie simple meals that were sweetened by your 

smiles!" 

"Oh, Gnstave!" she said. "Wait, I must give jrou 
a flower for your coat!" 

"I shall keep it afl my life!" vowed Tricotrin. "Tell 
me, little one — I dare not stay now, because my host 
lives a long way off — but this evening, could you not 
meet me once again? For the last time, to say fare- 
well? I have nearly two francs fifty, and we might go 
to supper, if you agree." 

It was arranged before he took leave of her that she 
should meet him outside the d/6it at the comer of the 
Rue de Sontay at eleven o'clock, and sup with him 
there, in a locality where she was unlikely to be re- 
cognised. Rash enough, this conduct, for a young 
woman who was to be married to another man on the 
next day but one! But a greater imprudence was to 
follow. They supped, they sentimentalised, and when 
they parted in the Champs Elys^ and the moon- 
shine, she gave him from her bosom a little rose- 
coloured envelope that contained nothing less than a 
lock of her hair. 

The poet placed it tenderly in his waistcoat pocket; 
and, after he had wept, and quoted poetry to the stars, 
forgot it He began to wish that he had not mixed 
his liquors quite so impartially; and, on the morrow^ 
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when he woke, he was mindful of nothing more grievous 
than a splitting headache. 

Now Touquet, who could not sleep of nights be- 
cause the pastrycook was going to marry Lisette, made 
a practice of examining the pockets of all garments re- 
turned to him, with an eye to stray sous; and when he 
proceeded to examine the pockets of the dress-suit re- 
turned by M. Tricotrin, what befell but that he drew 
forth a rose-tinted envelope containing a tress of hair, 
and inscribed, "To Gustave, from Lisette. Adieu." 

And the editor who invited M. Tricotrin had 
never heard of Lisette; never heard of Pomponnet; 
did not know that such a person as Touquet existed; 
yet the editorial caprice had manipulated destinies. How 
powerful are editors! How compHcated is life! 

But a truce to philosophy — let us deal with the 
emotions of the soul! The shop reeled before Touquet 
All the good and the bad in his character battled 
tumultuously. In one moment he aspired to be generous 
and restore to Lisette the evidence of her guilt; in the 
next he sank to the base thought of displaying it to 
Pomponnet and breaking off the match. The discovery 
fired his brain. No longer was he a nonentity, the 
"odd man out" — chance had transformed him to the 
master of the situation. Full well he knew that there 
would be no nuptials next day were Pomponnet aware 
of his fiancee's perfidy; it needed but to go to him, to 
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say, "Monsieur, my sense of duty compels me to inform 

you " How easy it would be I He laughed hysteric- 

aUy. 

But lisette would never pardon such a meanness — 
she would always despise and hate him! He would 
have torn her from his rival's arms, it was true, yet his 
own would still be empty. "Ah, Lisette, Lisette!" 
groaned the wretched man; and, swept to evil by the 
force of passion, he cudgelled his mind to devise some 
piece of trickery, some diabolical artifice, by which the 
incriminating token might be placed in the pastrycook's 
hands as if by accident. 

And while he pondered — his "whole soul a chaos" 
— in that hour Pomponnet entered to hire a dress-suit 
for his wedding! 

Touquet raised his head, blanched to the lips. 

"Regard," he said, with a forced calm terrible to 
behold; "here is a suit that I have just acquired. 
Monsieur will observe that it is of the most distinguished 
cut — quite in the latest fashion. I will whisper to 
Monsieut that it comes to me through the valet of the 
Comte de Chiteau-Leroy." And, unseen by the guileless 
bridegroom, he slipped the damning proof into a pocket 
of the trousers, where his knowledge of the pastrycook's 
attitudes assured him that it was even more certain to 
be found than in the waistcoat 

"Mon Dieu!" said the other, duly impressed by 
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the suit's pedigree; "let me try it on. . . . "The coat 
is rather tight," he complained, "but it has undeniably 
an air!" 

"No more than one customer has worn it," gasped 
the wardrobe dealer haggardly: ''Monsieur Gustave 
Tricotrin, the poet, who hired it last night! The suit is 
practically new; I have no other in the establishment to 
compare with it Listen, Monsieur Pomponnet! To aa 
old patron like yourself, I will be liberal; wear it this 
evening for an hour in your home — if you find it not to 
your figure, there will be time to make another selection 
before the ceremony to-morrow. You shall have this on 
trial, I will make no extra charge." 

Such magnanimity was bound to have its effect, 
and five minutes later Touquet's plot had progressed. 
But the tension had been frightful; the door had 
scarcely dosed when he sank into a chair, trembling in 
every limb, and for the rest of the day he attended to 
his business like one moving in a trance. 

Meanwhile, the unsuspecting Pomponnet reviewed the 
arrangement with considerable satisfaction; and when he 
came to attire himself, after the cake shop was shut, 
his reflected image pleased him so well that he was 
tempted to stroll abroad. He decided to call on his 
betrothed, and to exhibit himself a little on the Boule- 
vard. Accordingly, he put some money in the pocket 
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of the waistcoat, oiled his silk hat, to give it an addi- 
tional lustre, and sallied forth in high good-humour. 

"How splendid you look, my dear Alphonse!" ex- 
claimed Lisette, little dreaming it was the same suit that 
she had approved on Tricotrin the previous evening. 

Her innocent admiration was agreeable to Pom- 
ponnet; he patted her on the cheek. 

"In truth," he said carelessly, "I had forgotten that 
I had it on! But I was so impatient for to-morrow, my 
pet angel, that I could not remain alone, and I had to 
come to see you." 

They were talking on her doorstep, for she had no 
apartment in which it would have been convenahle to 
entertain him, and it appeared to him that the terrace 
of a caf4 would be more congenial. 

"Run upstairs and make your toilette, my loving 
duck," he suggested, "and I shall take you out for a 
tasse. While you are getting ready, I will smoke a 
cigar." And he drew his cigar-case from the breast- 
pocket of the coat, and took a match-box from the 
pocket where he had put his cash. 

It was a balmy evening, sweet with the odour of 
spring, and the streets were full of life. As he prome- 
naded with her on the Boulevard, Pomponnet did not 
fail to remark the attention commanded by his costume. 
He strutted proudly, and when they reached the cafi 
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and took their seats, he gave his order with the authority 
of the President. 

"Mon Dieu!" he remarked, "it is pleasant here, 
hein?" And then, stretching his legs, he thrust both 
his hands into the pockets of his trousers. "Comment?" 
he murmured. "What have I found? . . . Now is not 
this amusing — I swear it is a billet-doux!" He bent, 
chuckling, to the light — and bounded in his chair with 
an oath that turned a dozen heads towards them. 
"Traitress," roared Pomponnet, "miserable traitress! It 
is your name! It is your writing/ It is your hair! 
Do not deny it; give me your head — it matches to a 
shade! Jezebel, last night you have met Monsieur 
tacotrin — you have deceived me!" 

Lisette, who had jumped as high as he in recognis- 
ing the envelope, sat like one paralysed now. Her 
tongue refused to move. For an instant, the catastrophe 
seemed to her of supernatural agency — it was as if a 
miracle had happened, as she saw her fianc^ produce 
her lover's keepsake. All she could stammer at last was: 

"Let us go away — pay for the coffee!" 

"I will not pay," shouted M. Pomponnet "Pay for 
it yourself, jade — I have done with you!" And, leaving 
her spellbound at the table, he strode from the terrace 
like a madman before the waiters could stop him. 

Oh, of course, he was well known in the cafi, and 
they did not detain Lisette, but it was a most igno- 
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minious position for a young woman. And there was 
no wedding next day, and everybody knew why. The 
little coquette, who had mocked suitors by the dozen, 
was jilted almost on the threshold of the Mairie. She 
smacked Tricotrin's face in the morning, but her humilia- 
tion was so acute that it demanded the salve of im- 
mediate marriage; and at the moment she could think 
of no one better than Touquet. 

So Touquet won her after all; and though by this 
time she may guess how he accomplished it, he will tell 
you — word of honour! — that never, never has he had 
occasion for regret 



THE CALL FROM THE PAST. 

Once there was a prosperous solicitor, and he had 
two sons. The elder he took into his office; the younger 
he sent to the Bar. ' The younger boy's name was Robert, 
and he was generally called "Bob." The elder boy's 
name was Edward, and no one ever called him "Ted." 

Edward went to the office with satisfaction. He was 
a shrewd youth who made useful friends, and didn't 
aDow pleasure to stand in the way of profit Before he 
had been in the business two years he bullied the head 
clerk, and it was predicted that he would "go further 
than his father." Bob entered his profession negligently. 
He was a genial fellow who liked bohemian clubs, and 
wrote farces that were never produced. Before he had 
been at the Bar two years he succumbed to an un- 
conquerable passion and went on the stage. 

The stage had not then become the smartest voca- 
tion in England. Viscounts occasionally married dancing- 
girls, but socially that was as high as the theatre had 
climbed. It may be difficult for English people to aedit 
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it to-day, but though old Mr. Blackstone was simply a 
solicitor, he felt humiliated when his son "took to play- 
acting." What will be understood more easily is that 
he was wrathful in thinking of the money he had wasted 
to make a barrister of a crank. He told the crank that 
he washed his hands of him, and as a matter of fact 
talked rather like the irate parents in the comedies in 
which Bob was going to perform. 

Nevertheless his growl was worse than his bite — in 
which he resembled the comedy parents again. Ascer- 
taining that Bob's salary was to be fifteen shillings a week, 
and that the histrionic career was precarious, he under- 
took to provide him with the sum of forty pounds a 
year, payable quarterly, for the term of three years. 
"At the end of which time," he said, "I think you ought 
to be able to support yourself, if you have really any 
aptitude as a buffoon." 

Bob was of the same opinion. Don't laugh at him, 
he was young. He slammed the door of his chambers 
rejoicing, and — because his father wished him to change 
his name — he dropped the "Blackstone" and called 
himself "Lawless." The old man remarked that "Sense- 
less" would be better still, but Bob thought not 

Now if this had been a nice, proper story, with a 
Moral presented gratis to every purchaser. Bob would 
have had only two courses open to him. He would 
either have succeeded brilliantly and moved his father 
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to tears of pride, or he would have found the discom- 
forts unbearable, and returned repentant In reality he 
didn't succeed at all, and he had never been so happy 
in his life. 

His sole regret was that the tour was short, for when 
it finished he was out of an engagement He remained 
out of an engagement much longer than he had been 
in one, and subsisted on the parental allowance. The 
change from the fleshpots of Regent's Park was severe, 
and if anything could have cooled his stage fever, it 
would have been cooled now, but it defied even semi- 
starvation. By-and-by he obtained another small part, 
and his temperature was higher still. Naturally he as- 
sured himself that by the time the allowance was with- 
drawn he would be independent of it And that was 
where he erred. 

At the end of the three years he was pacing the 
Strand. His luck had been hard, and old Mr. Black- 
stone was hard too. He stuck to his guns; Bob must 
shifl by his own abilities henceforward, or Bob must go 
back to the Bar. Bob was footsore, hungry and penni- 
less; Bob went back to the Bar. 

Of course there was still his pen. His hopes as an 
actor had been shivered, but to his ambition as a dra- 
matist he clung. It was the spar in the shipwreck. The 
night was black, but afar the footlights beamed. Buf- 
feted as he was, he might regain them by his pen. 
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So he wrote more farces — farces, and burlesques, 
and one or two melodramas as well. His father did 
not know that Robert Blackstone, the budding bar- 
rister, preserved appearances; and Robert Lawless, the 
panting playwright, preserved his manuscripts — for they 
all came back. All, that is to say, with the exception 
of a farcical comedy which he had actually sold for 
twenty-five pounds but which had never been staged. 
Some of his work was good, but in England the chief 
quaUfications for artistic success are commercial ability, 
and the money to exploit it; Bob lacked both. By 
degrees he became weary of trying to reach the limelit 
shore, his struggles grew fainter; by degrees "Robert 
Lawless" took some interest in Robert Blackstone. He 
thought of the Bar more, and of the Theatre less. One 
day when his father told him he had "handled the brief 
uncommonly well," he was elated. He was nine-and- 
twenty now. 

Robert Blackstone had begun to cut "Robert Law- 
less" out — was travelling faster, proving the better of 
the pair. And "Lawless," who felt rather sore about it 
at first, presently forgave him. Bob began to look less 
like a Bob and more like a Robert People noticed 
"what a strong resemblance there was between him and 
his brother." As an earnest young barrister he no 
longer frequented bohemian clubs. It was understood 
that one mustn't go round to Plowden Buildings any 
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more and waste his time. Nobody said to him now, 
"Come and have a drink, old chap!" Occasionally 
someone might say, "Will you — er — take a glass of 
sherry, Mr. Blackstone?" 

As the years passed, even that was seldom said. 
He had shaken off the dust of Plowden Buildings, and 
had chambers in Garden Court His humour was be- 
coming heavy. The mothers of marriageable daughters 
found it convulsing. He was spoken of as a man with 
a future, and dined at dreary houses. Old Blackstone 
died, and as Robert was making a handsome income he 
was mentioned in the will with abundant generosity. 
Wherefore he was rich. So was Edward the solicitor, 
who had a wife and three children now. Edward was 
proud of his brother; he wanted him to take silk, and 
to stand for Beckenhampton later. Robert was thinking 
of these things himself. His age was forty-one. And 
here ends the prologue. 

So we see that this improper story may be said to 
begin at a point long after all orthodox stories have 
concluded — it really begins twelve years after the prodigal 
reformed. Reformation, we know, is always final — in 
stories. When the prodigal has once returned to the 
odour of sanctity we are quite sure that he will never 
desire change of air; we understand that he will always 
be just as good and peacful as we leave him on the last 
page. Human nature is made like that — in stories. 
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One May aftemcx>n, as Robert came out of Court, 
a man murmured to another, "He's a dry stick is Black- 
stone!" Robert overheard, and smiled his dry smile. 
Yes, he supposed that was his social reputation at the 
Bar. As he joined Edward, and listened to his pleased 
comments on the jury's finding, he even admitted to him- 
self that the reputation might be deserved. Oddl How 
very different from a "dry stick" he had been once. 

Edward was animated — for Edward. He kept nod- 
ding his grey head, and pinched his nose repeatedly 
between his forefinger and thumb, a habit that he had 
in conversation. They stood talking in the street for 
about ten minutes. It occurred to Robert with a touch 
of faint surprise that he had long ceased to shirk his 
brother's company. Yet there was no doubt that Ed- 
ward was quite as dull a dog as he had ever been. 
As they talked there, outside the Law Courts, Robert 
compassionated himself a little for not being bored by 
Edward 

He had been cheerful as he unrobed, but the re- 
mark he had caught lurked in his ears, and when he 
entered his chambers he found himself repeating it 
"For the defendant," a pleasant phrase to-day, was mo- 
mentarily forgotten; "A dry stick" sounded in his mind 
instead. He, "Bob," had actually become a "dry stick!" 

And he was only forty-one. He lit a cigarette, and 
mused. Beyond the open window the flowers of the 
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garden were bright in sunshine, and the fountain tinkled 
dreamily. There was a nursemaid with a child among 
the flowers; he wondered, for a moment, whether he 
would have done well to marry. 

Marvellous, in looking back, how suddenly success 
had come! — marvellous to remember how hard he had 
had to flog his brain at the beginning to earn a legal 
guinea; if one managed to turn the second comer at 
the Bar at all, one sped on with a rush. But how un- 
likely it had looked that he would ever turn that 
corner! 

How unlikely it had looked in the days when he 
belonged to the Amity Club, and fellows used to quote 
the jokes he flashed .over a tankard and a steak at three 
in the morning! If his boyish hopes had been justified, 
if he had had talent as an actor, perhaps life would 
have tasted better to him, after all? "Robert Black- 
stone, K.C." He would soon be that "Robert Black- 
stone, K.C., M.R"? He might expect it "Sir Robert 
Blackstone, Solicitor-General"? It was on the cards. 
Why wouldn't his heart swell at the prospect, why 
didn't he catch his breath, what the deuce had become 
of all his emotions? 

Oh! he was getting sentimental, listening to the 
fountain. Shut the window, ring the bell, see what 
briefs had corae in! 

"And a letter, sir!" 
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«A11 right," said Robert, "put it down." 
The eagerness with which he used once to seize his 
briefs! The swift glance to learn the fee, the im- 
patience to gather the contents! Other incomes, other 
manners — he pulled the tape off leisurely to-day. "A 
dry stick!" he reiterated. Oh, one had to pay for 
success, there was no doubt 

His gaze wandered to the letter, and rested on it, 
startled; a little quiver ran through him. For several 
seconds a sensation that was half pleasure, half pain, 
held him quite stilL The letter had been redirected 
from Plowden Buildings. It was addressed to "Robert 
Lawless, Esq.," — c/o himself! 

"T.R., Hetton-Le-Hole, Durham, May ist, 
"Dear Sir, — I have come across the 'script of your farcical 
comedy entided No Flies on Flossie^ all rights of which I acquired 
some years ago. It is a bit antique in parts now, and I think you 
might like to bring it up to date. I am putting it on at O.H. 
Ashton-under-Lyne to see how it shapes. We rehearse at P.O.W. 
Manchester. The first Call is for twelve o'clock, Monday, i8th 
inst — Yours faithfully, 

"Cavendish Pink." 

When the colour had crept back to his face, Robert 
laughed — the perfunctory laugh that he gave to a 
Judge's joke. He shrugged his shoulders. He put the 
letter down, and laughed again — he was acting to 
himself unconsciously. After a minute or two he picked 
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it up and re-read it How had Cavendish Pink come 
by the play? "Acquired" it? Not from the author. 
But the adventures of the manuscript were unimportant 
Pink? Pink had been a rather popular comedian. On 
the see-saw of life Mr. Pink had gone down while Mr. 
Blackstone went up. 

For the third time he read the letter. He knew that 
"T.R." stood for "Theatre Royal," but the other ab- 
breviations had mystified him. It recurred to him with 
emotion that "O.H." meant "Opera -House," and that 
"P.O.W." meant "Prince of Wales's." That he could 
have forgotten these things even for a moment I He 
drummed his fingers on the briefs, and saw his Youth- 

Of course he could have nothing to do with the 
matter. "No Flies on Flossie — the work, we under- 
stand, of Mr. Robert Blackstone, the well-known barrister," 
eta He shuddered in imagining such a paragraph. 
He said that it was lucky "Robert Lawless" was for- 
gotten; certainly "Robert Lawless" would reveal nothing 
to anyone who saw the piece in Ashton-imder-Lyne, 
and doubtless its "run" would begin and end there. 
If he were silent, nobody would suspect his coimection 

with it But well, if this had happened a few years 

earlier, he would have gone down to the place, just for 
a day, to see the performance. He said he would have 
felt curious about it — a few years ago! 

Three or four hours had passed before he con* 
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fessed to himself that he was curious now. He was in 
his library after dinner; and though he had no intention 
of humouring his curiosity, he humoured his mind. It 
dwelt on scenes in the farce which had appeared to 
him brilliant when he wrote them. Would they appear 
brilliant to-day? He remembered the evening when he 
scribbled "Curtain," and Dick turned up and heard the 
last act read. "Jove! I didn't think you had it in you!'* 
Dick had said; he was sitting on the window-sill — how 
it all came back! — how time flew! The score of hopes 
and disappointments the work had brought! With 
what passion he had despaired at that age! Could he 
despair so passionately at this? And then the excite- 
ment when the thing was taken — what a whirlwind of 
exultance! That night he got the news! He had 
dragged Dick out for oysters just before Scott's closed, 
and afterwards they sat up talking till daylight The 
piece was to be produced a few weeks hence, and Dick 
had stipulated for two stalls on the first night, to take 
his girl. . . . Thirteen years ago! And Dick was dead. 
On the morrow Robert decided that he might after 
allj run down to Ashton-under-Lyne. He said he would 
not enter the stage-door, no one should surmise that the 
author was present; he would simply take a seat in the 
dress circle like anybody else. Why not? To associate 
himself with No Flies on Flossie was impossible, but to 
resist the desire to peep at it would be motiveless. No 
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doubt when he was in the theatre he'd be hotly ashamed 
of having perpetrated such trash. Still — 

He made no reply to Cavendish Pink. He was not 
prepared to revert to comic dialogue, even under a 
pseudonym, nor did he see his way to correspond 
on the subject Probably it would be inferred that the 
letter had miscarried, or that Mr. Lawless had died. 
Well, he was dead. Yet Robert Blackstone owned to 
himself that he regretted being unable to attend Bob 
Lawless's rehearsals. He did not own it all at once; he 
regretted it some time before he owned it Then he 
said again that if this had happened a few years earlier, 
he might have — Eh? Just for a day or two? Yes, he 
would have given himself the fun thenl It wouldn't 
have mattered so much a few years earlier. 

How ardently, in the period when he was a small- 
part actor, he had looked forward to striding about a 
stage as the author and telling the company what to do! 
He had never rehearsed in a West End theatre, or he 
would have known that authors are rather small fry after 
the plays are written. It had been his dream. The 
author! And of course he would be privileged to smoke 
— he had imagined himself with a cigar between his 
lips, and his hands in the pockets of a fur overcoat In 
his dream it was generally winter, because he wanted to 
wear a fur overcoat Nice girls waylaid him in the 
wings, and said, "Do write in a line for me to speak, 
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Mr. Lawless, please!" And he did. The courtly con- 
sideration that he had always shown — in his dream — to 
the humblest members of the cast! The glowing terms 
in which everyone had spoken of him — in his dream! . . . 
It would have been agreeable to go to Manchester for 
the rehearsals. 

About a week later he said that of course he wouldn't 
be so stupid, but that as a matter of fact he could go if 
he chose; he could go as "Mr. Lawless!" It was in the 
highest degree unlikely that anyone in a third-rate pro- 
vincial company would know his face. He wouldn't do 
it, because he had long ago left such follies behind, but 
there was really nothing else to prevent him. 

"The first call is for twelve o'clock, Monday, i8th 
instant 1" Constantly the man thought of it, sometimes 
he fingered the letter again; daily, in the drawer of his 
desk, under the documents, under the briefs, it tempted 
him — the Call from the past 

Oh, out of the question! 

He supposed it would be a folly? 

After al*, should he go? 

If the Easter Term did not end on the i6th of May, 
there would have been no story; but it does. 

He felt strange to himself when he took his ticket 
on Sunday. He felt excited, nervous, guilty. On the 
platform he avoided a man whom he knew. He realised 
the sensations of a fugitive firom justice, and threw an 
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apprehensive glance about the restaurant car. What 
should he say if he were asked where he was going? 
He was sorry the rehearsals were to be held in a big 
city like Manchester; what more likely than that an ac- 
quaintance would run against him in the street? As to 
the hotel, it would brim with danger: at any moment 
someone might exclaim, "How d'ye do? — what has 
brought you here?'* But, to be sure, he merely meant 
to remain in an hotel for the night On the morrow he 
would go into lodgings. They would be extremely un- 
comfortable, but at all events they would be private, and 
it was only for a week, after all. A week would soon 
pass. He found himself wishing that it had passed 
already. 

Rain was falling when he arrived in Manchester. 
He spent a melancholy evening in the "Smoke-room." 
Presently he saw a theatrical paper, and turning it over, 
observed advertisements of "professional apartments;'* 
several of the houses advertised were in Manchester. 
The idea of installing himself in theatrical lodgings again 
carried a little tremor with it; but it was not disagree- 
able. These addresses to his hand, moreover, would 
spare him trouble. 

Rain was falling when he shaved. No matter. It 
would be well to make his arrangements before he went 
to the rehearsal. He breakfasted briskly, opposite a 
commercial traveller who performed extraordinary feats 
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with a Inife and fork. At ten o'clock he had his bag 
put on to a cab. "All Saints" he said, for in Man- 
chester all theatrical landladies and "All Saints" are 
neighbours. 

The side streets of All Saints were not prepossessing. 
As he rang the first bell, he glanced about him wonder- 
ingly. Had he really been happy in places like this 
when he was young? He was relieved when the slat- 
ternly householder answered that she had only a "com- 
bined room." He interviewed several householders with- 
out success. 

Gradually the manner in which he made his appli- 
cations lost something of its legal stiffness; he laboured 
for a touch of the old-time freedom which he knew was 
demanded by the situation. He rang another bell, and 
a young woman in curling-pins came to the door. 

"What rooms have you got this week?" said Robert, 
uneasily familiar. 

"What do you want?" asked the woman. 

''I want a sitting-room and bedroom," he said. And 
she was able to accommodate him. 

Against the piano was a pile of comic songs; on the 
mantelpiece there were likenesses of performers in tights. 
The rooms were cosily furnished, and the rent was ten 
shillings a week inclusive of gas and fires; the Man- 
chester weather was still chilly. 

"I'll take them," said Robert, 
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When he had unpacked his bag, he smoked' a cigar 
in the parlour, and smiled. "One always returns to 
one's first love," he mused; and really the first love 
looked attractive, though he viewed the signboard of a 
"mechanical chimney sweep" through the window. 

Presently he asked his landlady for her card. 

"Pll have to give you my professional card," she 
said, "but it has got the address on it; Pm in the Pro- 
fession myself." 

He read, "Mdlle. Superba: Terpsichorean Gymnast" 

"That's me," she said, pointing, "that portrait there. 
I only let rooms as a *obby — I don't let regular all the 
year round. Think it's good?" 

"It doesn't flatter you," said Robert But she was 
captivating in her gymnast's costume; he would never 
have supposed the photograph was meant for her. "Pm 
fortunate to find you 'letting* this week." 

"Well, it's like this, it gives me something to do 
when I'm at home. That's what my husband says; he 
says *It gives you something to do.' And I don't take 
ladies; they're a bit too much — *Can we 'ave some 'ot 
water. Ma?' all hours of the day; *Can I come and *eat 
my curling-tongs in the kitchen fire, Ma?' Ladies are 
a handful, and, as I say, I only 'let' as a 'obby. Pm 
going on tour again in August Perhaps you've seen 
me in the Halls?" 

"I've often applauded you in the Halls," he said, 
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courteously untruthful; "I was puzzled how your face 
was so familiar to me." He was conscious that he 
hadn't recovered the tone yet, he knew that he was 
being much too formal. Could he pluck up the spirit 
to call a landlady "Ma" again himself? 

There was an unaccustomed exhilaration in his veins 
as he drove to the Prince of Wales's; he did not define 
the feeling, but what he felt was "younger." When the 
cab jerked to a stoppage, his pulses beat like a lover's. 
He leapt out, and saw "Stage Entrance" painted on a 
dirty door. Again he pulled a stage-door open. "What 
name?" he was asked; "Mr. Lawless," he answered. 
And all at once he did not know if he was happy or 
ashamed; but he knew that he trembled. 

The theatre looked dark for the first minute. He 
received a dim impression of ill-dressed people, drew 
a breathful of mouldy atmophere that swept him back 
into the past A vociferous man shook hands with 
him, and called him "my boy." "So you've turned 
up, my boy! That's all right Afraid you hadn't had 
my note." 

"How do you do, Mr. Pink," responded Robert. 

They sat down in the stalls swathed in holland 
wrappers, and the mist before him melted. The ill- 
dressed people acquired features; he realised that the 
rehearsal had begun, and that the figures on the stage 
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were the butler and the maid-servant reading the open- 
ing scene of his farce. 

"It wants freshening up, Lawless," said Mr. Pink; 
"it's a bit Noah's Arky here and there — old-fashioned 
Still I think there's stuff in it I'd like you to keep 
your ears open, see where you can stick in some lines. 
Make it modern, my boy, make it a bit topical; you 
know what I mean?" 

"Oh — er — of course," said Robert with dismay. 
"Yes, certainly I must see what I can do." 

He was painfully embarrassed; he had not felt so 
nervous since the day he heard himself pleading in 
Court for the first time. When the vociferous man left 
him, he thanked Heaven. Vaguely he thought of mak- 
ing his escape, of sending a telegram to say he was re- 
called to town. 

"Mr. Lawless?" 

A pale, shabby girl had come to him. She had 
very beautiful grey eyes; he was surprised that he had 
overlooked her. 

"Yes?" he said. 

"I'm to play 'Flossie' — I wanted to ask you a ques- 
tion about her. Is she simple in the first act, or only 
putting it on?" 

He had no longer any views on the subject, but it 
would never do to say so. 
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"Simple," he said "Oh, decidedly simple in the 
first act" 

"That's what I thought!" she nodded, "and Mr. 
Pink wants me to do it the other way — Mr. Pink says 
she is only putting it on." 

He perceived that he had encouraged her to defy 
the management 

"Of course," he added hastily, "when I say * simple,' 
I mean relatively simple — everything is relative!" 

"Oh, y-e-s," she said. But she was evidently at 
sea. After a moment she went on, "What I really 
want to know is how she is to speak those lines sitting 
on the hamper — is she sincere in that speech or isn't 
she?" 

"That, of course, is the question," murmured Robert 
"Yes, precisely! That speech is the — the " 

"It's the keynote to the part," she said. 

He wished distressfully he could remember what 
speech she meant Perhaps, after all, he had better be 
frank! 

"To be quite honest with you," he said, "I wrote 
the piece a good many years ago; and since then 
I " 

"Oh, I see!" she laughed. "How funny! Since 
then you've written so many others that you've forgotten 
what it's about?" 

"Exactly," said Robert; "that is to say, not at all. 
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I haven't written any others, but I have forgotten what 
it's about." 

They regarded each other silently for a moment . . • 
She seemed a singularly nice girl. 

"I was quite a young man when I wrote it," he said 
abruptly. 

"And you've done nothing since?" 

"Well — er — not in the dramatic line. You're re- 
hearsing my last attempt" 

"Oh, I do hope it'll be a success!" she said 
earnestly; "then you'll go on working. It must be 
rather — rather queer to see us rehearsing a piece you 
wrote so long ago?" 

"It is," said Robert, "very queer." He paused 
again — he was again abrupt: "Once I knew every line 
of the three acts by heart!" , 

She lifted her eyes to him gravely, and didn't speak 
for a second. He liked her for not speaking — he saw 
that she understood. 

"How it must take you back!" she whispered. 

He sighed — and smiled. "So, you see, Mr. Pink 
probably knows more about your part to-day than the 
author does! — Er — you needn't tell all the Comapany 
what I've said." 

"As if I should!" she exclaimed. "Oh! there's my 
cue, I must fly!" 
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"Miss Wilson!" shouted Pink. "Come on, Miss 
Wilson, please — take up your cues!" 

"My fault," called Robert, 'Ttn to blame." 

She looked back over her shoulder smiling at him 
as she ran, and somehow the rehearsal was more in- 
teresting to Robert The nice girl read the lines he 
had invented thirteen years before — and listening to her, 
he remembered. 

Rain was falling when the rehearsal finished. She 
hadn't an umbrella. "Which way do you go?" he asked 
as the stage-door slammed. 

"AH Saints," she replied; "Rumford Street." 

"That's my way too. I want a cab — I can give 
you a lift." 

"A cab?" She was openly astonished. "If you 
must squander money, you can take a penny car. But 
why not walk?" 

"Is that what you do in the wet?" 

"Well, if I took a cab every time it was wet in 
Manchester, my salary wouldn't go far, would it?" 

"I have no idea what your salary is." 

"Three pounds," she said frankly. "It isn't much 
for a leading lady, eh?" 

"It isn't much for a leading lady, but it's a good 
deal for a young girl. In any other business three 
pounds a week wants a lot of earning." 

"Oh, I know," she said. "I've got young brothers 
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in the dty. They call me 'the millionaire of the 
family!'" 

"Do they like your being on tour alone?" 

"Well, you see, it was necessary for me to earn my 
own hving; things weren't very bright at home when I 
grew up. I don't spend all my salary on the delicacies 
of the season — I send half to my mother every weeL 
I couldn't be any help to her if I were in a clerkship 
like the boys." 

"But you're fond of the stage, aren't you? You 
sounded enthusiastic when you floored me with those 
questions." 

She shrugged her shoulders. "At the beginning I 
was in love with it; I've been in the profession eight 
years now. You're giving me all your umbrella!" 

"There's no expense attached to that," said Robert 

The cars were full, and she was evidently averse 
from a cab; so they travelled Oxford Street on foot, 
keeping close together. 

"I suppose you'll go and see a show to-night?" she 
inquired. 

"I hadn't thought of it," he said. ''Shall you?" 

"There's nothing else to do when one isn't playing. 
It's ghastly sitting in diggings all the evening, isn't 
it?" 

"It must be dull if you're alone," he assented. It 
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occurred to him that his own evening was going to be 
very dull indeed. 

"Oh, I'm not alone, I'm staying with the girl who 
plays 'Aunt Rachel,' but it's dull anyhow. We thought 
of asking for seats at the St. James's." 

"I— I think," said Robert, "that I'll go too. Perhaps 
I shall see you there. Or we might all go together, 
mightn't we?" 

"Why, yes," she replied, "it would be very nice. 
Let's!" 

"It would be delightful!" said Robert. "Yes, 
let's!" 

They had reached her door, and she asked him if 
he would go in and have some tea. He said he would. 
They found the other girl at home, toasting crumpets. 
Miss Wilson toasted crumpets. Robert toasted crumpets 
also. They all knelt on the hearthrug and toasted 
crumpets together. His hostesses cried that they were 
"rising in their profession, having the author to tea!" 
He laughed. He cracked a joke. He wondered what 
Edward would say if he could see him. 

At the St James's the girls obtained two stalls for 
nothing, and Robert insisted on paying for one, though 
Miss Wilson reproved him for such waste of money. 
"We could quite easily have asked for three," she said. 
"It ts silly of you! You make me angry." 

Greatly daring, he proposed supper when the per- 
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formance was over. Tlie restaurants of Manchester are 
far to seek, but he didn't know that; he even told him- 
self it mattered nothing if he were recognised; the girls 
were ladies, a man had a right to take his friends to 
supper! However, they wouldn't go. That is to say, 
Miss Wilson wouldn't go; the other girl looked as if she 
wanted to. Miss Wilson said he must wait to see if his 
piece was a success. "If it makes a hit, well — perhaps!" 
He understood she took it for granted he was poor — 
she wouldn't let him be extravagant: the situation was 
not without a charm. 

They chattered gaily as far as her apartments. "I 
can't ask you in after the show," she murmured. 

"No, I know," he said, "I remember!" As he 
strolled on, he reflected that the day had been re- 
markably agreeable. He made for his lodging in high 
good humour. In Oxford Street he started, he received 
a shock, almost he staggered — he had perceived that he 
was whistling! 

The terpsichorean gymnast gave him eggs boiled 
to perfection in the morning, and much better coffee 
than he got at home. As he tapped the second shell, 
it occurred to Robert that he had not opened a news- 
paper yesterday. Extraordinary! How often he had 
winced in recollecting that he never looked at a news- 
paper when he was a provincial actor! And actually 
he had been as bad again. IJe bought several 
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newspapers after breakfast — and kept glancing at the 
clock. 

It was rather jolly to sally forth to rehearsal, though 
rain was falling when it was time to go. He entered 
the theatre with zest to-day. Even he resented less 
stiffly the vociferous man's calling him "my boy." Miss 
Wilson's pale face smiled at him as at a friend. He 
conversed with one or two other members of the com- 
pany, and saw his way to inserting a topical allusion in 
the dialogue. Pink pronounced it "devilish good." 
Robert the Reviving was gratified that Pink thought his 
line "devilish good." When he was asked vociferously 
if he would "come across and have a drink," he didn't 
say "no." They drank prosperity to the piece in a 
vulgar bar. And he took back a box of sandwiches, 
and Peggy Wilson, and "Aunt Rachel," and he, shared 
them in the stalls. 

Almost the next thing Robert realised vividly was 
that it was Friday. (Rain was falling,) It amazed him 
how the interval had flown. "Aunt Rachel" had gone 
over to Bury, where her fiance was playing at the 
"Royal," and Miss Wilson, left alone, was coming in to 
tea. Robert had ordered cream with the tea, and 
Simnel cake. He stood at the window eager-eyed; the 
sign-board of the "mechanical chimney-sweep" did not 
obtrude itself to him. He remembered how long 
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it was since he last watched for a girl to come to 
tea. 

But when she turned the comer he remembered 
only that he was to have a gracious afternoon. He 
wheeled the armchair to the hearth for her, and 
brought her a footstool. She was less talkative than 
usual. Somehow the first few minutes were disappoint- 
ing. 

"I have to go on Tuesday," he remarked presently; 
"and then it'll be all over." 

"But you're coming to Ashton-under-Lyne for the 
production?" 

"I don't know; I don't know that I shall be able to. 
I wish I hadn't to go back — I haven't enjoyed anything 
so much for years. By the way, I want you to do me 
a favour — I want you girls to come to supper with me 
on Monday night I thought we might go and see a 
show, — he didn't notice that he was saying "show'' 
again, instead of "theatre" — "and have a little supper 
here afterwards. I'd suggest a restaurant, but there'd 
be no time to eat anything before we were turned 
out" 

"What would your landlady say?" 

"I've sounded her. I said, 'I suppose you wouldn't 
think there was any harm in my bringing two ladies in 
to supper after the show one evening?' 'Certainly not, 
Mr, Lawless,' she said. 'Would you like it hot or 
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cold?' That's a landlady that ts a landlady. Will 
you?" 

«* We'll see about it," said Miss Wilson. 

"You might say *yes,'" he begged. "Give me a 
happy memory for the end." 

"But it won't be the end; we shall often see you, 
sha'n't we, if the piece runs?" 

"Perhaps it won't run. And even if it does — I'm a 
busy man." 

"Too busy to think of your pals? What do 
you do?" 

"Are we pals?" he questioned. "Fm yours; but 
are you mine? Really? You've known me such a very 
little while." 

"No longer than you've known me." 

"It's not the same thing, though. You meet lots of 
men; I don't meet lots of girls. To me this week has 
been quite out of the common; to you it's only one of 
the fifty-two." 

"What do you do in London?" she inquired again; 
"What are you?" 

"A dry stick!" said Robert 

"Well, you aren't a dry stick in Manchester!" she 
said. 

It was not a brilliant reply, but she couldn't have 
made one that would have pleased him more. 

Yet the tea was a failure. She never ate cake, she 
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told him; somehow she didn't care for tea either this 
afternoon — she sipped about a quarter of a cupful. He 
had scarcely stirred his own when she was declaring she 
must go, "You won't think it rude of me if I run away 
now?" He gave her her muff blankly. A creature of 
moods, as changeful as an April day! But when she 
was sunny, how sunny! The table looked pathetic to 
him when she had gone. He stood at the window, 
downcast; the signboard of the chimney-sweep darkened 
the road. 

Mademoiselle Superba put the Simnel cake on the 
top of the piano, because there wasn't a sideboard, and 
it stood there uncovered till it was dusty. Then the 
night of the supper arrived, and there were a galantine, 
and prawns in aspic, and a mayonnaise; and the first 
thing the creature of moods did when she came in was 
to pounce on the dusty cake and devour a slice before 
she took her hat off. 

"Peggy!" exclaimed the other girl reprovingly. 

"I may?" she cried, flashing a glance at Robert. 
Yes, she knew she might! She knew she might do any- 
thing she chose there. "I'm going to have more light!" 
she said, and lit another burner of the gaselier. 

Mademoiselle Superba — majestic in black silk, with 
pendent pearls in her ears, and her hair dressed like 
Truefitt's window — looked in for a moment to ask if all 
was well. Robert thanked her for doing it so extremely 
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well. Peggy said sweetly, "I hear you're in the Pro- 
fession too?*' The woman was pleased at that. So 
was Robert — it was nice of Peggy. Because there was 
no sideboard, cutlery and plates were set forth on the 
piano; because there were no champagne glasses, they 
drank the champagne out of tumblers. 

"Didn't I forbid you to be extravagant?" cried Peggy. 

He liked "forbid." "Forgive me!" he smiled. 

"This once," she laughed. "But you must be very 
economical in London." 

"I shall have no parties like it in London, I assure 
you." 

"Nor II" said she. 

"Do you live in London?" 

She threw him a nod. "Crouch End." 

"Tell me more," he urged. "And let me give you 
both some salad!" 

"More? Well, once we had a servant Now we 
haven't. I do housework when I'm at home — I black- 
lead the grates. That's why my hands aren't pretty." 

"Don't!" he said, pained. Her hands weren't pretty, 
but he revered them now he knew the reason. 

"Peggy!" said the other girl, dismayed. The other 
girl was obsessed by "manners" when she was out 

"I'm frightfully untidy in the morning. In novels 
the poor heroine always has on 'snowy cuffs and collars* 
with her rags. Pickles! In real life the poor heroine 
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has to think of the laundry bills. Oh! you'd be shocked 
at me in the morning. After the boys have gone, I 
turn a room out sometimes — my skirt pinned up, and 
a duster over my head! Can you see me? Mother's 
not very strong — the cooking's business enough for 
mother. Then I go up to the agents* and try to get 
something to do. In a very smart costume! with a pic- 
ture hat — I made it! — and white gloves. Oh! you'd be 
impressed by Peggy in the afternoon; you wouldn't re- 
cognise me in the Strand. You're not seeing my best 
clothes here, don't think it — I'm in an engagement, I'm 
stopping the expenses!" 

"Peggy!" groaned the other girl again. He divined 
a kick under the table. "You're coming down to see 
the dress rehearsal on the 5th, Mr. Lawless?" she 
struck in. 

"It would be a treat to me, but I can't; I've some- 
where else to go." 

"It would be a 'treat' to him!" pealed Peggy. "We 
shall be kept in the theatre half the night — we shall be 
dog-tired — and he would find it a 'treat!* What it is 
to be young! Where have you to go, Mr. Dramatist?" 

"I have to go to a very dull public dinner on the 
5th," he said. "I shall think of you dog-tired ia the 
garden act when they serve the chapon roti," 

"Send us the chapon roti," she said, "it'd be much 
more use!" She snatched a sprig of parsley from a 
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dish, and stuck it in her hair — "Mother always tried to 
kill my passion for dress!" she cried. 

He proffered her mayonnaise, and she said she 
wanted to play the piano. Though he feared that even 
a landlady who was a terpsichorean gymnast might 
have objections to her rattling "Florodora" at one in the 
morning, his spirits were high until she forsook the music- 
stool and sank to reminiscence on the hearthrug. Then 
she made his heart ache: she told him some of her 
vicissitudes — no engagement, no money, no food. His 
eyes filled as he listened. What this girl had been 
through! 

It was two o'clock. He saw his guests home (Rain 
was falling.) "Good night — good-bye!" he looked at 
Rumford Street for the last time — how familiar it had 
become! "Don't forget me," he heard himself whisper, 
clasping Peggy's hand. Her gaze assured him. She 
went in — the step was desolate; he turned thoughtfully 
away. 

And as he walked back, to the room where she had 
been, he knew he was in love — with her, with the 
Theatre, with the life he used to lead. In the wet, black 
streets of Manchester he saw the naked truth, and he 
realised that his life was a failure. A man could change 
his environment, but not himself. He felt that he would 
be happier earning three pounds a week, like her, on 
the stage* than he would ever be as Robert Blackstone, 
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K.C. One mustn't say these things; but he felt it — felt 
that he would rejoice to be a minor actor again, and see 
Peggy in the morning, and see Peggy every day. 

No Flies on Flossie tottered for six nights, died, and 
was buried. You may read those facts elsewhere. These 
are facts concerning No Flies on Flossie which you may 
read only here. And in Garden Court, Temple, there 
was for a long time a distinguished barrister debating a 
subtle point. He questioned if, when he made a trip 
to the past and grew enamoured of it, he fell in love 
with a girl, or only with an atmosphere. Because that 
he was in love, still in love, was indisputable; he looked 
back constantly and yearned. The sole doubt was what 
he was in love with. It was the weak spot in the case, 
and with his usual keenness he had put his finger on 
it — he discerned how liable he was to be deceived, how 
naturally he might be attributing to the girl the fascina- 
tion that belonged to the surroundings. If it was the 
atmosphere that lent Peggy enchantment, he would be 
insane to choose a wife so different from, say, the placid 
matron who blessed Edward. Per contra, if he loved 
Peggy herself, why should he tramp the room like this 
instead of asking her to marry him? 

He swore he did love the girl herself. 

He trembled lest her halo was the limelight 

Then having come to a conclusion, he found her 
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advertisement in The Stage, and wrote asking her to call 
on him "at Mr. Blackstone's chambers." 

She went promptly. The dignified clerk ushered 
her into Robert's presence, and Robert had never seen 
that room look so gay. 

"How good of you to come!" he exclaimed 
happily. 

"How good of you to think of me, you mean!" she 
said — "I've been *out' ever since No Flies finished; 
have you written another piece, and are you going to 
offer me a good part in it? I say, you do know 
swells!" 

"Who, Blackstone?" 

She nodded. "Do you think hell come in while 
Pm here? I was reading about him the other day — 
Miss Peggy Wilson would be going strong, meeting 
celebrities of the Bar! This is the Blackstone, isn't it, 
the K.C.?" 

"He's a very recent K.C." murmured Robert; 
"there's his new wig in that box." 

"Oh, do let me look!" she said, darting radiantly. 
"May I?" 

"You may even try it on, if you like," said Robert; 
"he wouldn't mind." 

She had her hat-pins out in a second. "Oh, isn't 
Peggy going strong!" she laughed. "How does it suit 
me?" And then turning from the strip of glass, "Why 
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are you so grave all of a sudden? Didn't you mean 
me to?" 

"Yes, yes; I was thinking what a fool I had been 
not to beg you to come sooner," sighed Robert **Take 
it off, and let me talk to you." 

"Serious?" 

"Very serious — an engagement" 

"You are a trump 1" she said; "Pve wanted one so 
badly." 

"Ah, but you mustn't accept this unless you like it, 
and I hope you won't mind it's being a short engage- 
ment. Peggy, I love you. I love the ground you walk 
on, and the clothes you wear, and everything you say 
and do. Will you be my wife?" 

"Oh!" she gasped. Her face was colourless, 

"Can't you care for me?" 

"I do care," she whispered, and — It seemed incredibly 
yet they were round her! and his heart was thumping 
like a boy's. "Oh, my sweet!" he stammered, releasing 
her at last Just like a boy again — "Oh, my sweet!" 

And her colour had come back, and she smiled up 
at him with a smile that no other woman had ever 
equalled. "Let me put on my hat before Blackstone 
comes in," she said joyously; "look what you've done to 
my hair — it'd give us away!" 

"Peggy," said Robert, '^Fm Blackstone." 

The smile faded; she stood gazing at him wide-eyed. 
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"I called myself 'Lawless' when I wrote that farce, 
and then I chucked writing and went in for the Bar. 
I had forgotten all about the thing for years when I got 
Pink's note, but I couldn't resist going down to the 
Call; I went as a lark, nobody knew me, I thought it 
wouldn't make any difference. And then I met you^ 
Peggy — and it made all the difference in the world! 
Why don't you laugh?" 

"You are a great man," said the girl solemnly; "you 
oughtn't to marry me." 

"Oh, my dearest dear," he cried, "don't you under- 
stand that I — the real *I' — am the man you saw there, 
and that only you do see the real *me'? London has 
forgotten the author of that piece, but he didn't die, 
darling — his heart's just the same, though he looks so 
different Robert Blackstone's the man who wears the 
wig and gown, and can make things right for your 
mother and the youngsters, and who'll give you a title 
by-and-by, my love; but your husband '11 be the bohemian 
who toasted the crumpets, and lodged at Mademoiselle 
Superba's, the terpsichorean gymnast 1 You sha'n't have 
time to 'wish' for anything — I'd like to buy the Earth 
for you! — and you must come to hear me 'speak', and 
I want you to be proud of our position, but at home I 
shall always be the *boy' who fell in love with you, 
Peggy, the *Bob Lawless' who went to look for his 
youth — and found it!" 
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Beyond the open window, the flowers of the garden 
were bright in sunshine, and the fountain tinkled 
dreamily. There was a nurse-maid with a child among 
the flowers; he knew with thanksgiving that he was 
doing well to marry. 

"Will you kiss me again, sweetheart?" 

"Yes," she said— ''Bod I" 



THE END. 
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— Mrs. Ames x v. — TheWeakerVessel 2 v. 
Benson, Robert Hugh 

The Necromancers x v. — A Winnowing i v. 

— None Other Gods x v. — The Dawn of 
All X V. — The Coward x v. — Come Rack 1 
Come Rope I 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901. 
The Revolt of Man x v. — Dorothy 
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Forster a v. — Children of Gibeon 2 v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina i v. — Herr Paulas 2 v. 
— The Inner House i v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 V. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 V. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. x v. — 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2 v. — A Fountain 
Scaled i v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation x v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 

Besant, Sir Walter, \ 1901, & 
James Rice, f 1882. 

Tlie Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celia's Arbour 
2 V. 

Betham- Edwards, M. 
The Sylvcstres x v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled i v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes IV. — Disarmed x v. — Doctor 
Jacob XV. — Pearla i v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted^ i v. —The Parting of the Ways 
IV. — For One and the World i v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
X V. — France of To-day x v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew x v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions IV. — The Curb of Honour x v. — 
France of To-day [Second Series) i v. — A 
Romance of Dijon i v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte I v.— A Storm-Rent Sky i v. — 
Reminiscences x v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest i v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875 — 1899 I V. — A Suffolk Court- 
ship XV. — Mock Beggars' Hall x v. — 
East of Paris i v. — A Humble Lover i v. — 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. i v. — Martha 
Rose, Teacher i v. — The White House 
by the Sea x v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.), 
lu the Midst of Life i ▼. 

Birchenough, Mabel C 
Potsherds i v. 

Bisland, E. (Am.): vide Rhoda 
Broughton. 

Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gorlach 
(CoUectiou of German Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 

Black, William, f 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 V. — The Strange Adventures of a 

Phaeton 2 ▼. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. 

Kilmeny i ▼. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories x v. — Tlaree Feathers 2 v. — 



Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories x v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
2 v. — Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretch 
XV. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown , M.P. , in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupil of Aurelius i v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2 v. — The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. X v. — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 ▼. — 
Stand Fast, Craig- Royston lav. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales i v. — Wolfenber^ 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 V. — Briseis 2 v. — Wild EeUn 2 v. 

"Black- Box Murder, the," 
Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder x v. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
t 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 V. — Perlycross 2 v. 

"Blackwood." I 

Tales from «* Blackwood" fFini Series) 
XV.— Tales from "Blackwood" (Second 
Series) x v. , 

Blagden, Isa, \ 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me ; A Tuscan Wedding x t. , 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), -j- 1849. 
Meredith i v. — Strathem 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre x v. ^ 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Bloomfield, Baroness. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 
Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 

2 V. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwdl). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 V. — Eleanor's Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 ▼. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v. — The Doctor** Wife 2 v.- 
Only a Clod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2 v. — The Lady's Mile 2 v. — RupertGod- 
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w^in 2 V. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to 
£Iarth 2 v. — Fenton's Quest 2 v. — The 
Levels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 V. — Lost for Love 
2 "V. — A Strange World 2 ▼. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 V. —Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 ▼. — 
Weavers andWeft i v. — In GreatWaters, 
and other Tales i v. — An Open Verdict 

3 V. — Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 

— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2 V. — Asphodel 3 V. — Mount Royal 
2 V. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed IV. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Under the Red Flag i v. — Ishmael 3 v. 

— Wyllard's Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County 1 v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v.— The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — AU along the River 
2 v.— Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mits Hirelings, etc. i v. — Sons of Fire 
2 v. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2V. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin X v. — The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2 V. — The Rose of Life 2 v. — Dead Love 
has Chains z v. — During Her Majesty's 
Pleasure i v. 

Brassey, Lady, f 1887. 
A Voyage in the "Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East £ v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

"Bread -Winners, the," Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners i v. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 

Brock, Rev. William, f 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 

BrontS, Charlotte: vide Currer 
BelL 

Bronte, Emily & Anne: vide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 

Brooks, Shirley, f 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 
Station Life in New Zealand z v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
XV. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 



Africa XV. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 
Cometh up as a Flower i v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 V. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
IV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v, — Second 
Thoughts 2 V, — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. — Alas 1 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
z V. — A Beginner i v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? x v. — Dpar Faustina i v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law IV. — Lavinia x v. — Mamma i v. 
— The Devil and the Deep Sea i v. — Be- 
tween Two Stools I V. 

Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland (Am.). 
A Widower Indeed i v. 

Brown, John, f 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers i v. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
t 1861. 
A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) XV. — Aurora Leigh x v. 

Browning, Robert, f 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 

BuUen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the "Cachalot** 2 v. 

Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) i v. — Eugene 
Aram i v. — Paul Clifford i v. — Zanoni 
IV. — The Last Days of Pompeii iv. — 
The Disowned i v. — Ernest Maltravers 
XV. — Alice XV. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine x v. — Devereuz x v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x v. — Rienzi 
XV. — Night and Morning i v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 
2 V. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
IV. — The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4V. — Dramatic 
Works 2 V. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. —The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusiv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4V. — 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 V. — The Coming Race i v. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan X V. 
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Bulwer, Henry Ljrtton (Lord 
Balling), f 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Falmenton 3 v. 

Bunyan, John, f 1688. 
The Pilgrim's Progress x v. 

"Buried Alone," Author of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone x ▼. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy i ▼. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar x v. — The Pretty 
Sister of Josfc i ▼. — A Lady of Quality 
2 V. — His Grrace of Osmonde 2 v. — The 
Shuttle 2 V. — The Secret Garden i v. 

Bumey, Miss (Madame D'Ar- 
blay), j- 1840. 
Eyelina i ▼. 

Burns, Robert, + 1796. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) x ▼. 

Burton, Richard F., f 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 ▼. 

Bury, Baroness de: vtcU "All 
for Greed." 

Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 
Jennie of **The Prince's," 2 ▼. — Won 
2 V. — Great Ghrenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell — on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, f 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Ca£fyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 
A Yellow. Aster x v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 V. — Anne Mauleverer a v. 

Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 V. — The Christian a v. — The Eternal 
City 3 V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. 

Cameron, Verney LovetL 
Across Africa 2 v. 

Campbell Praed: vide Praed. 



Carey, Rosa Nouchette, f 1909. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. — " Bnt ifen 
must Work** x ▼. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2 ▼. — The Old, Old Story s t. 

— Herb of Grace 2 ▼. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 ▼. — A Passage Perilous 2 ▼. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 188 1. 
The French Revolntion 3 V. — Frt- 
derick the Great X3 ▼. — Oliver Crom- 
weirs Letters and Speeches 4 ▼. — Tlie 
Life of Schiller i v. 

Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 

Problems of To-Day x v. 

Carr, Alaric. 
Treheme's Temptation 2 ▼. 

Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs i v, — Rose of the World i v. — 
French Nan i v. -— * ' If Youth but knew I " 
X V. — My Merry Rockhurst x ▼. — Flower 
o* Ae Orange i ▼. — Wrotii 2 v. — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste XV. — The Lost Iphigenia 
XV. — Love Gilds the Scene x v. — Th« 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper i t. 

Castle, Egerton. 

Consequences 2 v. — **La Bella,'* and 
Others I V. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
f 1 8 96 : vide "Chronicles of the 
SchSnberg-Cotta Family." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

t 1880. 

Oliver of the Mill x v. 

Chesterton, G. K. 

The Man who was Thursday x v. — Wbat'i 
Wrong with the World i v. — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown i v. 

Cholmondeley, Mary. 

Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 t. 

— Moth and Rust i v. — Prisoners 2 v.— 
The Lowest Rung x v. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 

Grand Duchess of Hesse. 
"Chronicles of the Schdnberg- 
Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 
Chronicles of the Schdnberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 V. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants a v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram i v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Eatty Trevylyan x v.— 
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The Victory of the Vanquished i v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables x v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 

— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer x v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost X ▼. 

Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
Mr. Crewe's Career 2 ▼. 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's-Wife x v. 

Clemens, Samuel L. : v. Twain. 

Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman x v. 
— Aunt Anne 2 ▼. — ^The Last Touches, and 
other Stories x v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 

1 V. — A Wild Pro^ i ▼. — A Flash of 
Summer x v. — A Woman Alone it. — 
Woodside Farm x v. — The Modem Way 
X V. — The Getting Well of Dorothy x v. 

— Mere Stories x v. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 

vide Author of" Paul Ferroll." 

Cobbe, Frances Power, f 1904. 

Re-£choes x v. 

Coleridge, C R. 

An English Squire 2 v. 

Coleridge, M. £. 
The Xing with two Faces 2 v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 

t 1834. 

Poems I V. 

Collins, Charles Allston, f 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 

Collins, Mortimer, -j- 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 ▼. 

ColUns, Wilkie, f 1889. 
After Dark x v. — Hide and Seek 2 t. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. x v. — The 
Woman in White 2 ▼. — Basil i v. — No 
Name 3 V. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
3 V. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
Wife 3 V. — Poor Miss Finch 2 ▼. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? x ▼. — The New Magdalen 2 ▼. — 
The Frozen Deep x v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2 v. — The Two Destinies x y. — My 
Lady^s Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
X ▼. — rTho Haunted Hotel x v. —The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v.— Jezebel's Daughter 

2 V. —The Black Robe 2 v. —Heart and 
Science 2 v. — "I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. —The Guilty River, and The 



Ghost's Touch x v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 V. — Blind Love 2 v. 

"Cometh up as a Flower" : vide 
Rhoda Broughton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest i v. — The Secret Agent i v. — 
A Set of Six XV. — Under Western Eyes x v. 
— 'Twixt Land and Sea Tales i v. 
Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
t 1885. 
Called Back i v. — Bound Together 
2 V. — Dark Days i v. — A Family Affair 

2 V. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

1 1851- 

The Spy (with Portrait) x v. — The Two 
Admirsds x v. — The Jack O'Lantem x v. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Corelli, Marie. 

Vendetta I 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — "Ardath " 

3 v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 V. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches x v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom X V. — The Murder of Delida x v. — 
Ziska X V. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.— The 
Master-Christian 2v. — * 'Temporal Power" 
2 V. — God's Grood Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions x v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delighthil Americans x v. — Set in 
^Authority x v. — Cousin Cinderella x v. 

"County, the," Author ot 
The County x v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
thp History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah ]^L 
Mulock), t 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women x v. — Agatha's Husband x v, — 
Romantic Tales x v. — Domestic Stories 
IV. — Mistress and Maid i v. — The 
Ogilvles XV. — Lord Erlistoun i v. — 
Christian's Mistake x v. — Bread upon 
the Waters x v. — A Noble Life i v. — 
Olive ay.— Two Marriages x v. — Studies 
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from Life i v. — Poems x v. — The 
Woman's ICingdom a v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories a v. — A Brave 
Lady 2 v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair Frsince 
IV. — My Mother and I i v. — The Little 
Lame Prince x v. — Sermons out of Church 

1 v.— The Laurel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
XV. —A Legacy 2 v. — Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches i v. — Plain Speaking x v. — 
Miss Tommy i v. — King Arthur x v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won i v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal x v.— Leslie Tyrrell i v. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. IV. — Mildred x v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan i v. — Without Kith or Kin 2 v. — 
Only a Butterfly i v. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa a v. — Anne Warwick x v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C 
Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik : A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 

Lady FuUerton. 
Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), 

t 1909. 
Mr. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Claudius iv. — 
To Leeward i v. — A Roman Singer 
IV. — An American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster i v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 

2 V. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
X V, — PaulPatoflE 2 v. — With thelmmortals 
XV. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 V. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
XV. — Khaled i v. — The Witch of Prague 
2 V. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King i v. — ^ 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche i v. 

— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son i v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday i v. — Corleone 
2 V. — Via Cnicis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2 V. — Soprano 2 v. — A Lady of Rome 2 v. 

— Arethusa a v. — The Priraadonna 2 v 

The Diva's Ruby 2 v. — The White Sister 
IV. — StradcUa i v. -- The Undesirable 
Governess i v. — Uncanny Tales i v. 

Crockett, S. R 
The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls 1 v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon z v. 



Croker, B. M. 

Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley i v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere i v. 

— A Nine Days' Wonder i r. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray i v. — The Com- 
pany's Servant 2 v. — The Cat's-paw i v. 

— Katherine the Arrogant x v.— Fame i v. 

— Babes in the Wood i v. — A Rolling 
Stone I V. — The Serpent's Tooth i v. — 
In Old Madras i v. 

Cross, J. W.: vide Gcoigc 

Eliof s Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A 

Thomas. 
Cummins, Miss (Am.), + 1866. 

The Lamplighter 1 y. — Mabel Vaughan 
I v.— El Pureidis i v.— HauntedHearts iv. 

Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

"Daily News." 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

Danby, Frank. 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 y . — Let the Roof fall in 2 t. 

"Dark," Author of. 
Dark i v. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher , etc. i v. — Van Bibber and 
Others i v. — Ranson's Folly i v. — The 
Man who could not lose x v. — The Red 
Cross Girl x v. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe x v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher i v. 

"Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Democracy i v. 

De Morgan, William. 
Joseph Vance 2 v. 

« Demos," Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 

De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 1 v. 
" Diary and Notes *' : vi^i^ Author 

of "Horace Templeton." 
Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

The Pickwick Clnb (with Portrait) 2V. - 
American Notes i v. — Oliver Twist i v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby a v. — Sketches x v.— 
Martin Chuzzlewit a v. — A Christmas 
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Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth z v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old Curiosity Shop; Bamaby Rudge, etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy i v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 V, — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
Eng^land (2 v. 8° M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
IV. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 V. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller i v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirripcr's Legacy i ▼. — Doctor Mari> 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction i v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
IV. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, + 1881. 
Coningsby x v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. -— Alroy i v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modem Woman x v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon x v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 V. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians i v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sign of Four x v. — Micah Clarke 
2 V. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x v. — The White Company 
2 V. — A Study in Scarlet x v. — The 



Grreat Shadow, and Beyond the City i v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
XV. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac x v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko i v. — A 
Duet X V. — The Green Flag x v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa IV. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes IV. — Adventures of Gerard x v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 V. — Through the Magic Door x v. 

— Round the Fire Stories x v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber i v. — The Last Galley 
X V. — The Lost World x v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897- 
The Greatest Thing in the Worid; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life i v. 

Duiferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 

Mrs. Cotes. 
Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 

ton. 
Earl, the, and the Doctor. 

South Sea Bubbles i v. 

Eastwick, Edward B., j 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v.* 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine i v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing XV. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
XV. — Vivian the Beauty i v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths x v. — Pearl-Powder x v. 
The Adventuress i v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., + 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carcw 
2 V. — Hand and Glove x v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 V. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys XV. — Monsieur Maurice i v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
IV. — A Poetry- Book of Elder Poets 
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XV. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modem Poets x v. — 
Lord Bracken bury a v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 

Eggleston,Edward(Am.),-|' 1 902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 

Bethesda a v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 
Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 
Scenes of Qerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 9 v. —The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner i v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob it. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such i v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
XV. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

"Elizabeth and her German 
Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden i v. — 
The Solitary Summer i v. — The Bene- 
factiess 2 V. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night IV. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Riigen x v. — Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther x v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians « v. — The Diary of an Idle 
"Woman in Sicily i v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome IV. — The Diary of an IdleWoman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal x v. — 
The Story of Sophia i v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople i v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip I V. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), 
1 1882. 
Representative Men x v. 

" Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters i v. 
Enroll, Henry. 

An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 

Esler, E. RentouL 
The Way they loved at Grimpat i v. 

"Essays and Reviews," the 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
I v. 



" Estelle Russell," Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D'. 

Three Sisters x v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher IV. — The Professor's Wooing i v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
XV. — Orchardscroft i v. — Appassionata 
I V. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf i v. 

" Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia x v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 

Jackanapes; The Story of a Short life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot x v. — A Flat 
Iron lor a Farthing x v. — The Brownjes, 
and other Tales i v. 

"Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, F. J.: vtd€ Hugh Con- 
way. 

Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

" Fate of Fenella, the." Authors 
of. I 

The Fate ofFenella, by 24 Authors x ▼. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. I 

Felkin, |4rs. : vide E. T. Fowler. ' 
Fendall, Percy: vide F. C ' 

Philips. 
Fenn, George Manville. 

Tlie Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding, Henry, f 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 

Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): 
vide Kate Douglas Wiggiit 

Fitzgerald, Edward. 

Rubdiy&t of Omar Khayyam i v. 

Five Centuries 

of the English Language and Literatopp: 
John WyclifFe. — Geoffrey Chaucer.- 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. " 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson.— John 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (vol. 500, puhlisheJ 
i860) x V. 

Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet x v. —» Andromeda a ▼. 
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Forbes, Archibald, f 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling x v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace a v. — Vide also 
" Daily Newt," War CorMipondeooe. 

Forrest, R. E. 

Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva a T. — Rhona 2 t. — Roy and Viola 
2 V. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived andLoved 8 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas z v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales x v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales i v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly i v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days i v. — 
Too Lata Repented x ▼. 

Forster, John, f 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. -^ Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

Fothergill, Jessie. 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and **One of Three'* 
IV. — Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland a v. 

•* Found Dead," Author of: vide 

James Payn. 
Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroa 
(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 
A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farringf- 
dons 2 V. — Fuel of Fire i v. — Place and 
Power 2 V. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
Fallowfield's Fortune i v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorney croft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 
Kate o^ Kate Hall 2 v. 

Fox, Caroline, f 187 1. 

Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 V. 

"Frank Fairlegh," Author of 
(F. E. Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh a v. 

Francis, M« E. 
The Duenna of a Genius x v. 

Frederic, Harold (Am.), f 1898. 

Illumination 2 v. — March Hares x v. 

Freeman, Edward A., \ 1892. 
The Growth of the English Constitution 



XV. — Select Historical Essays i v. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 

Froude, James Anthony, f 1 894. 
Oceana x v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays x v. 

PuUerton , Lady Georgiana, 
t 1885. 

Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 V. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter i v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, andThe House of 
Penarvan x v. — TheCoimtessde Bonneval 
IV. — Rose Leblanc i v. — Seven Stories 
XV. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal x v. 

— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 V. (by Mrs.^Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia x v. 

Galsworthy, John. 
The Man of Property 2 v. — The Country 
House I V. — Fraternity x v. — Villa Rubein 
IV. — A Man oT Devon, etc. x v. — A 
Motley IV. — The Patrician x v. — Justice, 
and Other Plays i v. — The Silver Box, 
and Other Plays i v. — The Inn of Tran- 
quillity I V. — The Island Pharisees i v. 

Gardiner: v. Lady Blessington. 

Gaskell, Mrs., f 1865. 
Mary Barton x v, — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South i v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales X v. — The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. i v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 V. — A Dark Night's Work i v. 

— Wives and Daughters 3 V. — Cranford 
XV. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales x v. 

" Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: V. Author of" Miss Molly." 
Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 
gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha i v. — Ortho- 
dox IV. — TheWrong Man x v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation x v. — A Forgotten Sin x v. 

— One Year i v. — The Supreme Crime x v. 

— The Blood-Tax x v. — Holy Matrimony 
IV. — The Eternal Woman x v. — Made 
of Money i v. — The Bridge of Life i v. 
-- The Three Essentials x v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl XV. — The Compromise 2 v. 

— Itinerant Daughters x v. — Restitution 
X V. — Pomp and Circumstance x v. — The 
Grass Widow x v. — The Inevitable Mar- 
riage XV. — A Glorious Lie x v. — The 
City of Enticement x v. — Exotic Martha i v. 

Gerard, E. (Emily del-aszowska). 
A Secret Mission i v. — A Foreigner 2 Vr 
<-. The Extermination of Love 2 v. 
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Gibbon, Perceval. 

The Adventures of Miss Gregory i v. 

Gibcrnc, Agnes. 

The Curate's Home i v. 

Gissing, George, \ 1903. 
Demos 2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, W. E., f 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion XV. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 V. —The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine i v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline i v. — Beyond the 
Rocks X V. — Three Weeksj v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America i v. — His Hour x v. 
— The Reason Why x v#— Halcyone i v. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious x v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C. G., 

t 1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., \ 1861. 

Castles in the Air x v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 v, — A Life's Lessons 
2 V. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature x v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments i v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cara 
Roma 2 V. 

Gray, Maxwell. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray,' E.C(Trois- 

Etoiles), t 1 88 1. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 

Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 V. — 

French Pictures in English Chalk (First 



Series) 2 v. — Th© Russians of To-day 
IV. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
X V. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks i v. — People I have met i v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) X V. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese i v. 

Gunter, A. C (Am.), f I907- 

Mr. Barnes of New York x v. 

Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 
(Greorge Alfred Laurence),-f 1876. 
Guy Livingstone i v. — Sword and 
Gown XV, — Barren Honour i v. — 
Border and Bastille i v. — Maiurice Bering 
IV. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren XV.— The Bowsham Puzzle x v.— 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn's Twins i v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 
King Solomon's Mines i v. — ' She av.— 
Jess 2 V. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — Th* 
Witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
IV. — Mr. Meeson's Will x v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife x v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. —The 
People of the MiiJt 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 

1 V. — Doctor Theme x v. — Swallow 

2 V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa i v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgfrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Ayesha. The Return of * She * 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita 1 ▼. 

— Fair Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 
Blossholme x v. — Morning Star i v. — 
Queen Sheba's Rin|f i v. — Red Eve i v. 

— Marie i v. — Child of Storm i v. 
Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 

Lang. 
The World's Desire 2 ▼. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 
Can Wrong ba Right ? i v. — Marian 2 t. 

Hamerton, P. G., f 1894. 
Marmome i v. — French and English t v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza : vide Author of 
"Not Easily Jealous." 
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Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v, — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 

— A Group of Noble Dames i v. — Tess 
of the D*Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
Ironies i v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 

Harland, Henry (Am.), •)• 1905. 
The Cardinal's Snuff- Box x v. — The 
Lady Paramount i v.— My Friend Prosper© 
I V. — The Royal End i v. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass in the Night z v. — In 
Varying Moods i v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man i v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 

— The Scholar's Daughter x v. — Inter- 
play 2 V. 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin's Vineyard x v. 

Harrison, Mrs. : z/. Lucas Malet 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts : — The Luck of Roaring Camp ; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat , etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills XV. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar i v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales x v. — The 
Story of a Mine x v. — Drift from Two 
Shores x v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches x v. — Tlie Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales it. — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, and other Tales 
XV. — Flip, and other Stories x v. — On 
the Frontier x v. — By Shore and Sedge 
XV. — Manija x v. — Snow-bound at 
lilagle's, and Devil's Ford x v. — The 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" i v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough -and -Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 

— Cressy x v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales i v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. —A Ward of the Golden 
Gate XV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales x v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara i v. — Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People x v. — Susy x v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. x v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. x v. — The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. x v. — Clarence 
X V. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez x v. —The Ancestors j 



of Peter Atherly, etc. iv. — Three Partners 

1 v. — Tales of Trail and Town i v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow i v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,andotherStories 
XV. — From Sand-Hill to Pine x v. — 
Under the Redwoods x v. — On the Old 
Trail x v. — Trent's Trust i v. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), f 1905 i-z/.'^The 
Bread Winners," Author of. 

Heam, Lafcadio, -j- 1906. 
Kokoro XV. — Kwaidan i v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan (First Series) i v. 

— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) x v. — Gleanings in Buddha- Fields 
IV. — Out of the East x v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. x v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vicU Mrs. Alex-- 

ander. 
** Heir of RedclyflFe, the," Author 

of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Helps, Sir Arthur, f 1875. 

Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 

2 V. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, j- 1835. 
Select Poetical Works i v. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 

The Forest Lovers i v. — Little Novels 
of Italy X V. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales IV. — The Queen's Quair ; 
or, The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures x v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

— The Stooping Lady i v. — The Spanish 
Jade XV. — Halfway House 2 v. — Open 
Country x v. — Rest Harrow x v. — Brazen- 
head the Great xv.— The Songof Renny xv. 

— Mrs. Lancelot i v. — Lore of Proserpine 
I v. 

Hichens, Robert 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 

— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. —The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories i v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 V. — A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep i v. — Bella Donna 2 v. — 
The Spell of Egypt x v. — The Dweller on 
the Threshold i v. — The Fniitful Vine 2 v. 

— The Londoners x v. — An Imaginative 
Man I V. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, f 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 
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Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigie) (Am.), f 1906. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 

VVickenham i v. — The Serious Wooing 

XV. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2 v. 

Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
I V. — The Gods Arrive i v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow x v. — Great Low- 
lands IV. — A Garden of Spinsters i v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 

1 V. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table X V. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table I v. — Over the Teacups i v. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow i v. — A Change 
of Air IV. — Half a Hero i v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess i v. — The God 
in the Car x v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio i v. — Comedies of Courtship 
IV. — The Heart of Princess Osra i v. — 
Phroso 2 V. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The King's Mirror 

2 V. — Quisante x v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 

— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two 
People 2 V. — The Great Miss Driver a v. 

— Mrs. Maxon Protests i v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France x v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask x v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate x v. 

— The Women Napoleon Loved x v. 

" Horace Templeton,** Author of. 
Diary and Notes x v. 

Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bash i v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x t. — My Lord 
Duke XV. — Young Blood x v. — Some 
Persons Unknown x v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman x v. — The Rogue's March x v. 

— The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi x v. 

— The Black Mask i v. —The Shadow of 
the Rope i v. — No Hero x v. — Denis 
Dent X V. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest x v. — Stingaree x v. — A 
Thief in the Night x v. — Dead Men Tell No 
Tales IV. — Mr. Justice Raffles x v. — The 
Camera Fiend i v. — Fathers of Men 2 v. 

— Witching Hill i v. 



"Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. X851-56. 
36 V. — Novels and Tai^s reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 

1856-59. XXV. 

Houstoun, Mrs.: wife "Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 

"How to be Happy though 
Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married x v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.) 
t 1898. 
One Summer x v. — Aunt Serena x v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. i v.— 
The Open Door a v. 

Howard, BlancheWillis,f 1898, 
& William Sharp (Am.),f 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife i v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 
A Foregone Conclusion x v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modern 
Instance 2 V. — The Undiscovered Country 
IV. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) i ▼. 

— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance I V. — Their Weddingjourney 
IV. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage x v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice i v.— 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers x v. — Miss Bellard's In- 
spiration X V. 

Hughes, Thomas, -f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days i v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey s v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
XV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales XV. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyoe 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. XV. — A Passive Crime, and otiier 
Stories XV. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 V. — A Mental Straggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington i v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds x v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel a v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — Under-Car- 
rents 2 v, — In Durance Vile, etc. x v.— A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 
2 V. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Vemer's 
Flight IV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and •* When in Doubt " i ▼. — Nora 
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Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories IV. — The Hoyden a v. — The 
Red House Mystery x v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover i v. — Peter's Wife a v. — 
The Three Graces i v. — A Tug of War 
IV. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Consdence a v. — A Lonely 
Girl IV. — I<ovice i v. — The Coming of 
Chloe I V. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Beaumont 

Hunt, Violet 
The Human Interest i v. — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf a v. — The Wife of Alta- 
mont IV. — Tales of the Uneasy z v. « 

Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
The Halo x v.— Kingsraead x v.-The Lord- 
ship of Love 2 V. — The Green Patch x v. 

— Sharrow a v. 

Ingelow, Jean, f 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 V, — Poems a v. — 
Fated to be Free a v. — Sarah de 
Berenger a v. — Don John a v. 
Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 

The Sioge of Lucknow x v. 

Ingram, John H. : vide Poe. 
Iota: vide Mrs. Catfyn. 
Irving , Washington (Am.), 
t 1859. 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet x v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet x v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith XV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
XV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 
(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona a v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes i v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
IV. — Sea Urchins x v. — A Master of 
Craft XV. — Light Freights i v. — AtSun- 
wich Port IV. — The Lady of the Barge x v. 

— Odd Craft i v. — Di^dstone Lane i v. 

— Captains All x v. — Short Cruises x v. 

— Salthaven x v. — Sailors' Knots i v. — 
Ship's Company x v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock i v. 

James, G. P. R., J i860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) i v. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir x v. — 
Arabella Stuart i v. — Rose d'Albret 
I V. — Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt i v. — 
The Smuggler i v. — The Step-Mother 
t ▼• — Beauchamp x Vi — Heidelberg 



1 V. — The Gipsy i v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein x v. — Darnley x v. — Russell 

2 V. — The Convict a v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton a v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 
The American a v. — The Europeans 
IV. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Four Meeting^ x v. — Roderick 
Hudson a V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. i v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. XV. — Confidence i v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts i v. — French 
Poets and Novelists i v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim i v. — Portraits of Places 
XV. — A Little Tour in France x v. — The 
Finer Grain i v. — The Outcry x v. 

James, Winifred. 
Bachelor Betty x v. 

Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 

A Book about Doctors a v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself a v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 

*'Who Breaks— Pays" i v. -- Skir- 
mishing IV, — Once and Again a v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace IV. — Jupiter's Daughters i v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 

Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam a v. 

"Jennie of *The Prince's,'" 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, Jerome K. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays i v. — Novel Notes x v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green i v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
XV. — Three Men on the Bummel i v. — 
Paul Kelver a v. — Tea-Table Talk x v. 
— Tommy and Co. x v. — Idle Ideas in 1905 
XV. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
IV. — The Angel and the Author — and 
Others i v. — They and I, i v. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 

History of St. Giles and St. James 
a V. — l^en of Character a v. 

"John Halifax, Gentleman," 

Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 

Henry Wood. 
Johnson, Samuel, f 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets a v. 
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Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre a v. 

"Joshua Davidson," Author of; 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, •]• 1877. 
Nathalie a v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray x v. — 
Adele 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
IV. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 V. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vide Series for the Young, p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

Keary, C F. 
The Mount x v. 

Keeling, D'Esterre-: zf.Esterre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. i v. 

Kimball, RichardB.(Am.),+ 1 892. 
Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x v. — Undercurrents i v. — 
Was he Successful? i v. — To-Day in New 
York X V. 

Kinglake, A. W., f 1891. 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea X4 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 

Yeast IV. — Westward ho 1 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — H)rpatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke XV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 
Kingsley, Henry, -f 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
GeofFry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin x v. — Oakshott Castle x v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grrasmere j v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book i v. — The Seven 
Seas XV. — ** Captains Courageous*' 
IV. — The Day's Work x v. — A Fleet 
in Being x v. — Stalky & Co. i v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night X V. — Kim x v. —Just So Stories x v. 



— The Five Nations i v. — TrafBcs and 
Discoveries x v. — Puck of Pook's Hill i ▼. 

— Actions and Reactions x v. — Rewards 
and Fairies x v. 

Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor i v. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 

Haggard. 
Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Idf May x v. 

"Last of the Cavaliers, the,' 
Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 

•fcaszowska, M">e de: vide £. 

Gerard. 
Laurence, George Alfred: vide 

"Guy Livingstone." 
Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 

Hurrish x v. 

Lee, Holme: vide Harriet Parr. 
Lee, Vernon. 

Pope Tacynth, etc. x v. — Genins Lod, and 
The Enchanted Woods i v. — Hortns 
Vitae, and Limho x v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis x v. — Vanitas 

X V. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Lemon, Mark, j- 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 

2 V. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters a v. 

Lever, Charles, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghue i v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 V. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of ** Ours" 3 v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — TTie Daltons 4 V.— 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 V. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 

3 V. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v.— 
Maurice Tiemay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 V. — Harrington 2 v. — A Day's Ride 
2 V. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Botler 
2 V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — ITie 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly a v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud x v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's X V. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
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Gosslett's Confesuons x ▼. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 V. 

Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli x v. — The 
Cbevalier d' Auriac x v. — The Traitor's 
Way XV. — The Lord Protector x v. — 
Orrain x v. 

Lewes, G. H., f 1878. 

Ranthorpe x v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting x v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, \ 1898. 
The tma History of Joshua Davidson 
XV. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 V. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories x v. -^Todhunters' at Loan- 
in* Head, and other Stories x v. — " My 
Lovol " 2 V. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays x v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, L. W. M., f 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 • 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

London, Jack (Am.). 
Burning Daylight x v. — The Call of the 
Wild X V. — When God Laughs i v. — The 
Sea -Wolf 2 V. — South Sea Tales i v. — 
Martin Eden 2 v. 

Longard, M™© de: v, D. Gerard. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882, 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) ^ v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies x v. 

— The Divine Tragedy i v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song x v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems x v. 

Lonsdale, Margaret ^ 

Sister Dora (with Portrait) x v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Madc Merchant to his 
Son XV. — Old Gorgon Graham x v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal i v. 

"Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A J^ost Battle 2 v. 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 
The Uttermost Farthing x v. — Studies in 
Wives XV. — When No Man Puxsueth x v. 

— Jane Oglander x v. — The Chink in the 
Armour i v. — Mary Pechell x v. — Studies 
in Love and in Terror x v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 

bury). 
The rieasures of Life x v. — The Beau- 



ties of Nature (with Illustrations) x v. — 
The Use of Life x v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses X900-X903 x v. — On Peace 
and Happiness x v. 

**Lutfullah": vide Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, f 1903. 
Wo Two 2 V. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Da)rs 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 V. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers x v. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 
Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems 2 V. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Toost Avelingh x v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 

— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory x v. — Some 
Women I have known x v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 

— Brothers All i v. — The Price of Lis Doris 
2 v. — Harmen Pols : Peasant x v. — Eve 2 v. 

MCAulay, Allan (Am.): vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Macaulay, Lord, f 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) xo v. 

— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome x v. — Speeches 
2 V. — Biographical Essays x v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury i v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

Mc Carthy, Justin. 
The Waterdalo Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our Own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols, i & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elgrinbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 V. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 V. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. —• Mary 
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Marston 2 ▼. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales i v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., f 188 1. 
Sunbeam Stories i v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 V. — A Mingled Yam 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems I V. 

MOKnight,Charles(Am.),ti88i. 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 

Maclaren, Ian, j- 1907. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x ▼. — 
Th*e Days of Auld Langsyne x v. — His 
Majesty Baby i v. 

Macleod, Fiona, + 1905. 
Wind and Wave i v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales I V. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 
Macpherson, James, j- 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 ▼. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — Too Soon 
I V. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v.— Beside 
the River 2 ▼. — A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

"Mademoiselle Mori," Author 
of (Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise i v. 
— Madame Fontenoy x t. — On the 
Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 V. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
ScarsclifF Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Sir Edward. 
Shifting Scenes x v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 V. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score x v. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale x v. — The Cedar 
Star IV. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily x ▼. 



Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

"Marmome," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, CapL, f 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) i v. - 
Perdval Keene x v. — Peter Simple i ▼. - 
Taphet in Search of a Father i v. — 
Monsieur Violet i v. — The Settlers in 
Canada x v. — The Mission x v. — Tbe 
Privateer*s-Man i v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest i v. — Valerie i v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy x v. — The King's 
Own I ▼. 

Marryat, Florence, •\ 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 ▼. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 ▼. — Kelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Veronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods XV. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat x v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 ▼. — Fighting the Air 
2 V. •— A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility XV. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories x v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories x v. — "My 
own Child" 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2 v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson x v. — Written in Fire 
2 V. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all EvU 2 V. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eves 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Pnyllida 2 v. — How thejr 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 V. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stones 
XT. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 V. — The Master Passion 2 t. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin xt. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 t. 

— The Spirit Worid i v. — The Beautiful 
Soul X T. — • At Heart a Rake 2 v. - 
The Strange Transfigturation of Hannah 
Stubbs I V. — The Dream that Stoyed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness x v. — the 
Blood of the Vampire i v. — A Soul on 
Fire i v. — Iris the Avenger x v. 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne, f 1874. 

RavensdifPe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2 ▼. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
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The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 ▼. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaxing*s Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta i v. — Ladv Alice x v. — 
Dayspring i v. — Life's Aftermath x v. — 
In the East Country i v. — No. XIII ; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal i v. — In 
Foar Reigns x v. — On the Banks of the 
Onse XV. — In the City of Flowers x v. — 
Alma XV. — Under Salisbury Spire i v. 

— The End Crowns All i v. —Winchester 
Meads i v. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Winifrede's Journal x v. — Bristol Bells 

1 V. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell XV. — A Lily among Thorns i v. 

— Penshurst Castle i v. — Kensington 
Palace i v. — The White King's Daughter 
XV. — The Master of the Musicians x v. 

— An Escape from the Tower i v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace x v. — Castle 
Meadow x v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's X V. — The Parson's Daughter 
x V. 

Mason, A. E. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony x v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers x v. — Rimning Water i v. 

— The Broken Road i v. — At the Villa 
Rose XV. — The Turnstile 2 v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripe I" 2 v. — "Land o* the 
Leal " IV. — My Ladv Green Sleeves 2 v. 

— As ha comes up the Stair, etc. x v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 

2 v. — Found Out i v. — Murder or Man* 
slaugrhter? i v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, vet Speaketh" x v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
XV. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders x v. — " Honey" x v. — GrrifF of 
Griifithscourt x v. — The New Lady Teazle , 
and Other Stories and Essays i v. — The 
Ferryman x v. — Tally Ho ! 2 v. — Pigskin 
and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Lawless x v. — 
Love the Thief x v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe x v. 

Maurier, George du, f 1896. 

Trilby 2 V. — The Martian 2 v. 

Maxwell, Mrs.: z;. MissBraddon. 



Maxwell, W. B. 
The Ragjged Messenger 2 v. — TheGmarded 
Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson i v. — The 
Rest Cure i v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. — 
General Mallock's Shadow i v. 

"Mehalah": v. Baring-Gould. 
Melville, George J. Whyte, 

t 1878. 
Kate Coventry x v. — Holmby House 
2 v. — Digby Grand x v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. I V. — Contraband x v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Unclejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto i v. — Sister Louisa x v. — 
Rosine i v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. —Riding Recollections x v. 
Memorial Volumes: vide Five 

Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 

Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 

Morley (vol. 2000). 
Meredith, George, f 1909. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians x v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 

Merrick, Leonard. 
Tho Man who was good x v. — This 
Stage of Fools i v. — Cynthia x v. — One 
Man's View i v. — The Actor-Manager 
XV. — The Worldlings i v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window x v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth x v. — The Quaint 
Companions i v. — Whispers about Women 
IV. — The House of Lynch x v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. x v. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. i v. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper x v. 

Merriman, Henry Seton,-|- 1903. 
Young Mistley x v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — > From One Generation to 
Another i v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers a v. — Flotsam i v. — In 
Kedar's Tents x v. — Roden's Corner 
I v. —The Isle of Unrest I V. —The Velvet 
Glove X V. — The Vultures x v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard x v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories i v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 
tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. x v. 
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Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins z v. 
Milton, John, f 1674. 

Poetical Works z V. 

"Miss Molly," Author of. 
Geraldina Hawthorne i v. 

" Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

Misunderstood x v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 V. — Thwarted x v. — Wild Mike 

1 V. ~ Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
XV. — Transformed x v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. x v. — Colond 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged i v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and O^er Tales x v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort. 
"I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 

2 V. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires i v. 

— Nell Gwyn — Comedian i v. — A Damsel 
or Two XV. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman x v. — The White Causeway x v. — 
The Artful Miss Dill i v. — The Marriage 
Lease x v. — An Amateur Adventuress x v. 

— Priscilla and Charybdis x v. — The Food 
of Love X V. — The Laird of Craig Athol i v. 

— The Marriage of Barbara x v. — The 
Narrow Escape of Lady Hardwell x v. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates i v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — Sister 
Teresa 2 v.— The Untilled Field i v.— Con- 
fessions of aYoung Man x v.— The Lake x v. 
— Memoirs of my Dead Life x v. — Ave x v. 

— Spring Days x v. — Salve x v. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, j- 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, -f 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reia^n of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 188 1) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems x v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets i v. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To London Town x v. 
-- Cunning Murrell i v. — The Hole in the 
Wall X v.— The Green Eye of Goona i v. 

— Divers Vanities x v. — Green Ginger x v. 
Muirhead, James Fullarton. 

The Land of Contrasts i v. 



Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 

Murray, Grenville: zf.Grenvillc. 
"My Little Lady," Author of; 

vide E. Frances Poyntcr. 
New Testament, the. 

The Authorised English Vernon, wi:h 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantino Tischen- 
dorf (vol. xooo, published 1869) x v. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 

Common Sense 2 v. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), f 1890. 
Callista x v. 

Nicholls, Mrs.: vz^CurrerBelL 
'*Nina Balatka," Author of: 

vide Anthony Trollope. 
«*No Church," Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen : — a Waif 2 v. 
Noel, Lady Augusta. 

From Generation to Generation x v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 

N orris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim x v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Majorand Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. 
Fenton x v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's XV. — A Victim of Good Luck 
XV. — The Dancer in Yellow i v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 V. — The Fight for the Crown 
X V. — TheWidower x v. — Giles Ingilbyiv. 
— The Flower of the Flock x v. — His 
Own Father x v.— The Credit of the County 
XV. — Lord Leonard the Luckless x v. — 
Nature's Comedian x v. — Nigel'sVocatioa 
XV. — Barham of Beltana x v. — Harry and 
Ursula XV. — The Square Peg x v. — 
Pauline i v. — The Perjurer i v. — Not 
Guilty IV. — Vittoria Victrix x v. — Paul's 
Paragon i v. — The Rt. Hon. Gentleman 

X V. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., •]• 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 V. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 
" Not Easily Jealous," Author of 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 
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"Novels and Tales": 
"Household Words." 



vide 



O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal 

Godfrey), 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore i v. 

— The Matrimonial Lottery i ▼. 

Oldmeadow» Ernest 

Susan X t. 

Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 

Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 

Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Marsfaret Maitland x v, — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family i v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Maxjori- 
baidbis 2 V. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June x v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladles 2 ▼. — The Curate in Charge x v. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
CaritiL 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 V. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 ▼. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In Trust 
2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 3 V. — 
The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 3 V. — 
The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A Country Gen- 
tleman and his Family 2 v. — Neighbours 
on the Green i v, — The Duke's Daughter 
IV. — The Fugitives i v. — Kirsteen 2 v. 

— Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, hisWife 2 v.— The Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen i v. — The Heir Presumptive 
and theHeirApparent 2 v. — The Sorceress 
2 V. — Sir Robert's Fortune 2 v. — The 
Ways of Life i v. — Old Mr.Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 
Dide George W. E. Russell. 
Orczy, Baroness. 

Petticoat Government x v. — The Scarlet 
Pim^rnel i v. — I will Repay i v. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel iv. — Fire in Stubble 2 v. 

— A True Woman x v. — Meadowsweet i v. 

Osboume, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet x v. —Wild Justice i v. — The 
Motormaniacs i v. — Harm's Way x v. — 
The Kingdoms of the World i v. 

Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson x v. 

Ouida, \ 1908. 
Idalia 2 v. -— Tricotrin 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 



Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
XV. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes x v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes i v. — Pascarel 2 v. 

— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes x v. — Signa(with Portrait) 
3v. — InaWinterCity xv. — AriadnSsv. — 
Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 V. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories i v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 V. — In Maremma 3 V. — Bimbi 
IV. — Wanda 3 V. — Frescoes and other 
Stories i v. — Princess Napraxine 3 V. — 
Othmar 3 V. — A RainyJune {6oPf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.) . — A House Party i v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories x v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
I V. — Two Offenders x v, — The Silver 
Christ, etc. x v. — Toxin , and other Papers 
X V. — Le Selve, and Tonia x v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays x v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories XV. — The Waters of Edera x v. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories x v. — 
Critical Studies x v. — Helianthus 2 v. 

"Outcasts, the," Author of: vide 
"Roy Tellet." 

Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo i v. — Stories in Grey 
XV. — Stories without Tears i v. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories i v. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt x v. — The 
Seats of the Mighty 2 v. — The Weavers 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
t 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 V. — Her Title of Honour x v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year x v. — Kathe- 
rine's Trial i v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben Milner'sWooing 
IV. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Den3rs 
of Cote 2 V. — A Poor Squire i v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
XV. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices i v. — A Fair 
Deceiver i v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square x v. 

— The Grey Knight i v. — Catherine's 
Child X V. — Mswter Christopher 2 v. 
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Paul, Mrs,; vide " Still Waters." 

*♦ Paul FerroU," Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), f 1873. 
Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year i v. 
— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife i v. 

Payn, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead i v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest I V. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 

1 V. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master i v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories x v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. —What He cost Her 

2 V. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 V. — High Spirits i v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile a v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 

1 v. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections X V. — The Talk of the Town 
IV. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 t. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
XV, — Glow -Worm Tales (First Series) 
XV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Series) 
XV. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 V. — The Word and the WiU 

2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones XV. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2 V. — A Trying Patient x v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x v. — 
In Market Overt x v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
XV. — Another's Burden etc. i v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x v. 

Peard, Frances Mary. 
One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden x v. — 
Unawares i v. — Thorpe Regis x v. — A 
Winter Story x v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours XV. — Alicia Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Nvunber 

Two IV. — The Ring from Jaipur i v. 

The Flying Months i v. 

Pemberton, Max. 

The Impregnable City i v A Woman 

of Kronstadt i v. — The Phantom Army 



IV. — The Garden of Swords x v.— The 
Footsteps of a Throne x v. — Pro Patrii x v, 

— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King IV. — The House under the Sea x v. 

— The Gold Wolf X V. — Doctor Xavieri v. 

— Red Morn i v. — Beatrice of Venice 2 v. 

— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette x v. — The Lady Evelyn i v. 

— The Diamond Ship x v. —The Lodestar 
IV. — Wheels of Anarchy x v. — • Love 
the Harvester i v. — The Adventures of 
Captain Jack i v. — White Walls x v. — 
The Show Girl i v. — White Motley i v. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3 v. 

Perrin, Alice. 

Idolatry x v. -- The Charm i v. — The 
Anglo-Indians i v. 

Philips, F. C 
As in a Looking Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter i v. — Lucy Smith i v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman i v. — Jack and 
Three J ills x v. — Little Mrs. Murray i v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtshipiv. — Social 
Vicissitudes i v. — Extenuating Circum- 
-stances, and A French Marriage i v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc 
IV. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. i v. — 
Black and White i v. — ••One Never 
Knows" 2 V. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protege i v. — My little Hus- 
band XV, — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories xv.— 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories x v. — The 
Luckiest of Three x v. — Poor Little Bella 
I V. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories IV. — Marriage, etc. x v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. x v. — If Only, etc. i v. 
— An Unfortunate Blend i v. — A Bar- 
rister's Courtship x v. 

Philips, F. C & Percy FendalL 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x ▼. — Margaret 
Byng XV. — Disciples of Plato i v. — A 
Honeymoon — and After x v. 

Philips, F. a & C J. Wills. 

The Fatal Phrynexv.— The Scudamores 
XV. — A Maiden Fair to See x v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage i v. 

PhiHps, F. C & A. R T. 
Life X v. T- Man and Woman x v. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 

Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
XV. — Sons of the Morning a v. — The 
Good Red Earth i v. — The Striking Hours 
XV. — The Farm of the Dagger i v. — 
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A Simpleton 2 v. — The "Wandering Heir 
IV, — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Doubleface i v. 

"Recommended to Mercy,** 
Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
'* Recommended to Mercy *' 2 v. — Zee's 
"Brand" 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: ?/. Helen Mathers. 
Rhjrs, Grace. 

Marv Dominic x v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James: v, Walter Besant 

Richards, Alfred Bate, j- 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., j- 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 V. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W. Pett 
Name of Garland i v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son X V. 

"Rita.** 
Souls X V. — The Testers i v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming x v. — Tne Pointing 
Finger x v. — A Man of no Importance x v. 
— The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories 
XV. — The House called Hurrish x v. — 
Calvary 2 v. — That is to say — x v. — 
*' Half a Truth " x v. — The House Oppo- 
site X V. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
"Mademoiselle Mori.*' 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., f 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 
Robinson, F. : v. ** No Church.'* 
Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 

Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 

(with Portrait) x v. 
Ross, Charles H. 

The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 

Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin: vide SomerviW^, 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882. 

Poems XV. — Ballads and Sonnets i v. 

"Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts x v. — A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v« 



The Golden Fetich x ▼. — The Whirlwind 
2 V. — The Human Boy Again x v. — From 
the Angle of Seventeen x v. 

Phillpotts, E. & Arnold Bennett 
The Sinews of War x v. — The Statue x v. 

Piddington, Miss: vz<f^ Author of 
"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Foe, Edgar Allan (Am.), f 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram x v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x v. 

Pope, Alexander, •]- 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — Among 
the Hills XV. — Madame de Presnel x v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zero I V. — Affinities x v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), f 1878. 

Stepping Heavenward x v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 

Speeches and Addresses (with Portr.) xv. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections x v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. — Tifne and the 
"Woman i v. 

P3rm, H. N.: vftiJf Caroline Fox. 

Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q")- 
Noughts and Crosses x v. — I Saw Three 
Ships XV. — Dead Man's Rock x v. — la 
and other Tales x v. — The Ship of Stars 
XV. — The Adventures of Harry Revel x v. 

— Fort Amity x v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories x ▼. — The Mayor 
of Troy i v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories XV. — Brother Copas x v. 

Quincey: vide De Quincey. 
Rae, W. Fraser, f 1905. 

Westward by Rail x v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel i v. 
Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins) 
(Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame x v. 

— ** Where are you going to . . . ? " x v. 

«* Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 

"It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
"Love me little, love me long" i v. — 
Tlie Qoister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash3v. — PutYourself inh{sPlace2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington XV. — Christie Johnstone x v. — 
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Ruffini, J., t 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio i v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni i ▼. — Vincenzo 2 ▼. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x ▼. 

Ruskin, John, * 181 9, j 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies i v. — llie Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris x v. — The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with X4 Dlustra- 
tions) IV. — Mornings in Florence i v. — 
St. Mark's Rest x v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 ▼. — The " Lady 
Maud" 2 ▼. — ■ A Sea Queen 2 ▼. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book X V. 

Sala, George Augustus, j- 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 
Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — Tlie Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2 v. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 

Joan Mcrryweather , and other Tales 

XV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 

XV. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian x v. 

Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 1903. 
My Official Wife x t. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing x v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 V. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
XV. — In the Old Chateau x v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. — Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.— The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki x v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
IV. — Woman and Labour i v. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 
Waverley (with Portrait) i v. — The 
Antiquaty i v. — Ivanhoe x v. — Kenil- 
worth IV. — QuentinDurwardxv. — Old 
Mortality i v. — Guy Mannering i v. — 
Rob Roy X V. — The Pirate i v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel i v. — The Black Dwarf; 

A Legend of Montrose i v The Bride 

of Lammermoor X v. — The Heart of Mid- 



Lothian 2 T. — The Monastery i v. — The 
Abbot I v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 ▼. — Woodstock i v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x ▼. — Anne of 
Geierstein x v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R, | 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of £ng- 
land XV. — Goethe i v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, j- 1906. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, -j- 16 16. 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shakespeare* s Plays may also be had m 

37 numbers, at jH 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, William, \ 1905 : v. Miss 

Howard, Fiona Macleod and 

Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, -j- 1822. 

A Selection from his Poems i v. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), \ 1888. 
Shut up in Paris x v. 

Sheridan, R. B., f 1816. 
The Dramatic Works x v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x v. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 
The Lantern Bearers it. — Anthea's Guest 

X V. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CR 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E. : vide Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, j- 1771. 

Roderick Random x v. — Hiunphry 
Clinker x v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

Snaith, J. C. 
Mrs. Fit* X V. — The Principal Grirl i v.~ 
An Affair of State x v. 

"Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x v. 

Somerville, E. GS., & M. Ross. 
Naboth's Vineyard it. — All on the 
Irish Shore i v. — Dan Russel the Fox x v. 

" Spanish Brothers, the," Author 
of. 
The Spanish Brothers a ▼• 
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Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 t. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 

A Manual of American Literature z v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x t. 

Steevens, G. W., \ 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith z v. 

Sterne, Laurence, -j* 1768. 
Tristram Shandy z v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) z v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, f 1 894. 

Treasure Island z v. — Dr. Jekyli and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage z v. — 
Kidnapped z v. — The Black Arrow z v. — 
TbeMaster of Ballantrae z v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. z v. — Across the Plains, etc. z v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x t. — 
Catriona z v. — Weir of Hermiston x ▼. — 
St. Ives a V. — In the South Seas 3 v. — 
Tales and Fanta^es z v. 

"Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 

Paul). 

Still Waters z ▼. -- Dorothy z v. — De 

Cressy x ▼. — Uncle Ralph z v. — Maiden 

Sisters z t. — Martha Brown z v.— Vanessa 

X V. 

Stirling, M. C: vide G. M. Craik. 
Stockton, Prank R. (Am.),f 1 902. 
The House of Martha z v. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul z v. 

" Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 

of: vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), t 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 ▼. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 ▼. — Dred 
2 V. — The Minister's Wooing z ▼. — Old- 
town Folks 2 ▼. 

*' Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 

vide Mrs. Mackarness. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 

t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels z ▼. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 

t 1909- 
Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 



(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) z V. — Love's Cross-Currents z ▼. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart z v. 
Symonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy z v. — ■ New Italian 
Sketches z v. 

Tallentyrt, S. G. : v, H. S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 V. — At Odds 2 ▼. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 

"Horace Templeton." 
Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), f 1 892. 

Poetical Works 8 ▼. — Queen Mary 
z V. — Harold z v. — Becket; The Cup ; 
The Falcon z v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems i v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, -j- 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis 3 V. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century z v. — TheNewcomes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovel the Widower z v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 ▼. — Denis Duval z v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
z V. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paru Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth z v. — The Village 
on the Cliff z v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories z ▼. — 
Five Old Friends z v. — Miss Angel z v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales z v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales zv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays z ▼. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales z v. — Madame 
de S&vig^ne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations z ▼. — A Book 
of Sibyls z v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 ▼. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs z ▼. 

Thomas a Kempis: v, Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 

Denis Donne 2 ▼. — On Guard 2 v. — 
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Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 ▼. 

Thomson, James, \ 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth I V. 

Thurston, E. Temple. 
The Greatest Wish in the World 1 v. •— 
Mirage 1 v. — The City. of Beautiful Non- 
sense I v.— The Garden of Resurrection i v. 

— Thirteen i v. —■ The Apple of Eden x v. 

— The Antagonists i v. — The Evolution 
of Katherine x v. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim I V. 

Trafiford, F. G.: v, Mrs. Riddell. 

Trevelyan, George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord M acaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 ▼. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles: vide Grenville. 
Trollope, Anthony, f 1882. 
Doctor Thome 2 v. — The Bertrams 

2 V. — The Warden x v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies x v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 V. — Orley Farm 3 ▼. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at AUington 3 V. — Can you forgive her? 

3 V. r~ The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka x v. -- The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v. — The Qaverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn j v, — He knew he was right 3 V. — 
The Vicar of BuUhampton 2 v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humbleliiwaite x v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere i ▼. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil x v. — The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 V. — 
The American Senator 3 v. — South Africa 

2 v. -— Is He Popenjoy ? 3 V. — An Eye for 
an Eye l v. — John Caldigate 3 v. — Cousin 
Henry i v. — The Duke's Children 3 V. — 
Dr. Wortle's School x v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 V. — The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La Mere 
Bauche, and other Stories x v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories i v. — 
An Autobiography i ▼. — An Old Man's 
Love X V. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 

The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
*- A Siren 2 v. 



Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 

1 v. — A Girl of the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg x v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate i v. — The White Hope 

X V. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 

Clemens) (Am.), f 1910. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x v. — 

The Innocents Abroad ; or , The New 

Pilgrims' Progress 2 v. — A Tramp Abroad 

2 V. — ** Roughing it** i v, — The In- 
nocents at Home i v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. i ▼. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 T. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
IV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 ▼. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant i v. — The £, 1 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories i v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhcad 
Wilson XT. — Personal Recollections ol 
Joan of Arc 2 ▼. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales i v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. i v, — The 
$^0,000 Bequest, and Other Stories i v.— 
Christian Science x v. — Captain Storm- 
field's Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 
Dead? x v. 

** Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Two Cosmos i v. 

Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay i v. — 
Her Son X V. — The Hill i v. — The Waters 
of Jordan i v. — An Impending Sword i v. 

— The Paladin 1 v. — John Vemey i v. 

— Blinds Down i v. — Bunch Grass x v. 

— The Procession of Life i v. 
"Venus and Cupid," Author of. 

Venus and Cupid i v. 

"Vira," Author of. 
Vfera 1 V. — The H6tel du Petit St 
Jean i v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 ▼. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette i v. 

Victoria R. I. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from X848 to 1861 1 v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 i v. 
"Virginia," Author of. 

Virginia x v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England z v. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr, Smith 2 V. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousin* 
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3 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget z v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 

Russia 3 V. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), f 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 

W^arburton, Eliot, f 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross a ▼. — 
Darien 2 ▼. 

W^ard, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grieve 
xy. — MissBretherton i v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell i v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 V. — Helbedc of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 ▼. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v. — Diana Mallory 2 v. 

— Daphne ; or, "Marriage k la Mode" x v. 

— Canadian Bom i v. — The Case of 
Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 
Lydia 2 ▼. 

Warner, Susan vide: WetberelL 

W^arren, Samuel, j 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
XV. — The Lily and the Bee i v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the,*' 
Author of: z/. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 

Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. x v. — The War 
of the Worlds x v. — The Invisible Man x v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau x v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes x v. — Tales of Space and Time x v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others x v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham x v. — TheWheels 
of Chance x v. — Anticipations i v. — The 
First Men in the Moon x v. — The Sea Lady 
I V. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream i v. — The Food of 
the Gods i v. — A Modem Utopia x v. — 
Kipps 2 v.—- In the Days of the Comet i v. — 
The Future in America i v. — New Worlds 
for Old X V. — The War in the Air x v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
IV. — The New Machiavelli 2 v. — Mar- 
riage 2 V. 

Westbury, Hugh. Acte2v. 
Wetherell, Elizabeth ^Susan 
Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 

The wide, wide World x v. — Queechy 
2 V. -— The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf i v. — The Story 



of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Elings' Bywaj's x v. — The Long Night 2 v. 

— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender x v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 

"Whim, a," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences i v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin iv.-TheWestKnd2v. 
— The New Christians i v. — Park Lane 2 v, 

— The Countess and The King's Diary i v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter x v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim IV. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
XV. — The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
XV. — Love and the Poor Suitor x v. — 
The House of Intrigue x v. — Love and the 
Wise Men x v. — An Averted Marriage x v. 
—The Lost Halo x v.— The Broken Phial i v. 

— To-Day x v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol 1 v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality x v. — No. sjohn Street IV. 
-The Life of Paris x v.-TbeYellowVan i v. 

— Ring in the New x v. — All Moonshine 
XV. — Little People x v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 

Imperial Germany x v. — The Realm of the 
Habsburgs i v. — Teuton Studies x v. — 
Rcminiscenres of the King of Roumania 
X v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
X V. -^ Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

— German Memories i v. 

"Who Breaks—Pays," Author 

of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 
Whyte Melville, George J.: 

vide Melville. 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Ti mothy *s Quest x v. — * A Cathedral Court- 
ship, and Penelope's English Experiences 
XV. — Penelope's Irish Experiences 1 v. — 
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Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm i v. — Rose 
o* the River i v. — New Chronicles of Re- 
becca IV. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue x v. — Mother Carey x v. 
K.D.Wiggin, M. & J. Findlater, & 
Allan McAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn x v. — Robinetta x v. 

Wilde, Oscar, f 1900. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray x v. — De Pro- 
ftindis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
IV. — A House of Pomegranates x v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces i v. — Lady Windermere's Fan 
x V. — An Ideal Husband i v. — Salome i v. 

— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales i v. 

— A Woman of No Importance x v. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest i v. — Poems 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). l» v- 
Pembroke x v. — Madelon x v. — Jerome 
2 V. — Silence, and other Stories x v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. i v. 

Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor 1 v. — Lady Betty 
across the Water x v.— The Motor Maid x v. 

— Lord Loveland discovers America x v. 

— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2 v, — The Heather Moon 2 v. 

— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2 v. 

Wills, C. J., vide F. C. Philips. 
Wilson, Woodrow (Am.). 
The New Freedom x v. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 

Regimental Legends z v. 

Wood, C: vj^" Buried Alone." 
Wood, H. F. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard i v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 
East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles a v. — 
Verner's Pride 3 v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V. — 1 revlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 ▼. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 v. — Elster's Folly 2 ▼. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath av. — Orville College 1 v. — 
A Life's Secret 1 v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 ▼. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night at O fford ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream i v. — Within the 
Maze 2 V. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 

— Johnny Ludlow a v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 V. — Adam Grainger x v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh a v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 



Other Tales x v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales x v. —Anno, and Other Tales i v.— 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. i ▼. — 
Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. i v.— The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, etc. x v. 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 
TangledTrinities x v.— The Beauty-Shop iv. 

Woods, Margaret L. 

A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vajja- 
bonds I v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader x v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, '\ i^dS- 
Wild Oats X v. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 

Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
a V. — The Rock Ahead a v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 ▼. — Castaway 
2 V. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v.— 
Two, by Tricks x ▼. — A Silent Witness 
2 V. — Recollections and Experiences a v. 

Yeats: vide Levctt- Yeats. 

Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, x v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M^ j- 1901. 
The Heir of Redclyffe 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 T. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. —The Trial 
2 V. — The Clever Woman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 ▼. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2V. — The two Guardians x v. — TheCageil 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester x v. — My Young Alcides 
2 V. — The Three Brides a v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — Magnum Bonum 2 ▼. — Love 
and Life i v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield a t. — Nuttie's Father 
a v. — Beechcroft at Rockstone a ▼. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 ▼. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses x v. — That Stick i v. — 
Grisly Grisell x v. — The Long Vacatioo 
2 V. — Modem Broods x v. 

"Young Mistley," Author of: 
vide Henry Seton Merrimao. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto ay. — Ghetto 
Comedies a v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 

«Z. Z." 
The World and a Man 2 v. 



Series for the Young. 



30 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the sattie 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors. Vide p. I. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About : — z v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 

Ministering Children i v. 

Craik, Mrs. (MlssMulocli),t 1 887. 
Our Year x v. — Three Tales for Boys 
I V. — Three Tales for Girls i ▼. 

Craik, Georg^ana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales x v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, -j- 1849. 
Moral Tales x v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 
t ^^77' 

The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales X v. 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, f 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare x v. 

Marryat, Captain, -|- 1848. 
Masterman Ready x v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, j- 1899. 
Rex and Regina x v. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball XV. 

" Ruth and her Friends," Author 
of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls xv. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, -j- 1887. 
William Allair x v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army x v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word i v. — • The 
Stokesley Secret i v. — Countess Kate i ▼. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
I V — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie i v. 
— P's andQ'sx v. — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History x v. — Bye- Words iv. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. x v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes, Translations from the German^ published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Goethe, W. v., j 1832. 

Faust XV. — Wilhelra Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 V. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 
Through Night to Light i v. 

Hacklander, F. W., + 1877. 

Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] x v. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, 1 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, PauL 
L'Arrabiata, etc. x v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. XV. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 

Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) -^v. — 
Brigitta i v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, j- 1898. 
An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2 v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sbtcrs[Die 
Schwestem] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, j* 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, etc. i v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, -j- 1876. 

Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

Gorlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) x v. 



The Vulture Maiden [die Geicr-Wally] 
XV. — The Hour will come 2 v. 



30 Tatichnitz Edition, Collection of German Author s^ Students' Series, 



Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel z ▼. 

Lessing, G. E., t 1781. 

Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti z v. 

Lewald, Fanny, f 1889. 
Stella 2 ▼. 

MarUtt, E., f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, + 1857. 
Joachim ▼. Kamem, and Diary of a 
Poor Young Lady z v. 



Reuter, Fritz, f 1874. 

In the Year *Z3 z v. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [UtmineStromtid] 3 V. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich Qcan 
Paul), f 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 ▼. 

Scheffel, Victor von, f 1886. 

Ekkehard 2 t. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia 2 ▼. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick - Wolfen- 
bUttel, etc. z v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen AnmerkuDgen und Spezial-Worterbiichem. 

Br. = Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Frits 
Bisckoff, Br. jH 0,50. Kart. Ji 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. Jf 1,50. Kart. ^1,60.— An- 
merkungen und Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell, Br. 
jH 0,50. Elart. Ji 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 

The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Y on "Dx, Ludwig Herrig, Br. 
Ji x,oo. Kart. Ji i,zo. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 
t 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost, Br. Jt 0,80. Kart. M 0,90.— 
Worterbuch. Br. M 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. jH, x,20. Kart. M 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. ^1,40. Kart.^i,5o.~Worter- 
buch (Firstand Second Series). Br. ^i,oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger, Br. M 1,00. Kart. ^1,10. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans- 
Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 
The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. //. I 
Conrad, Br. ul 1,70. Kart. Jf 1,80. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1 885. ^ 
Jackanapes. Von E. Hoos. Br. Jt 0,^0- 
Kart. JH 0,60. —Worterbuch. Br. A 0,20. | 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Mutter. Br. Jl 0,60. 
Kart. UK 0,70.— Worterbuch Br. ul 0,30. 

Timothy^s Shoes; An Idyll of th« 
Wood ; Benjy in Beastland. Von E. Roos. 
Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Jl 0,80. — Worter- 
buch. Br. Ji 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.), 

t 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. A'arl 

Feyerabend, I. Tcil. Die Tngendjahit 

(X706— -1730). Br. UK x>oo. Kart. ul 1,10. 

II. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (1731 bis 
1757). Mit einer Beig^be : The Way to 
Wealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend, 
Br. ^1,20. Kart. ^1,30, 

Freeman, Edward A. j- 1892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C 
Balzer. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. M 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. (?. 
Tanger, Br. ul 1,40. Kart. M 1,50. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864.* 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 

E. Roos. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. — 

Anmerkungen undWdrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmtdi. 2 Parts. Br. ^3,00. Kart. 
M 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. JH 1,70. 
Kart.^x,8o. Fart. II. apart. Br. .4 1,30. 
Kart. Ji 1,40. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), \ 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H. 
Vamhagen. 2 B'dnde. Br. Ji 2,00. 
Kart. jH 2,20. x. Band apart. Br. jH 1,00. 
Kart. Ji z,zo. 2. Band apart.- Br. Jkx,oo. 
Kart. Jt x,xo. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. W. 
Ihne. Br. jH 0,70. Kart. JH 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. IV. Ihne, Br. Ulfx,oo. Kart. .45x,xo. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von'Dr. ImmanuelSckntidi, Br.^x,oo. 
Kart. J6 1,10. • 

LordClive, (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. TTtum. Br. Ji 1,40. Kart. ^1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Tkum. 
Br. Jf, 0,60. Kart. JH 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. M 1,50. 
Kart. Ji 1,60. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32 — 35 of "A 
History of our own Times.") Von "Dr. A. 
Ilamann. Br. Ji 0,60. Kart. M 0,70. 
— WSrterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
Ji 1,60. Kart. M 1,70. — WSrterbuch. 
Br. Ji 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 
The Talisman. Von Dr. R, Dressel. 
Br. Jl 1,60. Kart. Ji 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Losckhorn. Br. Ji x,5o. 
Kart. M 1,60.— W3rterbuch. Br. J{ 0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Loschhom. Br. Ji 1,70. 
Kart. jH x,8o. 

Shakespeare, William, + 1616. 

Twelfth Night ; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. M 1,40. Kart. .i« 1,50. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Schmidt. Br. jH x,oo. Kart. Jix^xo. 

Macbeth.Von "Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. 
Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. JS i,xo. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 17x3 — 1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher, Br. M 1,20. 
Kart. M 1,30. 

The Seven Years' War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. Ji x,2o. Kart. .>^ z>30* 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, 1 1892. 

Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. M 0,70. Kart. 
M 0,80. — Worterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. M 1,20. Kart. jH x,3o. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., \ 1901. 

The Little Duke , or , Richard the Fear- 
less. Von E. Roos. Br. jH 0,90. Kart. 
jH 1,00. — WSrterbuch. Br. JH 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume^ hound J6 2,25. 



FUr Deutsche, 
Englische Conversationssprache von 

A, Schlessing, 4. Stereotypaufl. 
FranzSsische Conversationssprache 

von L, Rollin, 2. Stereotypaufl. 
Russische Conversationsspradie 

von Dr. Z. Koiransky, 



For English students, 
German Language of Conversation 
by A, Schlessing, 

A r usage des itudiants frangais. 
Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L, Rollin et Wolfgang Weber. 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For saU and for use in all countries* 

Crown 8vo. 

English-Gennan and German-English. (James.) Forty-third Edition^ 

entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Sewed Ji 4»50. Bound 

in cloth Ji 5,00. Bound in half-morocco M 5,50. 
English-French and French-English. (James & Mouft.) Eighteenth^ 

entirely new and modern Edition, Sewed J^ 5,00. Bound M 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Thirteenth 

Edition, Sewed Ji 5,00. Bound in half-morocco J$ 6,25. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages, Complete 

in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modem 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed Ji 29,00. 
Bound in cloth Ji 32,00. Bound in half-morocco Ji 33>50' 

Vol.1. Fran9ais- Allemand-Anglais. 6 iemg Edition. Avec un grand 
Supplement de 190X. Broche Ji 10,00. Relie en toile M xz,oo. Relle en 
demi-maroquin Jt 11,50. Supjilement separement Ji 2,00. 
Vol. II. English-German- French. 6th Edition. With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. Sewed JH 10,00. Bound in cloth jH zx,oo. Bound 
in half-morocco Ji 11,50. Supplement separately jH 2,00. 
Vol. III. Deutsch-Engliscfa -Franzosisch. s- '^H^<*S^- Mit einem 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. Ji 9,00. Geb. in Leinen Ji zo,oo. Geb. in 
Halbmarokko M 10,50. Nachtrag einzeln Ji z,oo. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tanclmitz Editioii). 

Bound J6 2,25. Sewed Ji 1,50. 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date. 
English-German and German-English. Thirty-second Edition, 
English-French and French-English. Thirty-third Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-fourth ^Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Thirty-second Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Sixteenth Edition, 
Franzosisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzdsisch. Vierzehnte Aujloge, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Neunte Aufiage. 
£spagnol-Fran9ai8 et Fran9ais-EspagnoI. Sixietne ^ition, 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Koeransky.) 
6. Auflage, Br. Ji 3,00. Geb. Ji 4,00. Geb. in Halbmarokk'o ^ 5,50. 

Imperial 4°i 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rigutini & Bulle.) 

2 Bande. Band i : 5. Auflage, Band 2 : 4, Auflage, Brosch. M i8,oa 

Geb. Ji 20,00. Halbmarokko Ji 23,00. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) 2 BSnde. 

Band 1 : 6, Auflage, Band 2: 5, Auflage, Brosch. ^ 15,00. Geb. 

'^i 17*50. Halbmarokko J6 20,50. 

Imperial SV 

Hebrew and Chaldec Lexicon. (FOrst.) Translated from the German. 
Fifth Edition. Jj, 19,00. 

Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache. (Weber.) 25., vollig neu 
hearheitete und den Regeln der neuesten Rechtschreibun^ angepasste 
Auflage, Br. J(, 6,00. Halbleinw. Jj 7,00. Halbfranz M 7,50. 

BBRNHARD TAUCUNITZ, LEIPZIG. 



March 1912. 

Tauchnitz Edition. 



Latest Volumes: 

4290. The Poems of Oscar Wilde. 

4291. Mrs. Thompson. By W. B. Maxwell. 

4292. Hilda Lessways. By Arnold Bennett. 

4293. Thanks to Sanderson. By W. Pett Ridge. 

4294. The Position of Peggy Harper. By Leonard Merrick. 

4295. The Song of Renny. By Maurice Hewlett 

4296. Under Western Eyes. By Joseph Conrad. 

4297. Ship's Company. By W. W. Jacobs. 

4298. DanRusseltheFox. By E.CE.Somerville& Martin Ross. 
4299/300. The Case of Richard Meynell. By Mrs. Humphry 

Ward. 

4301. Juggernaut. By E. F. Benson. 

4302. Peter and Wendy. By J. M. Barrie. 
4303/4. The Fruitful Vinei By Robert Hichens. 

4305. The Reason Why. By Elinor Glyn. 

4306. Mother Carey. By Kate Douglas Wiggiu. 

4307. A Glorious Lie. By Dorothea Gerard. 

4308. The Outcry. By Henry James. 

4309. Zuleika Dobson. By Max Beerbohm. 

4310. The Rest Cure. By W. B. Maxwell. 
4311/12. Adrian Savage. By Lucas Malet. 

4313. My Italian Year. By Richard Bagot 

43 1 4. Ave. By George Moore. , * 

4315. Between Two Stools. By Rhoda Brougkton. . 

4316. The Principal Girl. By J. C. Snaith. 

4317. Marie. By H. Rider Haggard. 

TJie Tauchnitx Edition is sold by all Boofcsellers and Rail- 
way Libraries on tJie Continent, price of each volume M 1,€0 or 
francs 2 fiO sewed, M 2,20 or francs 2,75 cloth (OrigineU-Letn^t^ 
band), Jf 3,00 or frajics 3,75 in elegant soft bi^iding (Original'- 
Gcschenkband). A complete Catalogue of ilie Tauchnitx EdUion ia 
attached to this work, I 1 /A 



